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THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, 


CHAPTER I. 

A TALE OF Mil. DEMPSEY'S OUANDPATHER. 

The Kniglit of Gwyniie was far too much occupied in his own reflections 
to attend to his companioiij and exhibited a total unconcern to several 
piquant little narratives of Mrs. Mackie’s dexterity in dealing the cards — 
of Mrs. Fumbally’s parsimony in domestic arraugements—of Miss Boyle’s 
effrontery —of Leonard’s intempefonce — and even of Miss Daly’s assumed 
superiority. 

“ You’re taking the wrong path,” said Mr. Dempse}', suddenly interrupt- 
ing one of his own narratives, at a spot where the two roads diverged, one 
proceeding inland, while tlic other followed the line of the coast. 

" With your leave, sir,” said Darcy, coldly, “I will take this way, and, if 
you’ll kindly permit it, 1 will do so alone.” 

“ Oh r certainly,” said Dcinpscry, without the slightest sign of umbrage : 
** would never liavo thought of joining you had it not been from overhearing 
an expression so exactly pat to my own condition, that I thought we wrere 
brothers in misfortune; you scarcely hear up :us well as I do, though.” 

Darcy tiifncd abruptly round, as the fear flashed across him, and lie mut- 
tered to himself, “ This fellow knows me; if the whole county will soou 
be as wise as himself, and the place become intolerable.*’ Oppressed with 
this unpleasant reflection, the Knight moved on, nor was it till after a con- 
siderable interval that he w'as conscious of his companion’s presence, for- 
Mr. Dempsey still accompanied him, though at the distance of several paces, 
and as if following a path of his own choosing. 

Darcy laughed good-humouredly at the pertinacity of his tormentgr ; and 
half amused by the man, and half ashamed of his own rudeness to him, be 
made some casual observation on the scenery to open a reconciliatioiu 
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“ The coast is much finer,” said Dempsey^ “ close to your cottage.” 

This was a home>ihrust for the Kiiight, to* show him that ooiiae£^cnt 
was of no use against so subtle an adversary. 

" * The Corvy’ is, as you observe, very liafPpily situated,” replied Darcy, 
calmly ; “ I scarcely know which to prefer, the coast-line towards ’Dunliice, 
or the bold cliffs that stretch a\vay to Bengore.” 

“ When the wind comes uorth-by-west,” said Dempsey, with a shrewd 
glance of liis greenish grey eyes, " there’s always a wreck or two between 
the Skerries and Portrush.” 

Indeed ! Is the shore so unsafe as that ?” 

Oh, yes. You may expect a very busy winter here when the homeward- 
bound Americans are coraiug northward.” 

" D — u the fellow' ! docs he take me for a wrecker P” said Darcy to him- 
self, not knowing whether to laugh or be angry. 

" Such a curiosity that old ‘ Corvy* is, they tell me,” said Dempsey, embol- 
dened by his success; “every species of weapon and arm in the world, they 
say, gathered together there.” 

** A few^ swords and muskets,” said the Knight, carelessly, "a stray dirk 
or t>vo, and some harpoons, furnish the greater part of the armoury.” 

** 01», pel liaps so ! The story goes, however, that old Daly — brother, I be- 
lieve, of our friend at Mother Pum’s — could arm twenty fellows at a mo- 
ment’s warning, and did so on more than one occasion, too.” 

“ Wrh what object, in Heaven’s name ?” 

“ Bueeaiieeriiig, piracy, wrecking, and so on,” said Dempsey, with all the 
unconcern w'ilh whicli he would have enumerated so many jmrsnits of the 
chase. 

A hearty roar of laughter broke from the Knight, and when it ceased, he, 
said, “ 1 would be sincerely sorry to stand in your shoes, Mr. Dnnpscy, so 
near to yonder cliff, if you made that same remark in Mr. Daly’s hturing.” 

“ He’d gain very little by me,” said Mr. Dtimpsey; “one and cighl pence, 
an old watch, an oyster-knife, and my spectacles, arc all the property in my 
possci-sifiJi, e.\ccpt when, indeed,” added he, after a pause, “ Bob remits the 
cjuartei’*s allow'ance.” 

“ It is only just,” said Darcy, gravely, “ to a gentleman who takes sjich 
pains to inform himself on the affairs of his neighbours, that 1 should tell 
yoii that Mr. Bagcnal Daly is not a pirate, nor am 1 a wrecker. 1 urn .sure 
you will be generous enough for this unasked information not to require of 
me a more lengthened account either of my friend or myself.” 

“ You’re in tlic Hcvenue, perhaps P” interrupted the undaunted Dempsey ; 
“ I thpught so when I saw you first.” 

Darcy shook his head in dissent. 

” Wroiig'^atii. Ah! 1 see it all; ike old story. Saw better days-«»you 
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have- just come down here to lie^smig and quiet, out of the way of write and 
lutitats — went loo fast — by Jove, that touches myself, too ! If I hadn’t 
happened ixy have had a grandfather. I’d have been a rich man tliis day. Did 
you ever chance to hear of Dodd and Dempsey, the great wincHnerchants ? 
My father was sou of Dodd and Dempsey — ^that is Dempsey, you. kaow^ 
and it was his father, Sam Demjisey, ruined him.” 

“ No very uncommon ciroumstance,” said the Knight, sorrowfully^ " for 
an IrisJi father.” 

“ You’ve heard the story, I suppose ?— of course you have, every ouc 
knows it.” 

I rather think not,” said the Kniglit, who was by no means sorry to 
• turn Mr. Dempsey from cross-exam inaf ion into mere narrative. 

I’ll tell it to you ; I am sure I ought to know it well. I’ve heard my 
fatlier relate it something like a hundred times.” 

“ 1 fear I must decline so pleasant a proposal,” said Darcy, smiling. “ At 
this moment 1 have an engagement.” 

“ Never mind. To-morrow will do just as well,” interrupted the inexo- 
rable Dempsey. " Come over .‘iiui take your mutton-chop with me at five, 
and you shall have the story into the bargain.” 

“ I regret that I cannot accept so very temptiug an invitation,” said 
Darcy, struggling betwet'u his sense of ptido and a feeling of astonishment 
at his companion’s coolness. 

Not conic to dinner 1” exclaimed Dempsey, as if the thing was scarcely 
(tn^dible. “ Oh, very well, only remember” — and here he put an unusual 
gravity into liis words — “ only romember the nuns is now on you.” 

The Knight burst into a hearty laugh at tliis subtle retort, and, willing as 
he ever was to go with the humour of the moment, replied, 

I.aiii ready to accept it, sir, mid beg that you will dine with me.** 

, “ Mullen and where ?” said Dempsey. 

"To-morrow, at that cottage yonder: five is your hour, T believe — ^we 
shall say five.” 

" Hooked !” exoloimcd Dempsey, with an air of triumph ; wliile he mut- 
tered, wWi a scarcely subdued voice, " Knew I*d do it ! — never failed in inv 
fifo I” 

" Till tlicn, Mr. Demp.sry,” said Darcy, removing his hat courteously, as 
he bowed to him — " till then ” 

" Your most obediont,” replied Dempsey, returning the salute ; and so 
they parted,. 

" Tim Corvy,” on the day after the Knight’s visit to Port BalHutrayj was 
a scene of rather amusing bustle ; the Knight’s dinner-party, as: H^en quiz- 
zingly. Gullod it, afTording oooupation foe every member of: th0. jiotischold. 
lu former times, the ouly difficult details of an enterta um j ^ dt ^ the 
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selection of the guests — ^bringing together a company likely to be suitable to 
each other, and endowed with those various qualities which make up the 
success of society ; now, however, the question was the more material one, 
the dinner itself. 

It is always a fortunate thing when whatever absurdity our calamities in 
life excite should be apparent only to ourselves. The laugh which is so 
difficult to bear from the world, is then an actual relief from our troubles. 
The Darcys felt this truth, as each little embarrassment that arose was food 
for mirth ; and Lady Eleanor, who least of all could adapt herself to such 
contingencies, became as eager as the rest about the little preparations of 
the day. 

While the Knight hurried hither and thither, giving directions here and 
instructions there, he explained to Lady Eleanor some few circumstances 
respecting the character of his guests. It was, indeed, a new kind of com- 
pany he was about to present to his wife and daughter ; but while conscious 
of the disparity in every respect, he was not the less eager to do the hospi- 
talities of his humble house with all becoming honour. It is true his invi- 
tation to Mr. Dempsey was rather forced from him than willingly accorded ; 
he was about the very last kind of person Darcy w'ould have asked to his 
table, if perfectly free to choose ; but, of all men living, the Knight knew 
least how to escape from a difficulty the outlet to which should cost him any 
sacrifice of feeling. 

** Well, well, it is but once and away ; and, after all, the talkativeness of 
our little friend Dempsey will be so far a relief to poor Leonard, that he 
will he brought less prominently forward himself, and be suffered to escape 
unremarked — a circumstance which, from all that 1 can see, will afford liim 
sincere pleasure.” 

At length all the preparations were happily accomplished; the emissary 
despatched to Kilrusli at daybreak had returned with a much-coveted 
turkey ; the fisherman had succeeded in captnring a lordly salmon ; oysters 
and lobsters poured in abundantly ; and Mrs. M*Kerrigan, who had been 
left as a fixture at ** the Corvy,” found her only embarrassment in selection 
from that profusion of " God’s gifts,” as she phrased it, that now sairrounded 
her. The hour of five drew near, and the ladies were seated in the hall, the 
doors of which lay open, as the two guests were seen making their way to- 
wards the cottage. 

“ nereti|||H^e, papa,”, said Helen; “ and now for a guess. Is not the 
short the straw hat Mr. Dempsey, and his tall companion Mr. 

Leonard 

” Of it is,” said Lady Eleanor ; " who could mistake the garrulous 
pertinaciA^of that little thing that gesticulates at every step, or the plodding 
patieace of his melancholy associate P” 
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The next moment the Knight was welcoming them in front of tJie cottage. 
The ceremony of introduction to the ladies being over, Mr. Dempsey, who 
probably was aware that the demands upon his descriptive powers would not 
’ be inconsiderable when he returned to “ Mother Fum’s,” put his glass to his 
eye, and commenced a very close scrutiny of the apartment and its contents. 

“ Quite a show-box, by Jove!” said he, at last, as he peered through a 
glass cabinet, where Chinese slippers, with models in ivory and carvings in 
box were heaped promiscuously together ; “ upon my wor^ sir, you have a 
very remarkable collection. And who may be our friend in the boat here ?” 
added he, taming to the grim visage of Bagenal Daly himself, who stared 
wifli a bold effrontery that would not have disgraced the original. 

“ The gentleman you sec there,” said the Knight, “is the collector him- 
self, and the other is his servant. They are represented in the costumes in 
which they made their escape from a captivity among the Red Men.” 

“ Begad 1” said Dempsey, “ that fellow with the tortpisc painted on his 
forehead has a look of our old friend Miss Daly ; shouldn’t wonder if he 
was a member of her family.” 

“ You have well guessed it — he is the lady’s brother.” 

“Ah, ah!” muttered Demps^ to himself, “always thought there was 
something odd about her — ^nevCT suspected Indian blood, however. How 
Mother Fom will stare when I tell her she’s a Squaw ! Didn’t they show 
these things at flie Rooms in Mary’s-street ? I think I saw them adver- 
tised in the papers.” 

“ 1 think you must mistake,” said the Knight ; “ they are the private 
collection of my friend.” 

“ And where may Woe-woe — confound his name— the * Howling Wind,’ 
as he is pleased to call himself, be passing his leisure hours just now P” 

“ He is at present in Dublin, sir ; and,, if you desire, ho shall be made 
{^n^arc of your polite inquiries.” 

" No, no — hang it, no — don’t like the look of him I Should have no ob- 
jection, though, if he’d pay old Bob Dempsey a visit, and frighten him out 
of this world for me.” 

“ Dinner, my Lady,” said old Tate, as he threw open the doors into the 
dining-room, and bowed with ail his accustomed solemnity. 

“ Hum,” muttered Dempsey, “my Lady, won’t go’ down with me !— too 
old a soldier for that !” 

“ Will you give my daughter your arm P" said the Knight to llie little 
man, for already Lady Eleanor had passed on with Mr. Leonard. 

As Mr. Dempsey arranged his napkin on Ids knee, he endeavoured to 
catch Leonard’s ^e, and telegraph to him his astonishment at the 
of the table equipage which graced the board. Poor Leonard, boweveiij; 
seldom looked up ; a deep sense of shame, the agonising memory of what 
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he once \7as, xecalled viyidfy by the sight of those objects, and the appear- 
ance of persons which reminded him of his past condition, almost stunned 
liim. The whole seemed hke a dream ; even though intemperance bad de- 
graded him, there were intervals in which his mind, clear to sec and reflect, 
sorrowed deeply over his fallen state. Had the Knight met him with a 
cold and repulsive deportment, or had lie refused to acknowledge him alto- 
gether, he could better have home it than all the kindness of his present 
manner. It was evident, too, from Lady Eleanor’s tone to liim, that she 
knew nothing of his unhappy fortune, or that if she did, the delicacy with 
which she treated him was only the more benevolent. Oppressed by such 
emotions, he sat endeavouring to eat, and trying to listen and interest him- 
self in the conversation around him, but the effort was too much for his 
strength, and a vague, half-whispered assent, or a dnll^v^mmeaning smile, 
were about as much as he could contribute to what was passing. 

■The Knight, wbpse tact was rarely at fault, saw every struggle that was 
passing in Leonard’s mind, and adroitly contrived that the conversation 
should be carried on without any demand upon him, either as talker or 
listener. If Lady Eleanor and Helen contributed their aid to this end, Mr. 
Dempsey was not backward on his part, for he talked unceasingly. The 
good things of the table, to which he did Aaplc justice, aflbrdcd an oppor- 
tunity for catechising the ladies in their skill in household matters, and Miss 
Darcy, w ho seemed immensely amused by the novcly of lucli a character, 
sustained her part to admiration, entering deeply into culinary details, alhl 
communicating receipts invented for the occasion. At another tflhc,. per- 
haps, the Knight would have checked the spirit of persiflage in^hicli 
his daughter indulged, but he suffered it now to take its course, well plensed 
that the mark of her ridicule was not only worthy of the scarcafim, but in- 


sensible to its arrow. 

“ Quite right — quite right not to try Mother Fum’s when you can get qp 
a little thing like this — and such capital sheny; look how Tom takes it in 
— slips like oil over his lip !” 

Leonard looked up; an expression of rebuking severity for a iwmcnt 
crossed his features, but his eyes fell the next instanf;, and a low, feint sigh 
escaped him. 

“ I ought to know what sherry ia«--*’X>odd faidDeii^^ was the great 
hoose for sherry.” 


“ By the the Knight, "did not yon promise nie a little narra- 

tive of DodflkgHpDempeey, when we parted yesterday F* . 

" To be did. Will you have it now V* 

Helen loae to withdiaw, but Mt. Dempsey, who took 
HP^veiMK aa ajghi^cant, iminediately inteipcNped, hy JH^ing, 
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“ Don’t stir, ma’am—sit down, ladies, I bc^ ; there’s .nothing 'broad in 
the story — it might be told before the Maids of Honour.” 

. Lady Eleanor and Helen were thunderstruck at the explanation, and tint 
I^ght laughed till the tears came. 

My dear Eleanor,” said he, ” you really must accept Mr. Demps^’s 
assurance, and listen to his story now.” 

The ladies took their seats onoe more, audJilr. Dempsey having filled his 
glass, drank off a bumper ; but whether it was that the narrative itself dc< 
manded a greater exertion at his hands, or that the cold quietude of Lady 
Eleaitor’s manner ^^hed him, butihe found a second bumper necessary be- 
fore he commenced Hl&'^task. 

*“ I say,” whispered he to the Knq^t, ” couldn’t you get that decanter 
out of Leonard’s reach .before 1 begin?-— he’ll jiot leave a drop in it while I 
am talking.” 

As if he felt tliat, after liis explanation, the tale should be more particu- 
larly addressed to Lady Eleanor, he turned his chair round so as to face her, 
and thus began : 

« There was once upon a time, ma’am, a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
was a Duke. Whether he was Duke of Rutland, or Bedford, or Portland, 
or any other title it was he had« my memory doesn’t serve me ; it is enough, 
lioweder, if 1 say he was iinmenscly ricli» and, like many other people in the 
same way, immensely iu debt. The story goes that he never travelled 
through England, and caught sight of a handsome place, or fine domain, or a 
beautiful cottage, tiiat he didn’t go straightway to the owner and buy it down 
out of the face, as a body might say, whether he would or no. And so iu 
time it came to pass that there was scarcely a county in England without 
some magnificent house belonging to him. In many parts of Scotland he 
had them too, and, iu all probability, he would have done the same in Ireland 
if he could. Wdl, ma’am, there never was such rejoicings as Dublin saw 
the night his Grace arrived to bo oor'^oetoy I To know that we had got a 
man wUl one hundred and fifty thousand a year, and a spiritto spend doubk* 
the money^ was a downright blessing from Providence, and there was no 
sagring wh^ 'might not be the prosperity of {reland under so auspicious a 
rulor. 

”To do him justice, he didn’t baulk pubUc expectation. Open house at 
the Castle, ditto at the Lodge in the Ps^, a mansion full of guests in the 
county Wicklow, a pack of hounds in Kiidaie, twelve horses training at 
the Gurragh, a yacht like a little man^f-war in Dunleary harbour, 
subscriptions , to everything like sport, and a pension for life to every man 
that could sing a. jolly so)^ or write a wit|y bit of poetry ! . WeU; me’ain, 
they say, who xeWonher those days, that Xhej saw the best of Lceliai4» tuid 
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surely I believe, if liis Grace had only lived, and had his own way, the 
Peerage would have been as pleasant, and the Bench of Bishops as droll, and 

the Ladies of Honour as Well, never mind. I’ll pass on.” Here M^. 

Dempsey, to console himself for the abruptness of his pause, poured out and 
drank another bumper of sherry. “ Pleasant times they were,” said he, smack- 
ing his lips, “ and faith, if Tom Leonard himself was alive then, the colour of 
his nose might have made him Commander of the Forces ; but, to continue, 
it was Dodd and Dempsey’s house supplied the sherry — only the sherry, 
ma’am ; old Stewart, of Belfast, had the port, and Kinnahan the claret and 
lighter liquors. I may mention, by the way, that my grandfather’s contract 
included brandy, and that he wouldn’t have given it up for eit her of the other 
two. It was just about this time that Dodd died, and my grandfather was 
left alone in the firm, but whether it was out of respect for his late partner, 
or that he might have felt himself lonely, but he always kept up the name of 
Dodd on the brass plate, and signed the name along with his own ; indeed, 
they say that he once saluted his wife by the name of Mrs. Dodd and 
Dempsey. But, as 1 was saying, it was one of those days when my grand- 
father was seated on a high stool in the back office of his house in Abbey- 
street, that a fine, tall young fellow, wdth a blue frock-coat, all braided with 
gold, and an elegant cocked-hat, with a plume of feathers in it, came tramp- 
ing into the room, his spurs jingling, and his brass sabre clinking, and his 
sabretash banging at his legs. 

** ‘ Mr. Dempsey ?’ said he. 

** * D. and D.,’ said my grandfather ; ' that is, Dodd and Dempsey, your 
Grace,’ for he half suspected it was the Duke himself. 

“ ‘ I am Captain M‘Claverty, of the Scots Greys,* said he, ‘ first aide-de- 
camp to his Excellency.’ 

“ ‘ I hope you may live to be colonel of the regiment,* said my grand- 
father, for he was as polite and well-bred as any man in Ireland. 

“ ‘ Thai’s too good a sentiment,’ said the captain, ‘ not to be pledged in a 
glass of your own sheriy.* 

" ' And wc’ll do it, too,’ said old Dempsey. And he opened thp desk, and 
took out a bottle he had for his own private drinking, and uncorked it w.ith 
a little pocket corkscrew he always carried about with him, and he produced 
two glasses, and he and the captain hob-nobbed and drank to each other. 

“‘Begad!’ said the captain, ‘his Grace sent me to thank you for the de- 
licious wine you supplied him with, but it’s nothing to this — not to be com- 
pared to it.* 

“‘I’ve better again,* said my grandfather. ‘I’ve wine that vrould bring 
the tear's inj^ your eyes when you saw the decanter g(*.tting low.’ 

The stared at him, maybe it was tliat the speech v;as too 
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much for his nerves, but he drank oiT two glasses one after the other as quick 
as he could fill them out. 

, ** ‘ Dempsey,’ said he, looking round, cautiously, ‘ are we alone ?’ 

" ‘ We are,* said my grandfather. 

" ‘ Tell me, tlien,* said M'Claverty, ‘ how could his Grace get a taste of 
this real sherry, for himself, alone, I mean ? Of course, I never thought of 
liis giving it to the Judges, and old Lord Duiiboyne, and sueh like.* 

“ ‘ Does he ever take a little sup in his own room, of an evening ?’ 

“ * I am afraid not, but I’ll tell you how I think it might be managed ; 
you’re a snug fellow, Dempsey, you’ve plenty of money muddling away in 
the bank at thrcc-and-a-half per cent., couldn’t you contrive, some way or 
oflicr, to get into bis Excellency’s confidence, and lend him ten or fifteen 
thousand, or so ?* 

“ ‘ Ay, or twenty,’ said my grandfather — ‘ or twenty, if he likes it.’ 

'' ' I doubt if he would accept such a sum,’ said the captain, shaking liis 
head ; * he has bags of money rolling in upon him every week or fortnight ; 
sometimes we don’t know where to put them.’ 

" * Oh of course,* said my grandfather ; ‘ I meant no offenec, I only said 
twenty, because, if his Grace would condescend, it isn’t twenty, but a fifty 
thousand 1 could give him, and on the nail, too.’ 

“ ‘ You’re a fine fellow, Dempsey — a devilish fine fellow ; you’re the very 
kind of fellow the Duke likes — open-handed, frank, and generous.’ 

‘ Do you really think he’d like me ?’ said my grandfather ; and he rocked 
on tlic high stool, so that it nearly came down. 

“ * Like you ! I’ll tell you what it is,* said he, laying his hand on my 
grandfather’s knee, ‘ before one week was over, he couldn’t do without you. 
You’d be there morning, noon, and night ; your knife and fork always ready 
for yoir, just like one of the family.’ 

‘ Blood alive !’ said my grandfather, ‘do you tell me so ?’ 

“ ‘ I’ll bet you a hundred pounds on it, sir !’ 

“ ‘ Done,’ said my grandfather, ‘and you must hold the stakes and with 
that he opened his black pock'ct-book, and put a note for the amount into 
the captain’s hand. 

“ ‘ This is the 31st of March,’ said the captain, to^g out Ills pencil 
and tablets. ‘ I’ll just book the bet.’ 

“ ‘ And, indeed,* added Mr. Dempsey, ‘ for that matter, if it was a day 
later it would have been only more suitable.’ 

“ Well, ma’am, what passed between them afterwards I never heard said, 
but the captain took his leave, and left my grandfather so delighted and 
ovcijoycd, that he finished all the sherry in the drawer, and when the head 
clerk came in to ask for an invoice, or a thing of the kind, he found old Mr. 
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Dempsey vHh his wig on the . high stool, and he bowing round it, and call- 
ing it your Grace. There’s no denying it, ma’am, he was blind drunk. 

About ten days or a fortnight after this time, my grandfather received 
a note from Teesum and Twist, the solicitors, stating that the draft of 
the bond was already drawn up for the loan he was about to make to his 
Grace, and begging to know to whom it was to be submitted. 

** * The captain will win his bet, devil a lie in it,’ said my grandfather ; 
^ he’s going to bring the Duke and myself together.’ 

“ Well, ma’am, I won’t botlier you with the law business, though if my 
father was telling the story he would not spare you one item of it all^ who 
read this, and who signed the other, and the olijections tiiat was made by 
them tliieving attorneys ! and how the Solicitor-Geueral struck out this add 
put in that clause ; but to tell you the truth, ma’am, 1 think that all the dc' 
tails spoil, what wc may call, the poetry of the narrative.; it is finer to say 
he paid the money, and the Duke pocketed it. 

•* Well, weeks went over and months long, and not a bit of th#Diikc did 
my grandfather see, nor M'Claverty either ; he never came near liim. To 
be sure liis Grace drank as much sherry as ever ; indeed, I believe out of 
love to my grandfather they drank little else ; from the bishops and the chap- 
lain, down to the battle-axe guards, it was sherry, morning, noon, and night ; 
and though this was very pleasing to my grandfather, he was always wish- 
ing for the time when he was to be presented to his Grace, and their 
friendship was to begin. My grandfather could think of nothing else, day- 
light and dark; when he walked, he was always repealing to himself what 
his Grace might say to him, and what he would say to his Grace ; and he 
was perpetually going up at eleven o’clock, when the guard was relieved in 
the Castle-yard, suspecting that every now and then a footman in blue and 
silver would come out, and, touching his elbow, whisper in iiis ear, * Mr. 
Dempsey, the Duke’s w’aiting for you.’ But, my dear ma’am, lie might have 
waited till now, if Providence had spared him> and the devil a taste of the 
same message woultUever have come near him, or a sight of the same foot- 
man in blue ! It was neitlier more nor less than a delusion, or an illusion, 
or a confusion, or whatever the name of it is. At last, ma’am, intone of bivS 
pKOwlings about the Pheenix Park, who dues he come on but M'Claverty ; 
he was riding past in a great hurry, but he pulled up when he saw 
my grandfather, and called out, *Hang it ! who’s iliis P I ought to know 
you.* 

** * Indeed you ought,’ said mj grandfather ; ' I’m Dodd and Dempsey, 
and by the same token tbere’e a little bet between us, and I’d like to knour 
who won and who lost.’ 

*1 think there’s small doubt About tbaf said the captain ; ’ didn’t his 
Gratae borrow twenty thousand ol you P 
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“ * He did, .no doubt of it/ 

" ‘ And wasn’t it my doing ?* 

" ‘ Upon my conscience, I can’t deny it/ 

* ‘ Well, then, I won the wager, that’s clear/ 

** * Oh ! I sec now,’ said my grandfather ; ' that was the wager, was ? 
Oh, bedad ! I think you might have given me:odds, if that was our bet P 

“ ‘ Wliy, what did you think it was ?’ 

‘ Oh, nothing at all, sir ; it’s no matter now ; it was another thing was 
passing in my mind. 1 was hoping to have the honour of making his ac- 
quaintance, flattered as I was by all you told me about him.’ 

! that’s difficult, I confess,’ said the captain, 'but still one might 
do eomething. He wants a little money just now ; if you could make in- 
terest to be the lender, 1 wouldn’t say that what you suggest is impossible.’ 

" Well, ma’am, it was just as it happened before. The old story, more 
parchment, more comparing of deeds^ and a heavy cheque on the biml^ibr 
the amount.^ 

*' When it was all done, M'Claverty came in one morning in plain clothes 
to my grandfather’s back office. 

" ' Dodd and Dempsey,’ said lie, ' I’ve been thinking over your business, 
and I’ll tell you what my plan is. Old Vereker, the Chamberlain, is little 
better than a beast, thinks nothing of anybody that isn’t a Lord or a Vis- 
count, and, in fact, if he bad his will, the Lodge in the Phosnix would be 
more like Pekin in Tartary than anything else ; but I’ll tell you, if he won’t 
present you at the Levee, which he flatly refuses at present. I’ll do the 
thing in a way of my own. His Grace is going to spend a week up at 
Ballyriggan House, in the county of Wicklow, and I’ll contrive it, when he’s 
taking his morning walk through the shrubbery, to present yon. All you’ve 
1 o do is tp be ready at a turn of the walk ; I’U show you the place, you’ll 
hear, his foot on the gravel, and you’ll slip out, just this way. Leave the rest 
to me/ 

“ ‘ It’s beautiful,’ said my grandfather ; ‘ begad, that’s elegant/ 

“ ‘There’s one difficulty,’ said M'Claverty— ‘ one infernal difficulty/ 

« ‘ What^ that ?’ asked my grandfather. 

“ ‘X may be obliged to be out of the way. I lost flve fifties at Daly’s the 
other night, and I may have to cross the water for a few weeks.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t let that trouble you,’ siud my grandfather ; ‘ there’s the paper.’ 
And he put the little bit of music into his hand, and sure enough a plea^ 
santcr sound than the same crisp ^squeak of a new note no man ever lis- 
tened to. 

“ 'It’s agreed upon now ?’ said my grandfather. 

“ ‘ All right,’ said M'Claverty ; and with a jolly ship on the shoulder, he 
said, ‘ Good morning, D. and D.,’ and away he went. 
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** He was true to his word ; that day three weeks my grandfather received 
a note in pencil ; it was signed J. M*C., and ran thus : * Be up at Ballyriggan 
at eleven o'clock on Wednesday, and wait at the foot of tbe hill, near the birch 
copse, beside the wooden bridge. Keep the left of tbe path, and lie still.’ 
Begad, ma’am, it’s well nobody saw it but himself, or they might have 
thought tlmt Dodd and Dempsey was turned highwayman. 

“ My grandfather was prouder of the same note, and happier that morn- 
ing, than if it was an order for fifty butts of sherry. He read it over and 
over, and he walked up and down the little back office, picturing out the 
whole scene, settling the chairs till he made a little avenue between them, 
and practising tho way he’d slip out slyly and surprise his Grace. No doubt, 
it would have been as good as a play to have looked at him. ■ 

“ One difficulty preyed upon his mind, what dress ought he to wear P 
Should he be in a Court suit, or ought he rather to go in his robes as an 
Alderman ? It would never do to appear in a black coat, a light grey 
spencer, punch-coloured shorts and gaiters, white hat with a stHp of black 
crape on it, mere Dodd and Dempsey ! That wasn’t to ‘be thought of. If 
he could only ask his friend MTlale, the nshmonger, wdio was knighted last 
year, he could tell all about it. MTlale, however, would blab ; he’d tell it 
to the whole Livery, every Alderman of Skiimcr’s-alley would know it iii a 
week ! No, no, the whole must be managed discreetly ; it was a mutual 
confidence between the Duke and * D. and D.* ‘ At all events,’ said my 

grandfather, ' a Court dress is a safe thing and out he went and bespoke 
one, to be sent home that evening, for he couldn’t rest till he tried it on, 
and felt how he could move his head in the straight collar, and bow, with- 
out the sword tripping him up and pitching him into the Duke. I’ve 
heard my father say, that in the days that elapsed till the time mentioned 
for the interview, my grandfather lost two stone in weight. lip walked 
half over the county Dublin, lying in ambush in every little wood he could 
sec, and jumping out whenever he could sec or hear any one coming ; litth; 
surprises which were sometimes taken as practical jokes, very unbecoming 
a man of his age and appearance. 

“Well, ma’am, Wednesday morning came, and at six o’clock iny grand- 
father was on the way to Ballyriggan, and at nine he w'as in the wood, 
posted at the very spot M'Claverty told him, as happy as any man could bt*. 
whose expectAtions were so overwhelming. A long hour passed over, and 
another; nobbdy passed but a baker’s boy mth a bulldog after him, and an 
old woman ^^at was stealing brushwood in the shrubbery. My grandfather 
remarked well, and determined to tell his Grace of it, but his own busi- 
ness sooji-^drove that out of his head, for eleven o’clock came, and now there 
was no knowing the moment the Duke might appear. With ins watch in his 
bafid, he counted the minutes, ay, even the seconds ; if he was a thief going 
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to be hanged, and looking out over the heads of the crowd for a fellow to 
gallop in with a reprieve,. he couldn’t have suffered more : his heart was in 
his mouth. At last, it might be about half>past eleven, he heard a footstep 
on ‘the gravel, and then a loud, deep cough, * a fine kind of cough,* my grand- 
father alterwards called it ; he peeped out, and there, sure enough, at about 
sixty paces, coming down the walk, was a large, grand-looking man — not that 
lie was dressed as became him, for, strange as you may think it, the Lord- 
Lieutenant had on a shooting-jacket, and a pair of plaid trousers, and cloth 
boots, and a big lump of a stick in his hand — and lucky it was that my grand- 
father knew him, for he bought a picture of him. On he came nearer and 
nearer,* every step on the gravel- walk drove out of my grandfather’s head 
half a dozen of the fine things he had got off by heart to say during the in- 
terview, until at last he was so overcome by joy, anxiety, and a kind of 
terror, tliat he couldn’t tell where he was, or what was going to happen to 
him, but he had a kind of instinct that reminded him he W2is to jump out 
when the Duke was near him, and ’pon my conscience so he did, clean and 
clever, into the middle of the walk, riglit in front of his Grace. My grand- 
father used to say, in telling the story, that he verily believed his feelings 
at that moment would have made him burst a blood-vessel, if it wasn’t that 
the Duke put his hands to his sides and laughed till the woods rang again ; 
but between shame and fright, my grandfather didn’t join in the laugh. 

“ ‘ In Heaven’s name I* said his Grace, * who or what are y^? — this isn’t 
May-day.’ 

“ My grandfather took this speech as a rebuke for standing so bold in 
his Grace’s presence, and being a shrewd man, and never deficient in tact, 
what does he do, but drops down on liis two knees before him. ‘ My Lord,’ 
said he, ‘ I am only Dodd and Dempsey.’ 

“ Whatever there was droll about the same bouse of Dodd and Dempsey, 
I newer heard, but his Grace laughed now till he had to lean against a tree. 
‘ Well, Dodd and Dempsey, if that’s your name, get up. I don’t mean you 
any harm. Take courage, man ; I am not going tq knight you. By llie way, 
are you not the worthy gentleman who lent me a trifle of twenty thousand 
more than dnee P’ 

^ My grandfather couldn’t speak, but he moved his lips, and he moved 
his bauds, tliis way, as though to say the honour was too great for him, but 
it was all true. 

“ ‘Well, Dodd and Dempsey, I’ve a very high respect for yon,’ said his 
Grace ; ‘ I intend, some of these fine days, when business permits, to go 
over and eat an oyster at your villa on the coast.’ 

" My grandfather remembers no more ; indeed, ma’am, I believe that ai 
that instant his Grace’s condescension had so much overwhelmed him, that he 
had a kind of vision before his eyes of a whole wood full of Lord-Xaeu- 
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tenants, witli about thirty thousand people opening oysters for tlicm as fast 
as they could eat, and he himself running about with a pepper-caster, press- 
ing tlieni to cat . another ' black ihi.’ It was soniethiiig of that kind, for 
when he got on his legs, a considerable time must have elapsed, as ho found 
all silent around him, and a smiu*t rheumatic pain in his knee-joints fix)ni 
tlie cold of the ground. 

"The first tiling my grandfather did whtui he got back to town, was to 
remember fliat he had no villa on the sea-coast, nor any more suitable place 
to eat an oyster than his house in Abbey-street,. for he couldn’t ask his 
Grace to go to ‘ Killeen’s/ Accordingly he set out next day in search of a 
villa, and before a week was over he had as beautiful a place about a mile 
below Howth as ever was looked at ; and that he mightn’t be taken short, 
he took a lease of two oyster-beds, and made every preparation in life for 
the Duke’s visit. He might have spared himself the trouble. Whether it 
was that somebody had said something of him behind his back, or that 
politics were weighing on the Duke’s mind — the Catholics were mighty 
troublesome tluni — or, indeed, that he forgot it altogeth(u*, clean, but so it 
was, my grandfather never heard more of the visit, jiud if the oysters waited 
for his Grace to come and eat them, they might have lillcd up Howth har- 
bour. 

“ A year passed over, and my grandfather was taking his solitary walk in 
the Park, very nearly in the same place as before — for you s(je, ma’am, he 
couldn’t bear tlic sight of the sca-coast, and the very smell of shcll-fisli 
made him ill — wJien somebody called out his name. 11c looked up, and there 
'Was M‘Clavei t.y in a gig. 

" ‘ Well, D. and D., bow goes the world with you ?’ 

“ ‘ Very badly, indeed,’ says ray grandfather ; his heart was full, and hc^ 
just told him tlie wiiole story. 

"‘I’ll settle it all/ said the captain; ‘loavc.it to mo. There’s to ’be a 
review io-rnorrow in tlie Park: get on the back of I he liest horse you can 
find — the Duke is a capital judge of a nag — ride him briskly al)out tlic field, 
he’ll notice you, never fear, the whole thing will come uj) before his memory, 
and you’ll have him to breakfast before the week’s over.’ * 

" ‘ Do you think so? — do you really think so ?* 

" ‘ I’ll takt; my oal h of it. I say, D, and D., could you do a little thing at 
a short date just now ?’ 

“ ‘If it wasn’t too lieavy,* said my grandfather, with a faint sigh. 

" ‘ Onl y A httudred.’ 

‘“ W^el^said he, ‘you may send it down to tlie office. Good-by.* And 
with that lie turned back towards town again ; not to go home, lioweyer, 
for ho knew well there was no lime to lose, but straight ho goes to Dyper's 
—it was old Tbm was alive in those days, and a shrewder man than Tom 
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Dyccr tliere nover lived. They tell you, ma’am, there’s chaps in London, 
that if you send thorn your height, and your width, and your girth round 
the waist, they’ll make you a suit of clothes that will fit you like your own 
slyii, biit, ’poll iny conscience, I believe, if you’d give your age and the 
colour of your hair to old Tom Dycer, he could provide you a iiorso the 
very thing to carry you. Whenever a stranger used to come into the yard, Tom 
would throw a look at him out of the corner of his eye — for he had only 
one, there was a feather on the other — Tom would throw a look at him, and 
he’d shout out, ‘ Bring out 42 ; take out that brown mare with the white 
fetlocks.* That’s t he way he had of doing business, and the odds were five 
to onoihiit the geutleinaii rode>^oiit half an hour after on the beast Tom in- 
tended for him. This suited my grandfather’s knuckle well, for w’hen he told 
hiin that it was a horse to rid(i before the Lord-Lieutenant he wanted, ‘Bedad,’ 
says I’om, ‘ I'll give you one you might ride before the Emperor of Ciiancy 
— here, Dennis, trot out T'o all a])pearanec, ma’am, 17fi was no 

common bi'ust, for every man in the yard, big and little, set off, when they 
heard the order, down to tluj stall where he stood, and at last two doors 
w(jre flung wide open, and out he came with a man leading iiiin. He was 
scv<;nteen hands two if he was au inch, bright grey, with lli’a-biiteu marks 
all over bi>u ; he held his bead up so high at one end, and his tiiil at the 
other, that my grandfather said he’d have frightened the stoutest fox-hunter 
to look at him ; besides, my dear, he went with his knees in his mouth when 
he tr(d,ted, and gave a skelp of his hind-legs at every stride, that it wasn’t 
safe to he within four yards of him. 

“ ‘ Tlicrc’s action !’ says 'L)ni — * there's hone ami figure ! Quiet as a lamb, 
without slain or blemish, warranted in every harness, and to cjirry a lady.’ 

‘ T wihh lu ’d carry a winc-merehaiit. safe fi)r ahout one hour and a half,’ 
said Tuy gi-indl'allicr to himself. ‘ What's liis pricer” 

“ Bui Tom wouUlirt mind libu, for he wa.s going on reciting the animal’s 
perfe'etions, and tilling liim lioiv be was bred out of Kick the Moon, by Moll 
Flanders, ami that Lord Duuraile liimself only parted with him because he 
didn’t think him showy enough for a charger. ‘Though, to be sure,* said 
'L’om, ‘he’s greatly improved since that. AVill you try him in the school, 
Mr. J.)om[>seY ‘t” said he; ‘ not but i tell you tllat. you’ll find him a little 
mcltlesome or so there ; lake him on the gr;iss, and he’s geutleuess itself- — 
he’s a kid, iliat’s what he is.* 

“ ‘ And Ills price?” .said my gnindfaiher. 

“Dyccr whispered something in his car. 

Blood alive !* said my grandfather. 

Devil a fju thing less. Do you think you’re to get beauty and actilllif 
ay, and gcnt.lo temper, for nothing?’ 

“ My dear, the last words, ‘gentle temper,* wasn’t well out of his mouth. 
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when * the kid’ put his two hind -legs into the little pulpit where the auc- 
tioneer was sitting, and sent him flying through the window behind liim into 
the stall. 

“ ‘ That comes of tickling himj’ said Tom ; ‘ them blackguards never will 
let a horse alone.’ 

“ ' I hope you don’t let any of them go out to the reviews in the Park, 
for 1 declare to Heaven, if 1 was on his back then, Dodd and Dempsey 
would be D. D. sure enough.* 

‘ With a large snaffle, and the saddle well back,’ say^ Tom, ‘ he’s a 

lam^b.’ 

“ ‘ Grod grant it,’ says my grandfather ; ‘ send him over to me to-irfbrrow, 
about eleven.’ He gave a cheque for the money — we never heard how mpcii 
it was — and away lie went. 

“ That must have been a melancholy evening for him, for he sent for old 
Rogers, the attorney, and after he was measured for breeches and boots, he 
made his will and disposed of liis effects, * For there’s no knowing,’ said 
he, ‘ what 176 may do for me.* Rogers did liis best to persuade him off tlic 
excursion : 

“ ‘Dress up one of Dycer’s fellows like you; let him go by the Lord- 
Lieutenant prancing and rearing, and then, you yourself can appear on th(' 
ground, all splashed and spurred, half an hour after.* 

“ * No,* says my grandfather, ‘ I’ll go myself.* 

“ For, so *t is, there’s no denying, when a man has got ambition in his 
heart it puts pluck tlierc. Well, eleven o’clock came, and tlie whole of 
Abbey-street was on foot to sec my grandfather ; there wasn’t a window 
hadn’t five or six faces in it, and every blackguard in the town was there to 
see him go off, just as if it was a show. 

“ ‘ Bad luck to them,’ says my grandfather ; * I wdsli they liad brouglit the 
horse round to the stable-yard, and let me get up in peace.* 

“ And he was right there ; for the stirrup, when my grandfallicr stood 
beside tlic horse, was exactly even with his chiu ; but somehow, with llic 
help of the two clerks aud the book-keeper, and tlic office stool, he. got 
up on his back with as merry a cheer as ever rung put to welcome him, 
while a dirty blackguard, with two old pocket-handkerchiefs for a pair of 
breeches, shouted out, * Old Di^ipsey’s going to get an appetite for tin- 
oysters I* 

“Oewidering everything, 176 behaved very well; ho didn’t plunge, and 
he didh^^ck, and my grandfather said, ‘ Providence was kind enough not 

« t htif Feat P but somehow, he wouldn’t go strmght, but sideways, and 
^shing hia los^ tail on my grandfather’s legs, and sometimes round his 
a way that koifimiiip greatly, till he became used to it. 
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" ‘ Well, if riding be a pleasure,* says my granc^hi^^^ J ]g^le must 
made different from me.* 

“For, saving your fav^r, ma’am, he waS as raw as a gnal^vi|ijBd there 
whsn’t a bit of him the size of a half-crown he could sit on 
out ; and no other pace would the beast go but this little jig, jig, mmiyside 
to side, while he was tossing his head and flinging his mane about, just 
to say, ‘ Couldn’t I pitch you sky-high, if I liked ? Couldn’t I makd^:|^ 
Congreve-rocket of you, Dodd and Dempsey ?* ' ^ 

“When he got on the ‘ Fifteen Acres,* it was only the position he found' 
himseff in that destroyed the grandeur of the scene ; for there was 
thousand people assembled at least, and there was a line of infantry of two 
miles long, and the artillery was drawn up at one end, and the cavidry stood 
beyond them, stretching away towards Knocktnaroon. 

“ My grandfather was now getting accustomed to his snfferiugs, .and he' 
felt that, if 176 did no more, with Gk>d’s help he could bear.it for one 
day, and so he rode on quietly outside the crowd, attracting, of course, a 
fair share of observation, for he wasn’t always in the saddle, bat sometimes 
a little behind or before it. Well, at last there came a cloud of dust, rising 
at the far end of the field, and it got thicker and thicker, and then it broke, 
and there wcj'c while plumes dancing, and gold glittering, and horses all 
shaking their gorgeous trappings, for it was the Staff was galloping up, andv 
then there burst out a great cheer, so loud that nothing seemed possible to*- 
bc louder, until bang — bang — ^bang, eighteen large guns went thundering; 
together, and the whole line of infantry let off a clattering volley, till you’d^; 
think the earth was crashing opmi. 

‘ Devil’s luck to yc all — couldn’t you be quiet a little longer ?’ says D. 
aucl D., for he was trying to get an easy posture to sit in, but just at this 
moment J76 pricked up hjs ears, made three bounds in the air, as if some- 
thing lifted him up, shook his head like a fish, and away he w'cnt : wasn’t it 
wonderful that my grandfather kept his seat ? He remembers, he says, that 
at each bound he was a yard over his back, but as he was a heavy man, and 
kept his legs open, he had the luck to come down in the same place, and a 
sore place if must have been ! for he let a screech out of hnn each time that ; 
would have pierced the heart of a stone. He knew very little more urhafc ^ 
happened, except that he was galloping away somewhere, until at last he 
found himself in a crowd of people, half dead with fatigue and fright, odd 
the horse thick with foam. 

“ ‘ Where am I ?* says my gt^and father. 

“ * You’re in Lucan, sir,’ says a roan. 

“ ‘ And where’s the review?*. says my grandfather. 

Five miles behind you, sir.* 
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‘ Blessed Heaven !’ says he ; ‘ and where’s the duke 

“ * CJod knows/ said tlie man, giving a wink to the crowd, for they 
tliought lie was mad. 

“ ‘ Won’t you get. off and take some refreshment ?’ says the man, for he 
was the owner of a little public. 

“‘Get off!’ says my grandfather; ‘it’s easy talking 1 1 found it hard 

enough to get on. Bring mo a pint of porter where I am.’ And so he 
drained off the liquor, and he wiped his face, and he turned the beast’s head 
once more towards town. 

“ When my grandfather reached the Park again, he was, as you may well 
believe, a tired and a weary man; and, indeed, for that matter, the beast 
didn’t seem mucb fresher than himself, for he laslied his sides more rarely, 
and lie condescended to go straight, and he didn’t carry liis head higher 
than his rider’s. At lust they wound their way up Ihrougli the lir copse at 
the end of the field, and caught sight of the review, and, to be sure, if poor 
D. and H. left the ground before- under a grand salute of artillery andsinull- 
arins, anolficr of the same kind welcomed him back again. It was an 
honour he’d liave been right glad to have dispensed with, for when 170 
heard if, he looked about him to sc^ which way he’d take, gavci a loud neigh, 
and, with a shake that my grandfather said he’d never forget, lie plunged 
forward, and wont straight at the thick of the crow'd : it must have been a 
cruel sight to have seen the people miming for their lives. The soldiers 
that kept the line laughed heartily at the mob, but they hadn’t the joke long 
to iheinselves, for niy grand fat her wont slap at them into the middle of the 
field ; and he did that day wdiat 1 Jiear has been very seldom done by 
cavalry, he broke a square of the Tilth Highlanders, ami scattered them 
over the field. In trutli, the beast must have been the devil himself, for 
wherever he saw most jieople, it was there he always went. There wero, at 
this lime, three heavy dragoons and four of the horse-police, with dwawn 
sword.s, in pursuit of my grandfather; and, if he were the enemy of tlie 
human race, the cries of the multitude could not have been louder, as one 
universal shout arose of ‘Cut him down! Cleave him in two!’ Ami do 
you know, he said, afterward-s, he’d have taken it as a mercy ol^Providencc 
if they had. W ell, my dear, when he had broke through the lligldanders, 
scattered the mob, dispersed the bmid, and left a hole in the big drum you 
could have j)ut your head tlirough, 176 made for the Staff, who, I may re- 
mark, were all this time enjoy ing the confusion immensely. When, however, 
they saw my grandfather licading towards them, there was a general cry of 
* Here he comes ! here he comes ! Take care, your Grace !’ And then; 
arose among the group around the Duke a scene of plunging, kicking, and 
rearing, in the midst of which in dashed my grandfather. Down went an 
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aide-de-camp at one sidej 176 plunged, and off went the town-major at ilie 
other, while a stroke of a sabre, kindly intended for ray grandfather’s skall, 
came down on the horse’s back and made him give plunge the third, which 
shot his rider out of the saddle, and sent him flying through the air like a 
shell, till he alighted under the leaders of a carriage, where the Duchess 
and the Ladies of Honour were seated. 

“Twenty people jumped from their horses now to finish him; if they 
were hunting a rat, they couldn’t have been more venomous. 

“ 'Stop! stop!* said the Duke; 'he’s a capital fellow, don’t hurt him. 
W'ho tyce you, my brave little man ? You ride like Chifney for the Derby.’ 

“ ' God knows who I am !* says my grandfather, creeping out, and wiping 
his* face. ‘ I was Dodd and Dempsey when I left home this morning ; but. 
1 am bciwitched, devil a lie in it.’ 

“ ‘ Dempsey, my Lord Duke,’ .said M'Chivcrty, coming np at the mo- 
ment. ‘ Don’t you know him ?* and he whispered a few words in his Grace’s 
(‘ar, 

“ ‘ Oh, yc.s, to be sure,’ said the Viceroy. ‘ Tliey tell me you liave 
capital pack of hounds, Dempsey. What do you hunt ?’ 

“ ‘ Dorset, foot, aiul dragoons, my Lord,* said my grandfather ; and, to be 
sure, there was a jolly roar of laughter after the words, for poor D. and D. 
wais just telling his mind, without meaning anything more.’ 

“ ' Well, then,’ said the Duke, 'if you’ve always as good sport as to-day, 
you’ve capital fun of it.’ 

*' ' Oh ! dcliglitfui, indeed !* said my graudtathcr ; * never enjoyed myself 
more in my life.’ 

“ ‘ Where’s his horse ?’ said his Grace. 

“ ‘ lie jumped down into the sand rpiarry and broke his neck, my Lord 
Duke.’ . 

“ * The Ilaiivens be praised !’ said my grandfather ; ‘ if it’s true, I am :is 
glad as if I got fifty pounds.’ 

“ The trumpets now sounded for the cavalry to march past, and the Duke 
was about to move aw^ay, when M'Claverty again whispered something in 
his ear. 

Very true,* said he ; ‘well thought of. I say, Dempsey, I’ll go over 
some of these mornings and have a run with your liounds.* 

“ My grandfather rubbed his eyes and looked up, but all he saw was 
about twenty Staff-ofiicers with their hats off, for every man of them saluted 
my father as they passed, and the crowd made way for him with as much 
respect as if it was the Duke himself. He soon got a car to bring him 
home, and notwithstanding all his sufferings that day, and the great escape 
he had of hia life, there wasn’t as proud a man in Dublin as himself. 

c 2 
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‘ He’s coining to hunt with my hounds !* said he ; ‘ ’tisn’t to take an 
oyster and a glass of wine, and he off again ! — ^no, but he’s coming down to 
spend the whole day with me.* 

" The thought was ecstasy ; it only had one drawback. Dodd and 
Dempsey’s house had never kept hounds. Well, ma’am, I needn’t detain 
you long about what happened ; it’s enough if 1 say that in less than six 
weeks my grandfather liad bought up Lord Tyrawley’s pack, and his hunt- 
ing-box, and his horses, and I believe his grooms ; and though he never 
ventured on the back of a beast himself, he did nothing from morning to 
night but listen and talk about hunting, and try to get the names of the 
dogs by heart, and practise to cry, ‘ Tally-ho !* and ‘ Stole away !* and 
‘ Ilo-ith ! ho-ithl* with which, indeed, he used to start out of his sleep 'at 
night, so full he was of the sport. From the 1st of September he never 
had a red coat ofip liis back. 'Pon my conscience, I believe he went to bed 
in his spurs, for he didn’t know what moment the Duke might be on him, 
and tliat’s the way tlie time went on till spring ; but not a sign of his 
Grace, not a word, not a hint that he ever thought more of his promise ! 
Well, one morning my graiidfatlicr was walking very sorrowfully down near 
the Curragli, wliere his hunting-lodge was, when he saw them roping-in the 
course for the races, and he heard the men talking of the magnilicent cup 
the Duke was to give for the winner of the three-year old stakes, and the 
thougiit flashed on him, ‘I’ll bring myself to his memory that way.’ And 
what does lie do, but he goes back to the house and tells his trainer to go 
over to llie racing stables, and buy, not one, nor two, but the three best 
horses that were entered for the race. Well, ma’am, their engagements w'crc 
very heavy, and he had to take them all on himself, and it cost, him a sight 
of money. Tt happened that this time he was on the right scent, for down 
comes M‘CIaverty the same day with orders from the Duke t o take the odds, 
right and left, on one of the three, a little marc called Lot-Me-Alont;-lieidrc- 
tlic-Pcoplc ; she was one of lua own breeding, and he hail a conecit out of 
her. Well, M‘CIaverty laid on the money here and there, till he stood, 
what between the Duke’s bets and all the oflicers of Stair and his own, 
the heaviest winner or loser on that race. 

“ ‘She’s Martin’s mare, isn’t she?’ said M‘Clavcrty." 

“ ' No, sir, she was bought this morning by Mr. Dempsey, of Tear Fox 
Lodge.* 

“ ‘The devil she is,* said M‘Clavcrty; and he jumped on his horse, and he 
cantered over to the Lodge. 

“ ‘ Mr.. Jtempsey at home ?’ says Tie. 

“ ‘Yeiii 'sir.* 

“ ‘ ^ve him this card, and say, 1 beg the favour of seeing him for a few 
momfiH^s.* 
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" The man went oif, and came back in a few minutes, with the answer, 
* Mr. Dempsey is very sorry, but he’s engaged.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, oh ! that’s it !’ says M‘Clavcrty to himself ; " I see how the wind 
blows. I say, my man, tell him I’ve a message from his Grace the Lord- 
Lieutenant.’ 

Well, the answer came for the captain to send the message in, for my 
grandfather couldn’t come out. 

V ‘ Say it’s impossible,’ said M'Claverty ; ' it’s for his own private ear.’ 

“ Dodd and Dempsey was strong in my grandfather that day ! he would 
listen j,o no terms. 

“ ‘ No,’ says he, ‘ if the goods are worth anything, they never come witli- 
out an invoice. I’ll have nothing to say to him.’ 

“ But the captain wasn’t to be baulked ; for, in spite of everything, he 
passed the servant, and came at once into the room where my grandfatlicr 
was sitting —ay, and before he could help it, was shaking him by both hands 
as if he w^as his brother. 

" ‘ Why the devil didn’t you let me in P’ said he ; * I came from the Duke 
with a message for you.’ 

“ * Bother !’ says my grandfather. 

“ ‘ I did though,’ says be ; * he’s got a heavy book on your little mare, and 
lie wants you to make your boy ride a waiting race, and not win the first 
heat — you understand?’ 

“ ‘ 1 do,’ says my grandfather, ‘perfectly; and he’s got a deal of money 
on her, has he ?’ 

“ ‘ He has,’ said the captain ; ‘ and every one at the Castle, too, high and 
low, f om the chief secretary down to the second coachman — wc arc all 
bhckiiig her.’ 

“ ‘ 1 iwn glad of it ! — I am sincerely glad of it,’ said my grandfather, rub- 
bing his hands. 

“ ‘ 1 knew you would be, old boy,’ cried the captain, joyfully. 

“ ‘ Ah, but you don’t know wdiy ; you’d never guess.’ 

“ M'Claverty slared at him, but said nothing. 

“ ‘Well, I’ll tell you,’ resumed my graiidfaihcr ; ‘the reason is this : I’ll 
not let her run, no, divil a step ! I’ll bring her up to the ground, and you 
may look at lier, and sec that she’s all sound and safe, in tojv condition, and 
with a skill like a looking-glass, and then I’ll walk her back again ! And do 
you know why I’ll do this ?* said he, while his eyes Hashed tire, ami his lip 
trembled ; ‘just because I won’t suffer the house of Dodd aiul Dempsey to 
be humbugged as if wc Avcrc greengrocers ! Two years ago, it was to “ eat 
an oyster with me last year, it was a “ day with my hounds maybe now 
his Grace wouldjoin the race dinner; but tliat’s all past and gone — I’ll stand 
it no longer.* 
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' Confound it, man,’ said the captain, ' the Duke must have forgotten 
it. You never reminded him of his engagement. He’d have been delighted 
to have come to you if lie only recollected.* 

“ ‘ I am sorry my memory was better than his,* said my grandfather, ‘ and 
I wisli you a very good morning.* 

“ ‘ Oh, don’t go ; wait a moment ; let us see if we can’t put this matter 
straight. 'You want the Duke to dine with you ?* 

“ ‘ No, I don’t ; I tell you I’ve given it up.* 

“ ‘ Well, well, perliaps so ; will it do if you dine with liim ?* 

“My grandfather had liis hand on the lock — he was; just going — he 
turned round, and fixed bis eyes on the captain. 

“ ‘ Arc you in earnest ? or is this only more of the same game ?’ said he, 
sternly. 

“ ‘ rU make that very easy to you,* said the captain ; ‘ I’ll bring tlic invi- 
tation to you this night ; the mare doesn’t run till to-marrow ; if you don’t 
receive the card, the rest is in your own power.* 

“ "Well, ma’am, my story is now soon told ; that night, about nine o’clock, 
there comes a footman all splashed and muddy, in a Castle livery, up to the. 
door of the Lodge, and he gave a violent pull at the bell, and when the ser- 
vant opened the door, ho called out iu a loud voice, ‘ From his Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant,’ and into the saddle he jumped, and away he was likf?' 
lightning ; and, sure enough, it was a large card, all printed, except a word 
here and there, and it went something this way : 

“ ‘lam commanded by Iiis Excellency tlic Lord-Lieutenant to request 
the pleasure of Mr. Dcmpsey’.s company at diuuer on Friday, tlie 23rd instant, 
at the Lodge, Pheenix Park, at seven o’clock. 

“ ‘Ghanvillr Vkrkkbb, Chamberlain. 

“ * Swords and Bags.’ 

“ ‘ At last !’ said my grandfather, and he wiped the tears from his eyes ; 
for to say the truth, ma’am, it was a long chase without ever getting once a 
‘ good view.’ I must hurry on ; the remainder is easy told. Let-Me-Alone- 
Before-thc- People won the cup, my grandfather was chaired homo from the 
course iu the evening, and kept open lioiise at the Lodge for all comers 
while the races lasted ; and at length the eventful day drew near on whicli 
he was to realise all his long-coveted ambition. It was on the very morn- 
ing before, however, tliat he put on his Court suit for about the twentieth 
time, and the tailor was standing trembling before him while my grand- 
father complained of a wrinkle here, or a pucker there. 

“ ‘ You see/ said he, ‘ you’ve run yourself so close that youVe no time 
now to alter these things before the dinner.* 
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^I']l have time enough, sir,* says the man, 'if the news is true.’ 

" ' What news ?’ says my grandfather, with a choking in his throat, for a 
sudden fear came over him. 

“ ' The news tliey have in town this morning.’ 

" ' W'hat is it ? — speak it out, man !* 

“ ‘They say But sure you’ve heard it, sir?’ 

“ ‘Go on!* says my grandfather; and he got him by the shoulders and 
shook him. ' Go on, or I’ll strangle you 

" ‘ Tliey say, sir, that the Ministry is ont, and * 

" ‘ And well ’ 

“ ‘ And that the Lord-Lieutenant has resigned, and the yacht is coming 
romid to Dunleary to take him away this evening, for he won’t stay longer 
than the time to swear in the Lords Justices — file’s so glad to be out of 
Ireland.’ 

‘'My grandfatheiisat down on the chair, and began to cry, and well he 
might, for not only was the news true, but he was ruined besides. Every 
farthing of the great fortune that Dodd and Dempsey made was lost and 
gone — scattered to the winds ; and wdien liis affairs were wound up, he, 
that was thought one of the richest meu in Dublin, was found to be some- 
thing like nin<5 thousand pounds worse than nothing. Happily for him, his 
mind was gone too, and though he lived a few years after, near Einglass, he 
was always an innocent, didn’t remember anybody, nor who he was, but 
used to go about asking the people if they knew whether his Grace the 
Lord-Lieutenant had put off his dinner-party for the 23rd ; and then he’d 
pull out the old card to show tlicm, for he kept it in a little ease, and put it 
under his pillow every night till he died.” 

JiVhilc Mr. Dempsey’s narrative continued, Tom Leonard indiilgeil freely 
and without restraint in the delights of the Knight’s sherry, forgetting not 
only ^11 his griefs, but the very circumstances and people around him. Had 
the party maintained a conversational tone, it is probable tliat he would 
have been able to adhere to the wise resolutions he had planned for his 
guidance on leaving home ; unhappily, the length of tlie tale, the prosy mo- 
notony of tlrtj speaker’s voice, the deepening twilight which stole on ere the 
story drew to a close, were influences too strong for prudence so frail ; an 
instinct told him that the decanter was close by, and evei^ glass he drained 
either drowned a care or stifled a compunction. 

The pleasant buzz of voices which succeeded to the anecdote of Dodd and 
Dempsey aroused Leonard from his dreary stupor. Wine, ami laughter, 
and meriy voices, were adjuncts he had not met for many a day before, 
and, strangely enough, the only emotions they could call up were some 
vague, visionary sorrowings over his fallen and dcgnwled condition. 
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"By Jove !” said Dempsey, in a wliispcr to Darcy, "the lieutenant has 
more sympathy for my grandfather than I have myself— ITl be hanged if he 
isn’t wiping liis eyes! So you see, ma’am,” added he, aloud, "it was a 
taste for grandeur ruined tlic Dempseys ; the same ambition that has 'de* 
stroyed states and kingdoms lias brought your humble servant to a trifle of 
thirty -eight pounds four and nine per annum for all his worldly comforts and 
virtuous enjoyments ; but, as the old ballad says. 

Though classic ’tis to show one’s grief, 

And cry like Carthaginian Marius, 

I'll not do this, nor ask relief 
Like tliat ould beggar Bclisarius. 

No, ma’am, ‘ Never give in while there’s a score behind the door,* — that’s 
the motto of the Dempseys. If it’s not on their coat-of-anns, it’s written 
in their hearts.” ^ ‘ 

" Your graiidfallier, however, did not seem to possess the family courage,” 
said the Knight, slyly. 

" Well, and what would you have? Wasn’t he brave enough for a winc- 
mcrchant ?” 

“ The ladies will give us some tea, Leonard,*’ said the Knight, as Lady 
Eleanor and her daughter had, some time before, slipped unobserved from# 
the room. 

“ Yes, colonel, always ready,” 

" That’s the way with liiin,” whispered Dempsey ; " he’d swear black and 
blue this minute that you commanded the regiment he served in. He very 
often calls me the quartermaster.” 

The party rose to join the ladies, and while Leonard maintained his former 
silence, Dempsey once more took on himself the burden of the conversation 
. by various little anecdotes of the Fumbally household, and sketches of life 
and manners at Port Ballintray. 

So perfectly at ease did he find himself, so inspired by the happy impres- 
sion he felt convinced he was making, that he volunteered a song " if the 
young lady would only vouchsafe a few chords on the piano” by way of 
accompaniment — a proposition Helen acceded to. 

Thus pass(jd the evening, a period in which Lady Eleanor more than once 
doubted if ilic whole were not a dream, and the persons before her the mere 
creations of disordered fancy ; an impression certainly not lessened as Mr. 
Dempsey’s last words at parting conveyed a pressing invitation to a " little 
thing he’d get up for them at Mother Pum’s.” 
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CIIAPTER II. 

SOME VISITORS AT OWYKNE ABBEY. 

It *18 a fact not only well worthy of mention, but pregnant with its own 
in^^truction, that persons who have long enjoyed all the advantages of an 
elevated social position better support the reverses which condemn them to 
humble and narrow fortunes, than do the vulgar-minded, when, by any 
sudden caprice of ^the goddess, they are raised to a conspicuous and distin- 
guished elevation. 

There is in the Gentleman, and stiU more in the Gentlewoman — as the 
very word itself announces — an clement of placidity and quietude that sug- 
gests a spirit of accommodation to whatever may arise to ruffle the temper 
or disturb the equanimity. SeU-respect and consideration for others are a 
combination not inconsistent or unfrequent, and there are few who have not 
seen, some time or other, a reduced gentleman dispensing in a lowly station 
the mild graces and accomplishments of his order, and, while clcviitiiig 
others, sustaining himself. 

The upstart, on the other hand, like a mariner in some unknown sea 
without chart or compass, has nothing to guide him ; impelled hither or 
thither as caprice or passion dictate, he is neither restrained by a due sense 
of decorum, nor admonished by a conscientious feeling of good breeding. 
With the power that rank and wealth bestows he becomes not distinguished, 
but eccentric ; unsustained by the companionship of his equals, he tries to 
assimilate himself to them rather by their follies than their virtues, and thus 
presents to the world that mockery of rank and station which makes good 
men sad, and bad men triumphant. 

To these observations wc have been led by the altered fortunes of those 
two families of whom our story treats. If the Darcys suddenly found them- 
selves brought down to' a close acquaintanceship with poverty mid its 
fellows, they bore the change with that noble resignation that springs from 
true regard for others at the sacrifice of ourselves. The little shifts and 
straits of narrowed means were ever treated jestingly, the trials that a 
gloomy spirit had converted into sorrows, made matters of merriment and 
laughter, and as the traveller sees the Arab tent in the desert spread beside 
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the ruined temple of ancient grandeur, and liappy faces and kind looks be- 
neath the shade of ever-vanished splendour, so did iliis little group main* 
tain in their fall the kindly affection and the high-soulcd courage that made 
of that humble cottage a home of happiness and cnjoyincni,. 

Let us now turn to the west, where another aud very different picture 
presented itself. Altliough certain weighty questions remained to be tried 
at law between the Darcys and the Hickmans, Bickncll could not advise the 
Knight to contest the mortgage under which the Hickmans had now taken 
X)ossession of the abbey. 

The reputation for patriotism mid independence so fortunately ficquired 
by that family came at a most opportune moment. In no country of 
Europe are the associations connected with the proprietorship of hind more 
regarded than in Ireland ; this feeling, like most others truly Irish, has the 
double property of being either a great blessing or a great curse, for while 
it can suggest a noble attachment to country, it can also, as wc see it in our 
own day, be the fertile source of the most atrocious crime. . 

Had Hickman O’Kcilly succeeded to tlie estate of the Darcys at any other 
moment than when popular o])inion called the one a patriot** and the other 
a “ traitor,*’ the consequences would have been serious ; all the disposable 
force, civil and military, would scarcely have been sufficient to secure pos- 
session. The thought of the **ould ancient family” deposed and exiled by 
the men of yesterday, would have excited a depth of feeling enough to stir 
the country far and near. Every trait that adorned the, one, for genera- 
tions, would be remembered, while the humble origin of the other would be 
offered as the bitterest reproach, by those who thought iii embodying the 
picture of themselves and their, fottuue they were actually summing up the 
largest amount of obloquy and disgrace. Such is mob princijde in every- 
thing ! Aristocracy has no such admirers as the lowly born, just as the 
liberty of the press is inexpressibly dear to tliat part of the population who 
know not how to read. 

When last vre saw Gwynne Abbey the scene was one of mourning, the 
parting hour of those whose affections clung to the old walls, and who were 
to leave it for ever. We must now return there for a brief space under 
different auspices, and when Mr. Hickman O’llcilly, the high-slieriff of the 
county, was entertaining a large and distinguished company in his new and 
princely residence. 

It was week, and the Judges, as well as the leading officers of 

the Crowi his guests ; many of the gentry were also there, some from 
indifferenc^to whom their host might be ; others, from curiosity to see how 
the u|»8tart. Bob Hickman, w^ould do the honouxs ; and there were many who 
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felt far more at tlieir ease in the abbey now, than when they had the fears 
of Lady Eleanor Darcy’s quietude and coldness of manner before them. 

No expense was spared to rival the style and retinue of the abbey under 
its former owners. 0’Reill;y well knew the value of first impressions in 
such matters, and how the report that would soon gain currency would 
decide the matter for or against him. So profusely, and with such disre- 
gard to money was everything done, that, as a mere question of cost, there 
was no doubt that never in the Knight’s palmiest days had anything been 
seen more magnificent than the preparations. Luxuries, brought at an 
immense cost, and by contraband, from abroad ; wines, of the rarest excel- 
lence, abounded at every entertainment ; equipages, more splendid than any 
ever seen there before, appeared each morning ; and troops of servants with- 
out number moved hither and thither, displaying the gorgeous liveries of the 
O’Jloillys. 

Tlie guests were for the most jiart the neighbouring gentry, the military, 
and the members of the Bar; but there were others also, selected with 
p(3culiar care, and whose presence was secured at no inconsiderable pains. 
These were tlie leading “ diiiers-out” of Dublin, and recognised “men about 
town,” wliosc names were scni on club committees, and whose word was 
law on all ({uc.stions of socic+y. Among them, the chief was Con Ileffenxan, 
and he now saw himself for I lie first time a guest at Gwynne Abbey. The 
invitation was made and accepted with a certain coquetting that gave it the 
charueter of a reconciliation ; there were political differences to be got over, 
mutual rcc rim illations to be forgotten ; but as each felt, for his own reasons, 
not iiidispos<!d to renew friendly rclatioi^ the matter presented little diffi- 
culty, and when Mr. OTteilly receivecffliis guest, on his arrival, with a 
shake of both hands, the action was meant and taken as a receipt in full for 
all [last niisuiidcrstanding, and both had loo much tact ever to go back ou 
“ bygones.” 

There had been a little correspondence between the parties, the early 
portions of wliich were marked “ Confidential,” and the latter, “ Strictly 
Confidential and Private.” This relaU'd to a request made by O’Reilly to 
Hcffcrnan "to entreat his influence in behalf of Lionel Darcy. Notliing 
coifid exceed the delicacy of the negotiation, for after professing that the 
friendship which had subsisted between his own son and young Darcy was 
the active motive for the request, he went on to say, tliat in the course of 
certain necessary legal investigations, it was discovered that young Lionel, 
in the unguarded carelessness of a young and extravagant man, had put his 
name to bills of a large amount, and even hinted that he liad not stopped 
there, but had actu^ly gone the length of signing his father’s name to 
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documents for the sale of property. To obtain an appointment for him in 
some regiment serving in India wonld at once withdraw him from the likeli- 
hood of any exposure in these matters. To interest Hcffcrnaii in the affair 
was the object of O’Reilly’s correspondence, and Heffcrnan was only too 
glad, at so ready an opportunity, to renew their ruptured relations. 

Lions were not as fashionable in those days as at present, but still the 
party had its share in the person of Counsellor O’llalloran, the great orator 
of the Bar, and the great speaker at public meetings, the rising patriot who, 
not being deemed of importance enough to bo bought, was looked on as in- 
corruptible. He had come down special to defend O’Reilly in a record of 
Darcy versus TTickman, the first case submitted for trial by Bickncll, and 
one which, small in itself, would yet, if determined in the Knight’s favour, 
form a rule of great importance respecting those that were to follow. 

, It Avas in the first burst of Hickman O’Reilly’s indignation against Go- 
vernment that he had secured O’llalloran as liis counsel, never anticipating 
that any conjuncture would bring him once more into relations with the 
Ministry. ITis appointment of higli-shcriif, however, and his subsequent cor- 
respondence with Heffcrnan, ending with the invitation to the abbey, bad 
greatly altered his sentiments, and he more than once regretted the pre- 
cipitancy with which he had selected his advocate. 

"Whether ** the Counsellor” did or did not perceive that his reception was 
one of less cordiality and more embarrassment than might be expected, it is 
not easy to say, for he was one of those persons who live too much out of 
themselves to betray their own feelings to the world. He was a large and 
well-looking man, but whose features would have been coarse in their ex- 
pression were it not for the animfted intelligence of his eye, and the quaint 
humour that played about the angles of his mouth, and added to the peculiar 
drollery of an accent to which Kerry had lent all its native archness. His 
gestures were bold, striking, and original ; his manner of speaking, even in 
private, impressive — from the deliberate slowness of his utterance, and the 
air of truthfulness sustained by every agency of look, voice, and expression. 
The least observant coidd not fail to remark in him a conscious power, a 


sense of his own grefit gifts either in argument or invective, for* he was no 
less skilful in unravelling the tangled tissue of a knotted statement, than 
in overwhelming bis adversary with a torrent of abusive eloquence. The 


habits of his profession, but, in particular, the practice of cross-examination, 
hadilj^cn him an immense insight into the darker recesses of the human 
made him master of all the subtleties and evasions of inferior 
This knowledge he brought with him into society, where his 
powers of conversation had already established for him a high repute. Ho 
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abounded in anecdote, which Kc introduced so easily and naturally, that the 
apropos had as inucli merit as the story itself. Yet with all these qualities, 
and in a time when the members of his profession were more than ever 
esteemed and courted, he himself was not received, save on sufferance, into 
the better society of the capital. The stamp of a “ low tone,” and the 
assertion of democratic opinions, were two insurmountable obstacles to his 
social acceptance ; and he was rarely, if ever, seen in those cireles which 
arrogated to themselves the title of best. Wliether it was a conscious 
sense of what was “ in him” powerful enough to break down such barriers 
as these, and that, like Nelson, he felt the day would come when he would 
have a “ Gazette of his ownf but his manner at times displayed a spirit of 
haughty daring and effrontery that formed a singular contrast with the slip- 
pery and insinuating soft ness of his nlu priiis tone and gesture. 

If we seem to dwell longer on this picture than the place the original 
occupies in our story would warrant, it is because the character is not ficti- 
tious, and there is always an interest to those who have seen the broad cur- 
rent of a miglity river rolling onward in its mighty strength, to stand beside 
the little slrcamlct which, first rising from the nmuntain, gave it origin — to 
mark the first obstacles that opposed its coursc-^aiid to watch the strong 
impulses that moulded its dtsiiny to overcome them. 

Whatever fears Hickman O’Kcilly might have felt as to hour his counsel, 
learned in the l:iw, would be received by the Government agent, ^Fr. llef- 
fernan, were speedily allayed. The gentlemen had never met before, aiitl 
yet, ere the first day went over, they were as intimate as old acquaintances, 
each, apparently, w'cll pleased with the strong good sense and natural 
humour of the other. And so, indeed, it may be remarked in the world, 
that when two >hrcwd, far-reaching individuals are brought together, the 
atiractiou of (piick intelligence and craft is sufficient to draw them into 
intiniatc relations at once. There is something wonderfully fraternal in 
roguery ! 

This was the only social difficulty O^Rcilly dreaded, and happily it was 
soon dispellpd, and the general enjoyment was unclouded by even the 
sligl^tesl accident. The Judges were hon virants, who enjoyed good living 
and good wunc ; he of the Common Pleas, too, was an excellent shot, and 
always exchanged his robes for a shooting-jacket on euteriug the park, and 
despatched hares and woodcocks as he walked along, with as much uncon- 
cern as he had done Whiteboys half an hour before. The Solicitor-General 
was passionately fond of hunting, and would rather any day have drawn a 
cover than an indictment;- and so with the rest, they seemed all of them 
sporting gentlemen of wit and pleasure, who did a little business at law by 
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way of " distraction.” Nor did O’Halloran form an exception : he was as 
ready as the others to snatch an interval of pleasure amid the fatigues of his 
laborious day. But, somehow, he contrived that no amount of business 
should be too much for him; and while his ruddy check and bright eye 
bespoke perfect health and renewed enjoyment, it was remarked that the 
lamp bamed the whole night long unextinguished in his chamber, and 
that no morning found him ever unprepared to defend i.he interest of his 
client. 

There was, as we have said, nothing to throw a damper on the general 
joy ; fortune was bent on dealing kindly with Mr. O’Reilly, for while he was 
surrounded with distinguished and delighted guests, his fatlier, the doctor, 
the only one whose presence could have brought a blush to his cheek, was 
confined to his room by a severe cold, and unable to join the party. 

The Assize calendar was a long one, and the town the last in the circuit, 
so that the Judges were in no hun*y to move on; besides, Gwyiine Abbey 
was a quarter which it was very unlikely would soon be equalled in style of 
living and resources. For all these several reasons tlic business of the law 
went on wdth an easy and mcasureii pace, the Court opening each day at ten, 
and closing about three or four, when a magnificent procession of carriages 
and saddle-horses drew up in the main street to convey the guests back to 
the abbey. 

While the other trials fonned the daily subject of table-talk, suggesting 
those stories of fun, anecdote, and incident, with which no otiier profession 
can enter into rivalry, the case of Darcy versus Hickman was never alluded 
to, and, being adroitly left last on the list for trial, could not possibly inter- 
fere with tlie freedom so essential to pleasant intercourse. 

ITie day fixed on for this record was a Saturday. It was positively the 
last day the Judges could remain, and having accepted an engagement to a 
distant part of the country for that very day at dinner, the Court was to sit 
early, and there being no other cause for trial, it was supposed the cause 
would be concluded in time to permit their departure. Up to this morning 
the high-sherifiP had never omitted, as in duty bound, to ucqpmpany the 
Judges to the Oourt-licuae, displaying in the number aud splendour of his 
equipages costliness and magnificence that excited the wonder of the 
assembUd%entry. On this day, however, he deemed it would be more deli- 
cate, part, to be absent, as the matter in litigation so nearly con- 
cerp0d himself. And half seriously, and half in jest, he made his apologies 
learned Baron who was to try the cause, and begged for permission 
in inaftniain at the abbey. The request was most natural, and at once acceded 
aaoyd although Heffenan had expressed the gieatead desire to liear the 
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Counsellor, he determined to jAss the mornin", at least, "with O’Reilly, and 
endeavour afterwards to be in time for the address to the jury. 

At last the procession moved off ; several country gentlemen, who had 
come over to breakfast, joining the party, and making the cavalcade, as it 
entered tlic town, a very imposing body. It was the market-day, too, and 
thus ther square in front of the Court-house was crowded witli a frieze- 
coated and red-cloaked population, canicstly gesticulating and discussing the 
apxjroaching trial, for to the Irish pcjisaut the excitement of a law process 
has the most intense and fascinating interest. All the ordinary traffic of the 
day was either neglected or carelessly performed, in the anxiety to see those 
who dispensed the dread forms of justice, but more particularly to obtain a 
sigl^t of the young “ Counsellor,” who, for the first time, had appeared on 
this circuit, but whose name as a patriot and an orator was widely re- 
nowned. 

“Here he comes ! — Here he comes !— Make way there !” went from mouth 
t.o mouth, as O’llalloran, who had entered the inn for a moment, now issued 
forth in wig and gown, and carrying a heavily-laden bag in his hand. The 
crowd opened for liiin respectfully and iu dead silence, and then a hearty 
cheer burst forth, that echoed tlirougU the wide square, and was taken up 
by hundreds of voices in the neiglibouring sti'ccts. 

It needed not the reverend companionship of Father John M*Encrty, the 
parish priest of Curraghglass, who walked at his side, to secure him tliis 
hearty burst of welcome, although of a truth the circumstance had its merit 
also, and many favourable comments were passed upon O’Halloran for the 
familiar way he leaned on the priest’s arm, and the kindly hitelligcucc that 
subsisted between them. 

If anything could have added to the pleasure of the assembled crowd at 
the instant, it was an announcement by Father John, who, turning round on 
the steps ol* the Court-house, informed them in a kind of (*onMenlial whisper 
that was heard over the square, that “if they were good boys, and ilidn’t 
make any distui bance in the town,” the Counsellor woidd give them a speech 
when the trial was over. 

The most deafening shout of applause followed this declaration, and 
whatever interest the questions of law had possessed for them before, w^as 
now merged iu the higher anxiety to hear the great Counsellor liimself 
dispuss the “ veto,” that long-agitated question each had taught himself to 
believe of nearest importance to liimself. 

“ Wlien last I visited this town,” said Bicknell to the senior counsel em- 
ployed in the Knight’s behalf, “ I witnessed a very dilfereut scene. Then 
wc had triumphal arches, and bonfire illuminations, and addresses. It was 
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young Darcy’s birthday, and a more enthuAastic reception it is impossible 
to conceive than he met in these very streets from these very people.” 

“ Tliere is only one species of interest felt for dethroned monarchs,” said 
the other, caustically — “ how they bear their misfortunes.” 

The man you sec yonder waving his hat to young O’Reilly, was one of 
a deputation to congratulate the heir of Gwynne Abbey ! I remciftber him 
well — ^liis name is IVIitchell.” 

“ I hope not the same I see upon our jury-list here,” said the Counsellor, 
as he unfolded a written paper, and perused it attentively. 

The same man ; he holds his house under the Darcys, and has received 
many and deep favours at their hands.” 

So much the worse, if we should find him in the jury-box. But have we 
any chance of young Darcy yet ? Do you give up all hope of his arrival ?” 

“ The last tidings I received from my clerk were, that he was to follow 
him down to Plymouth by that night’s m|al, and still hoped to be in time to 
catch him ere the transport sailed.” 

“ "Vniat a rash and reckless fellow he must be, that would leave a country 
where he has such interests at stake.” 

“ If he felt that a point of honour or duty was involved, I don’t believe 
he’d sacrifice a jot of cither to gain this cause, and I’m certain that some 
such plea has been made use of on the present occasion.” 

“ How they cheer ! What’s the source of their enthusiasm at this mo- 
ment ? There it goes, that carriage with the green liveries and the Irish 
motto round the crest. Look at O’llalloran, too ! how he shakes hands 
with the townsfolk ; canvassing for a verdict already ! Now, Bickncll, let 
us move on ; but, for my part, I feel our cause is decided outside the Court- 
house. If I’m not very much mistaken, w’e are about to have an era 
of ‘ popular justice ’ in Ireland, and our enemies could not wish^us worse 
luck.” 
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CHAPTER in. 

A SCENE AT THE ASSIZES. 

Althoxtoh Mr. Hickman O’Reilly afPected an easy unconcern regarding 
the issue of the trial, he received during the morning more than one de- 
spatch from the Court-house narrating its progress. They were brief but 
significant ; and when Heffernan, witli his own tact, inquired if the news 
were satisfactory, the reply w*as made by putting into his hands a slij) of 
paper with a few words written in pencil : " They ai-e beaten — the verdict 
is certain.” 

“ I concluded/* said Heffernan, as he handed back the paper, " that the 
case was not deemed by you a very doubtful matter.” 

‘^Neither doubtful nor important,” said Hickman, calmly; “it was an 
effort, in all probability suggested by some crafty lawyer, to break several 
leases on the ground of forgery in the signatures. I am sure nothing short 
of Mr. Darcy’s great difficulties would ever have permitted him to approve 
of such a proceeding.” 

“ The shipwrecked sailor will cling to a hen-coop,” said Heffernan. “ By 
the way, where are these Darcys ? What has become of them ?” 

“ Living in Wales, or in Scotland, some say.” 

“ Are they utterly ruined ?” 

“ Utffel-ly, irretrievably ; a course of extravagance maintained for years at 
a rate of about double his income — loans obtained at any sacrifice — sales of 
l^ropcrty effected without regard to loss, have overwhelmed him, and the 
worst of it is, the little remnant of fortune left is likely to be squandered in 
vain attempts to recover at law what he has lost by recklessness.” 

Heffernan walked on for some moments in silence, and, as if pondering 
over Hickman’s words, repeated several times, half aloud : “No douhl of it 
— no doubt of it.” Then added, in a louder tone : “ The whole history of this 
family, Mr. O’Reilly, is a striking confirmation of a remark I liearil made, a 
few days since, by a distinguished individual — to you I may say it was Lord 
Cornwallis. * Heffernan,’ said he, 'this country is in a state of rapid transi- 
tion ; everything progresses but the old gentry of the land ; they alone seem 
rooted to ancient prejudices, and fast confirmed in bygone barbarisms.’ 1 

VOL. II. D 
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ventured to ask him if he could suggest a remedy for the evil,, and I’ll never 
forget the tone with which he whispered in my car, ‘ Yes ; supersede them !* 
And that, sir,” said Heffeman, laying his hand confidentially on O’Reilly’s 
arm— “ that is and must be the future policy regarding Ireland.” 

Mr. Heffeman did not permit himself to risk the success of his stroke by 
a word more, nor did he even dare to cast a look at his companion and watch 
how hb spell was working. As the marksman feels when he has shot his 
bolt that no after-thought can amend the aim, so did he wait quietly for the 
result, without a single effort on his part. 

" The remark is a new one to me,” said O’Reilly, at length ; “ but so com- 
pletely does it accord with my own sentiments, I feel as if I cither had, or 
might have, ntade it myself. The old school you speak of were little cal- 
culated to advance the prosperity of the country ; the attachment of the 
people to them was fast wearing out.” 

“Nay,” interposed Heffeman, “it was that very same attachment, that 
rude remnant of feudalism, made the greatest barrier against improvement. 
Tlie law of the land was powerless in comparison with the obligations of 
this clanship. It is time, full time, that the people should become English 
in feeling, as they are in law and in language, and to make them so, the first 
step is, to work the reformation in the gentry. Now, at the hazard of a 
Uberty urhich you may deem an impertinence, I will tell you frankly, Mr. 
O’Reilly, that you, you yourself, are admirably calculated to lead the van of 
this great movement. It is all very natural, and perhaps very just, that in 
a moment of chagrin with a Minister or his party, a man should feel indig- 
nant, and — although acting under a misconception — throw himself into a 
direct opposition ; yet a little reflection will show that such a line involves 
a false position. Popularity with the masses could never recompense a man 
like you for tlie loss of that higher esteem you must sacrifice for it ; the 
devoirs of your station impose a very different class of duties from what 
this false patriotism suggests ; besides, if from indignation— a causeless in- 
dignation I am ready to prove it— you separate yourself from the Government, 
you are virtually suffering your own momentary anger to decide the whole 
question of your son’s career. You are shutting the door of advancement 
against a young man with every adventitious aid of fortune in his favour— 
handaome*~accomplished — wealthy — ^what limit need there bo to his arabi- 
fellow, like our friend ‘ the Counsellor,’ without 
family, friends, or fortune, hut with lungs of leather, and a ready tongue, 
wfll beat you hoUow in the race, and secure a wider influence over the mass 
of the people than a hundred gentlemen like you I You will deem it, pro- 
bably, enough to spend ten or fifteen thousand on a contested election, and 
to give a vote for yomr party in Parliament j" he, on the other hand, will 
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write letters, draw up petitions, frame soeietics, meetings, resolations, and 
make spcecLes> every word of which will sink deeply into the hearts of men 
whose feelings arc his own. You, and others in your station, will be little 
better than tools in his hands, and powerful as you think yourselves to-day, 
with your broad acres and your cottier freeholders, the time may come when 
these men will be less at your bidding than and for this simple reason, 
the man of nothing will always be ready to bid higher for mob support than 
he who has a fortune to lose.** 

“You have put a very strong case,** said O’Reilly; “perhaps I should 
think it stronger, if I had not heard most of the arguments before, from, 
yourself ; and know by this time how their application to me has not sus- 
tained your prophecy.** 

“ I am ready to discuss that with you, too,’* said Heffeman. " I know 
how it all happened : had I been with you the day you dined with Castle- 
rcagh, the misunderstanding never could have occurred ; but there was a 
fatality in it all. Come,** said he, familiarly, and he slipped his arm, as he 
spoke, witliin 0’Rcilly*s, “ 1 am the worst diplomatist in the world, and I 
fear I never should have risen to high rank in the distinguished coi*ps of 
engineers if such had been my destination. I can lay down the parallels 
and the trenches patiently enough, I can even bring up my artillery and my 
battering-train, but, hang it 1 somehow, I never can wait for a breach to 
storm through. The truth is, if it were not for a very strong feeling, on the 
subject I have just spoken of, you never would have seen me here this day. 
No man is happier or prouder to enjoy your hospitality than I am, but, I 
acknowledge, it was a higher sentiment induced me to accept your invita- 
tion. When your note reached me, I showed it to Castlereagh. 

‘ What answer have you sent ?’ said he. 

“ ‘ Declined, of course,’ said I. 

You arc wrong, Heffeman,* said his Lordship, as he took from me the 
note which I held ready sealed in my hand ; * in my opinion, Hefferuan, you 
arc quite wrong.* 

“ ' I may be so, my Lord ; but I confess to you I always act from the 
first impulse, and if it suggests regret afterwards, it at least saves ti*oublc 
at the time.* ' 

“ 'Heffeman,* said the Secretaiy, as he calmly read over the lines of your 
letter, ‘there arc many reasons why you should go; in the first place, 
O’Rfully lias really a fair grudge against us, and this note shows tJiat lie baa 
the manliness to forget it. Every line of it bespeaks the gentleman, and 
ril not feel contented with myself until you convey to him my own sorrow 
for what is past, and the Jbigh sense 1 entci'toin of bis character and 
conduct.* 


d2 
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“ He said a great deal more ; enough, if I tell you he induced me to re- 
scind my first intention, and to become your guest ; and I may say, that I 
never followed advice the consequences of which have so thoroughly sus- 
tained my expectations.” * 

"This is very flattering,” said O’Reilly; "it is, indeed, more than I 
looked for; but, as you have been candid with me, I will be as open with 
you : I had already made up my mind to retire, for a season at least, from 
politics. My father, you know, is a very old man, and not without the pre- 
judices that attach to liis age ; he was alw'ays adverse to those ambitious 
views a public career would open, and a degree of coldness had begun to 
grow up between us in consequence. This estrangement is now happily at 
an end ; and, in his consenting to our present mode of life, and its ex])endi- 
ture, he is, in reality, paying the recompense of his former opposition. 1 
will not say what changes time may W'ork in my own opinions, or my line of 
acting, but I will pledge myself that, if 1 do resume the path of public life, 
you are the very first man I will aj^rise of the intention.” 

A cordial shake-hands ratified this compact, and Heifevnan, who now* saw' 
that the fortress had capitulated, only stipulating for the honours of war, was 
about to add something very complimentary, when Beecham O’B^illy gal- 
loped up, with his horse splashed and covered with foam. 

" Don’t you want to hear O’Halloran, Mr. Hefiemau P” cried he. 

" Yes, by all means.” 

" Come ^ong, then ; don’t lose a moment ; there’s a phaeton ready for you 
at the door, and, if we make haste, wc’ll be in good time.” 

O’Reilly whispered a few words in his son’s ear, to which the other re- 
plied, aloud, 

" Oh ! quite safe — ^perfectly safe. He was obliged to join his regiment, 
and sail at a moment’s notice.” 

" Young Darcy, I presume P” said Heffernau, with a look of malicious in- 
telligence. But no answer was returned, and O’Reilly continued to con- 
verse eagerly in Bcccham’s car. 

" Hero comes the carriage, Mr. Hefieman,” said the young man, " so 
slip in, and let’s be off;” and, giving his horse to a servant, he his seat 
beside Hcffernc*m, and drove off at a rapid pace towards the town.. 

After a quick jwx of some miles tliey entered the town, and had no 
necessity to 6’Halloran had begun his address to the jury. The 

streets whichgw^ the square before the Court-house, and the square itself, 
was actuaj^Qrammed with country-people, of all adxes and ages; some 
standing off, or holding their hands close to their ears, but all, in 

breathless listening to the words of "tjlie Counsellor,” which were 

not less a^bie to those without than within tber building. 
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Nothing short of Beecham 0*lleilIy*s present position in the county, and 
the fact that the gratification they were then deriving was of his family’s 
procuring for them, could liave enabled him to force a passage through that 
dense crowd, which wedged up all the approaches. As it was, he could only 
advance step by step, the horses and even the pole of the carriage actually 
forcing the way through the throng. 

As they went thus slowly, the rich tones of the speaker swelled on the 
air with a clear, distinct, and yet so soft and even musical intonation, that 
they fell deeply into the hearts of the listeners. He was evidently bent as 
much pn appealing to those outside the court as to the jury, for his speech 
was less addressed to the legal question at issue, than to the social condi- 
tion of the peasantry ; the all but absolutism of a landlord — the serf-like 
slavery of a tenantry, dependent on the will or the caprice of the owners of 
the soil ! With the consummate art of a rhetorician, he first drew the picture 
of an estate happily circumstanced, a benevolent landlord surrounded by a 
contented tenantry, the blessings of the poor man, ** rising luce the dews of 
the eartli, and descending again in rain to refresh and fertilise the sqiircc it 
sprang from.” Not vaguely nor unskilfully, but with thorough knowledge 
of his subject, he descanted on tlie condition of the peasant, his toils, his 
struggles against poverty and sickness borne with long suffering and 
patience, from the firm trust that, even in this world, his destinies were 
committed to no cruel or unfeeling task-master. Although generally a 
studied plainness and even homeliness of language pervaded all he said, yet, 
at times, some bold figure, some striking and brilliant metaphor would 
escape him, and then, far from soaring — as it might be suspected he had — 
above the comprehension of the hearers, a subdued murmur of delight would 
follow the words, and swelling louder and louder, burst forth at last into 
one great, roar of applause. If a critical car might cavil at tlie incomplete- 
ness or inaptitude of his similes, to the warm imagination and excited fancy 
of the Irish peasant they had no such blemishes. 

It was at the close of a brilliant peroration on this theme, that Hcffernan 
and Beecham O’Reilly readied the Court-house, and with difficulty forcing 
their way, ofitained standing-room near the bar. 

The orator liad paused, and turning round, he caught Beecham’s eye ; the 
glance exchanged was but of a second’s duration, but, brief as it was, it did 
not escape Heffernan’s notice, and with a readiness ho knew well how to 
profit by, he assumed ^ quiet smile, as though to say that he, too, had read 
its meaning. The young man blushed deeply ; whatever his secret thoughts 
were, he fdt ashamed tliat another should seem to know them, and in a 
hesitating whisper, said, > 

“ Perhaps my father has told you ?” 
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A short nod from Heffernan — a gesture to imply anything or nothing — 
was all his reply, and Becchani went on : 

“ He’s going to do it, now.” 

Heffernan made no answer, but, leaning forward on the rail, settled liim- 
self to listen^attentively to the speaker. 

" Gentlemen of the Jury,” said OTIalloran, in a low and deliberate tone, 

if the only question I was interested in bringing before you this day was 
he cause you sit there to try, I would conclude here. Assured as I feel 
what your, verdict will and must be, I would not add a word more, nor 
weaken the honest merit of your convictions by anytliing like an appeal to 
your feelings. But I cannot do this. The law of the land, in the plenitude 
of its liberty, thi'ows wide the door of justice, that all may enter and seek 
redress for wrong, and with such evident anxiety that he who believes liim- 
self aggrieved should find no obstacle to his right, and that even he who 
frivolously and^ maliciously advances a charge against another, suffers no 
heavier penalty for his offence than the costs of the suit. No, my Lords, 
for th^valuable moments lost in a vexatious cause, for the public time con- 
sumed, for insult and outrage cast upon the immutable principles of right 
and wrong, you have nothing more severe to inflict than the costs of the 
action ! — a pecuniary fine, seldom a heavy one, and not unfrequcntly to be 
levied upon insolvency 1 What encouragement to the spirit of revengeful 
litigation! How suggestive of injury is the system! How deplorable 
would it be if the Temple could not be opened without the risk of its altar 
being desecrated! But, happily, there is a remedy — a great and noble 
remedy — for an evil like this. The same glorious institutions that ha\ e 
built up for our protection the bulwark of the law, have created another 
barrier against wrong — ^grander, more expansive, and more enduring still ; 
one neither founded on the variable basis of nationality or of language, not 
propped by the artifices of learned, or the subtleties of ^rafly men.; not 
following the changeful fortunes of a political condition, or tempered by the 
tone of the judgment-seat, but of all l^ds, of every tongue, and nation, and 
people, great, enduring, and immutable — the law of Public Opinion. To 
tlie bar of this judgmeut-seat, one higher and greater than evefi your Lord- 
ships, 1 would now summon the plaintiff in this action. There is no need 
that 1 should detail the charge against him, the accusation he has brought 
this day is our indictment — his allegation is his crime.” 

The reader, by this time, may partake of Mr. Heffernan’s prescience, and 
divine what the secret intelligence between the Coimsellor and Beccham 
poii;ciicled, and that a long-meditated attack on the Knight of Gwymie, in 
all the relations of his public and private life, was the cliief duty of Mr. 
O’llalloran in the action. Taking a lesson from the great and illustriouB 
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chief of a neighbouring state, O’Kcilly felt that Usurpation can never be 
successful till Legitimacy becomes odious. The “ prestige’^ of the old 
fajfiily” clung too powerfully to every class in the county to make his suc- 
cession respected. His low origin was too recent, liis moneyed dealings too 
notorious, to gain him acceptance, except on the ruins of the Darcys. The 
new edifice of his ovm fame must be erected out of the scattered and broken 
materials of his rival’s house. If any one was well calculated to assist in 
such an emergency, it was O’Halloran^ 

It was by — ^to use his own expression — “ weeding the country of such 
men” •that the field would be opened for that new class of politicians who 
were to issue their edicts in newspapers, and hold their parliaments in 
public meetings. Against exclusive or exaggerated loyalty the struggle 
would be violent, but not difficult ; while against moderation, souud sense 
and character, the Counsellor well knew the victory was not so easy of 
attainment. He himself, therefore, had a direct personal object in this 
attack on the Knight of Gwynne, and gladly accepted the special retainer 
that secured his services. 

By a series of artful devices, he so arranged his case that the Knight of 
Gwynne did not appear as an injured individual seeking redress against the 
collusive guilt of his agent and his tenantry, but as a ruined gambler, endea- 
vouring to break the leases he had himself granted and guaranteed, and, 
by an act of perfidy, involve hundreds of innocent families in hopeless 
beggary. To the succour of these unprotected people Mr, Hickman O’Reilly 
was represented as coming forward, this noble act of devotion being the first 
pledge he had ofiered of what might be expected from him as the future 
leader of a great county. 

He sketched with a masterly bpt diabolical ingenuity tbo whole career of 
the Kpigbt, representing him at every stage of life as the pampered volup- 
tuarj^ seeking means for fresh enjoyment, without' a thought of the conse- 
quences ; ho exhibited him dispensing, not the graceful duties of hospi- 
tality, but the reckless waste of a tasteless household, to counterbalance by 
profusion tl\p insolent hauteur of his wife, ” that some Lady Eleanor wlio 
woujd not deign to associate with the wives and, daughters of his neigii- 
bours !” *' I know not,” cried the orator, “ whether you were more cnishcd 
by his gold or by her insolence : it was time that you should weary of both. 
You took the wealth on trust, and the rank on guess — what now remains of 
either ?” 

He drew a frightful picture of a suffering and poverty -enslaved f enantry, 
sinking fast into barbarism from hopelessness — unhappily, no Irishman need 
depend upon his imagination for the sketch. He contrasted the hom-s of 
toil and sickness with the wanton spendthrift in his pleasures — ^the gambler 
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setting the fate of families on the die, reserving for his last hope the conso- 
lation that he might still betray those whom he had ruined, and that wlien 
lie had dissipated the last shilling of liis fortune, he still had the resource of 
putting his honour up to auction ! “ And who is there will deny that he did 
tliis ?” cried O’Htdloran. “Is there any man in the kingdom lias not heard 
of his conduct in Parliament, that foul act of treachery which the justice of 
Heaven stigmatised by his ruin ! How on the very night of the debate he 
was actually on his way to inflict the last wound upon his country, when the 
news came of his own overwhelming destruction ! And, like as you have 
seen some lime in our unhappy land the lured informer transferred from the 

witness-table to the dock, this man stands now forth to answer for his own 

* • 

oflicnccs I 

“ It was full time that the rotten edifice of tliis feudalist gentry should 
fall — ^honour to you on whom the duty devolves to roll away the first 
stone I” 

A slight movement in the crowd bcliind the bar disturbed the silence in 
which the Court listened to the speaker, and a murmur of disapprobation 
was heard, when a hand, stretched forth, threw a little slip of paper on the 
tabic before O’Halloran. It was addressed to him ; and believing it came 
from the attorney in the cause, he paused to read it. Suddenly his features 
became of an ashy paleness, liis lip trembled convulsively, and in a voice 
scarcely audible from emotion, he addressed the Bench. 

" My Lords — I ask the protection of this Court. I implore your Lord- 
ships to see that an advocate, in the discharge of his duty, is not the mark 

of an assassin. I have just received this note '' He attempted to read 

it, but, after a pause of a second or two, unable to utter a word, he handed 
the paper to the Bench. 

Tlic Judge perused the paper, and imincdiai-ely whispered an Crder that 
the writer, or, at least, the bearer of the note, should be taken* into 
custody. 

“You may rest assured, sir,” said the senior Judge, addressing O' Hal- 
loran, “ that we will punish the offender, if he be discovered, witJi the utmost 
penalty the law permits. Mr. Sheriff, let the Court be searched.” 

The sub-sheriff was already, with the aid of a strong police force, engaged 
in the effort to discover the individual who had thus dared to interfere with 
the administration of justice ; but all in vain. The Court and tlie galleries 
wcj^^Krchj^dj^hout eliciting anything that could lead to detection ; and 
aljjl^gh se^&t^were taken up ou suspicion, they were immediately after- 
wards liberiSR on being recognised as persons well known and iu repute. 
MeanwhWiKe business of tha trial stood still, and O’HaUoran, witii his 
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arms folded^ and Lis brows bent in a sullen frown, sat witboui speaking, or 
noticing any one around Lim. 

The euriosity to know the exact words the paper contained was mean- 
while* extreme, and a tliousaiid absurd versions gained currency, for, in the 
absence of all fact, invention was had recourse to : “ Young Darcy is liere-^ 
he was seen this morning on the moil — ^it was he himself gave the letter.” 
Such were among the rumours around, while ConHeifeman, coolly tapping his 
snuff-box, asked one of the lawyers near lum, but in a voice plainly audible 
on cither side, ” 1 hope our friend Bagenal Daly is well ; have you seen him 
lately?”. 

From that moment an indistinct murmur ran through the crowd that it 
was Daly had come back to “ the West” to challenge the whole Bar, and 
the Bench, if necessary. Many added that there could no longer be any 
doubt of the fact, as Mr. Ileifernan had seen and spoken to him. 

Order was at last restored, but so completely had this new incident ab- 
sorbed all the interest of the trial, that already the galleries began to thin, 
and of the great crowd that filled the body of the Court, many had taken 
their departure. The Counsellor arose, agitated, and evidently disconcerted, 
to finish his task : he spoke, index’d, indignantly of the late attempt to 
coerce the free expression of the advocate “ by a brutal threat,” but the 
theme seemed one he felt no pleasure in dwelling upon, and he once more 
addressed liimsclf to the facts of the case. 

The J udge charged briefly, and the Jury, without retiring from the box, 
brought in a verdict for Hickman O’Reilly. 

When the Judges retired to unrobe, a messenger of the Court summoned 
O’llalloran to their chamber. His absence was very brief, but when he re- 
turned his face was paler, and his manner more disturbed than' ever, not- 
withstanding an evident effort to seem at ease and unconcerned. By this 
lime Hickman O’Reilly had arrived in the town, and HclTcruan was com- 
plimenting the Counsellor on the admirable display of his speech. 

“1 regret sincerely that the delicate nature of the position in which I 
stood prevented my hearing you,” said O’Reilly, shaking his hand. 

“ You have indeed had a great loss,” said lieffernan ; a more brilliant 
display I never listened to.” 

“ Well, sir,” interposed the little priest of Curraghglass, who, not alto- 
gether to the Counsellor’s satisfaction, had now slipped an arm inside of his, 
“ I hope the evil admits of remedy ; Mr. O’Halloran intends to address a 
few words to the people before he leaves the town.” 

Whether it was the blank look that suddenly O’Reilly’s features assumed, 
or the sly malice that twinkled in Heffeman’s gi'ey eyes, or that his own 
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feelings suggested the course, but the Counsellor hastily whispered a few 
words in the priest’s ear, the only audible portion of which was the conclu- 
sion : “Be that as it may. I’ll not do it.” 

“ I’m ready now, Mr. O’B^illy,” said he, turning abruptly round. 

“My father has gone over to say 'Good-by’ to the Judges,” said 
Beechara; “but I’ll diive you back to the abbey — the carriage is now at 
the door.” 

With a few more words in a whisper to the priest, O’Halloran moved on 
with young O’Heilly towards the door. 

“ Only think, sir,” said Father John, dropping behind with ^effeman, 
from whose apparent intimacy with O’Halloran he augured a similarity of 
politics, “ it is the first time the Counsellor was ever in our town, the people 
have been waiting since two o’clock to hear him on the 'veto’— sorra one 
of them knows what the same ' veto’ is — but it will be a cruel disappoint- 
ment to see him leave the place Without so much as saying a word.” 

Do you think a short address from me would do instead P” said Hefler- 
nan, slyly ; “ I know pretty well what’s doing up in Dublin.” 

“Nothing could be better, sir,” said Father John, in ecstasy; “if the 
Counsellor would just introduce you in a few words, and say that, from 
great fatigue, or a sorerthroat, or anything that way, ho deputed his friend 
Mr. 

“ Heffeman’s my name.” 

“ His friend Mr. Heffeman to state his views about the ‘ veto’ — ^mind, it 
must be the * veto*— you can touch on the reform in Parliament, the oppres- 
sion of the penal laws, but the 'veto’ will bring a cheer that will beat them 
all.” 

“ You had better hint the thing to the Counsellor,” said Heffeman ; “ 1 am 
ready whenever you want me.” 

As the priest stepped forward to make tlie communication to O’Halloran, 
that gentleman, leaning on Beecham O’Heilly’s arm, had just reached the 
steps of the Court-house, where now a considerable police force was sta- 
tioned, a measure possibly suggested by O’Reilly himself. 

The crowd, on catching sight of “the Counsellor,” cheerefl vociferously, 
and, although they were not without fears that he intended to depart with- 
out speaking, many averred that he would address them from the carriage. 
Before Father John could make known his request, a young man, dressed in 
a riding costume, burst through the line of police, and, springing up the 
steps, seized CFHalloran by the collar, 

“ I gave jou a choice, sir,” said h^ “ and you made it and, at the same 
instant, heavy horsewliip, struck him several times across the shoulders, 
and even^^ylf face. So sudden was the movement, and so violent the assault. 
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that, although a man of great personal strength, CKHalloran had received 
several blows almost before he could defend himself, and when he had rallied, 
his adversary, though much lighter and less muscular, showed in skill, at 
least; he was his superior. The struggle, however, was not to end here, for 
the mob, now seeing their favourite champion attacked, with a savage howl 
of vengeance dashed forward, and the police, well aware that the youth 
would be tom limb from limb, formed a line in front of him with fixed 
bayonets. For a few moments the result was doubtful ; nor was it until more 
tlm one retired into the crowd bleeding and wounded, that the mob desisted, 
or limited their rage to yells of vengeance. 

Meanwhile ** the Counsellor” was pulled back within the Court-house by 
his Qompanions, and the young man secured by two policemen ; a circum- 
stance w^hich went far to allay the angry tempest of the people without. 

As, })al6 and powerless from passion, his livid cheek marked with a deep 
blue welt, O’Halloran sat in one of the waiting-rooms of the Court, O’Reilly 
!uid his son endeavoured, as well as they could, to calm down liis rage : ex- 
pressing, from time to time, their abhorrence of the indignity offered, and 
the certain penalty that awaited the offender. O’Hallorah never spoke ; he 
tried twice to utter somctliing, but the words died away without sound, and 
he could only point to his check with a trembling hngcr, while his eyes 
glared like the red orbs of a tiger. ^ 

As they stood thus, Heffeman slipped noiselessly behind O’Beilly, and 
said in his car, 

“ Get him off to the abbey ; your son will take care of him. 1 have some- 
thing for yourself to hear.” 

O’Reilly nodded significantly, and then, turning, said a few words in a 
low, persuasive tone to O’llallorau, concluding thus : " Yes, by all means, 
leave the whole affair in my hands. Til have no difficulty in making a 
bench. The town is full of my brother magistrates.” 

‘‘ On every account I would recommend this course, sir,” said Heffeman, 
with one of those peculiarly meaning looks by which he so well knew how- 
to assume a further insight into any circumstance than his neighbours pos- 
sessed. 

“ I*wiil address the people,” cried O’Halloran, breaking his long silence 
with a deep and passionate utterance of the words ; “ they shall seo in me the 
strong evidence of the insolent oppression of that faction that rules this 
country; I’ll make the land ring with the tyranny that would stifle the 
voice of justice, and make the profession of the Bar a forlorn hope to evc^ 
man of independent feeling.” 

" Tilt* people have dispersed already,” said Beecham, as he came back 
from the door of the Court ; “the square is quite empty.” 
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“ Yes, I did that,” whispered Heffeman in O’Reilly’s car ; " I made my 
servant put on the Counsellor’s great-coat, and drive rapidly off towards the 
abbey. The carriage iynow, however, at the back entrance to the Court- 
house, so, by all means, persuade him to return.” 

"When do you propose bringing the fellow up for examination, Mr, 
O’Reilly ?” said O’Halloran, as he arose from his seat. 

" To-morrow morning. I have given orders to summon a full bench of 
magistrates, and the affair shall be sifted to the bottom.” 

" You may depend upon that, sir,” said the Counsellor, sternly. “ Now 
I’ll go back with you, Mr. Beccham O’Reilly.” So saying, he moved to- 
wards a private door of the building where the phaeton was in waiting, and, 
before any attention was drawn to the spot, he was seated in the carriage, 
and the horses stepping out at a fast pace towards home. 

" It’s not Bagenal Daly P” said O’Reilly, the very moment he saw the 
carriage drive off. 

"No! no I” said Heffernau, smUing. 

" Nor the young Darcy — ^the captain P” 

" Nor him either. It’s a young feDow we have been seeking for in vain 
the last month. His name is Forester.” 

" Not Lord Castlereagh’s Forester ?” 

" The very man. Yon may^ave met him here as Darcy’s guest P” 

O’Reilly nodded. 

" What makes the affair worse is, that the relationship with Castlereagh 
will be taken up as a party matter by O’Halloran’s fiiends in the press ; they 
will see a Castle plot, where, in reality, there is nothing to blame save the 
rash folly of a hot-headed boy.” 

" Wliat is to be done ?” said O’Reilly, putting his hand to his forehead, 
in his embarrassment to think of some escape from the difficulty. 

" I see but one safe issue — always euough to any question, if men have 
resolution to adopt it.” 

" Let me hear what you counsel,” said O’Reilly/ as ho cast a searching 
glance at his astute companion. 

" Get him off as fast as you can.” 

" O’Halloran ! You mistake him, Mr. Heffeman ; he’ll prosecilte the 
business to the end.” 

" I’m speaking of Forester,” said Heffeman, dryly ; "it is hU absence is 
the important matter at this moment.” 

, " I confess I am myself unable to appreciate your view of the o^e,” said 
O’Reilly, with a cunnii^ smile; the policy is a new one to me which teaches 
that a magistrate should favour the escape of a prisoner who has just insulted 
one of his o\m friends.” 
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“ I may be able to explain my meaning to your satisfaction,” said Heffer- 
nan, as, taking O’Reilly’s arm, he spoke for some time in a low, but earnest 
manner. " Yes,” said he, aloud, “your son Beecham was the object of tliis 
youiijf man’s vengeance; chance alone turned his anger on ‘the Counsellor.’ 
His sole purpose in ‘the West’ was to provoke your son to a duel, and I 
know well what the result of your proceedings to-morrow would effect. 
Forester would not accept of his liberty on bail, nor would he enter into a 
security on his part to keep the peace. You will be forced, actually forced, 
to commit a young man of family and high position to a gaol ; and what will 
the world say P That in seeking satisfaction for a very gross outrage on the 
character of his friend, a young Englishman of high family was sent to 
prison^ In Ireland the tale will tell badly ; we always have more sympathy 
than censure for such offenders. In England, how many will know of his 
friends and connexions, who never heard of your respectable bench of magis- 
trates — will it be very wonderful if they side with their countryman against 
the stranger ?” 

“How am I to face O’llalloran if I follow tliis counsel P” said O’Reilly, 
with a thoughtful but embarrassed air. 

“ Then, as to Lord Casiiereagh,” continued Heffeman, not heeding the 
question, “he will take your interference as a personal and particular 
favour. There never was a more favourable opportunity for you to discon- 
nect yourself with the whole affair. The hired advocate may calumniate as 
he will, but he can show no collusion or connivance on your part. I may 
toll you, in confidence, that, a more indecent and gross attack was never 
uttered than this same speech. I heard it, and from the beginning to the 
end it w^as a tissue of vulgarity and falsehood. Oh! I know what you 
would say : 1 complimented the speaker on his success, and all that : so I did, 
perfectly true, and he understood me, too— there is no greater impertinence, 
perhaps/than in telling a man that you mistook his bad cider for champagne ! 
But enough of liiin. You may have all the benefit, if there be suCh, of the 
treason, and yet never rub shoulders with the traitor. You sec. I am eager 
on this point, and I confess 1 am very much so. Your son Beecham could 
not have a wofte enemy in the world of Club and Fashion than this same 
Fprestef ; he knows and is known to everybody.** ' 

, ‘*But' 1 cannot perceive how the thing is to be done,” broke in O’Reilly, 
pettishly; “you seem to forget that O’llalloran is not the man to be put 
off with any lame, disjointed stdiy.” 

" Easily enough,” said Heffernan, coolly; ‘Hhero is no iliffioully what- 
ever. You can blunder in the warrant of his committal ;■ you can designate 
him by a wrong Christian name, call him Robert, not Richard ; he may be 
admitted to bail, and the sum a low one. The rest follows naturally ; or. 
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better tban all, let some other magistrate — you surely know more than one 
to aid in such a pinch — take the case upon Mmself, and make all the neces- 
sary errors ; that’s the'-best plan.” 

“ Gonolly, perhaps,” said O’Reilly, musingly ; “ he is a great friend of 
Darcy’s, and would risk something to assist this young fellow.” 

Well thought of,” cried He^eman, slapping him on the shoulder ; “just 
give me a line of introduction to Mr. ConoUy on one of your visiting cards, 
and leave the rest to me.” 

” If I yield to you in this business, Mr. IleflFeman,” said O’Reilly, as he 
sat^down to write, I assure you it is far more from my implicit confidence 
in your skill to conduct it safely to the end, than from any power of persua- 
sion in your arguments. O’Halloran is a formidable enemy.” 

“ You never were more mistaken in your life,” said HelTeman, laughing ; 
“ sucli men are only noxious by the terror they inspire ; they arc the rattle- 
snakes of tlie world of mankind, always giving notice of their approacli, and 
never dangerous to the prudent. Ho alone is to be dreaded who, liger-like, 
utters no ciy till liis victim is in his fangs.” 

There was a savage malignity in the way these words were uttertjd that 
made O’Reilly almost shudder. Hefifeman saiw the emotion he had un- 
guardedly evoked, and laughing, said, 

“Well, am I to hold over the remainder of my visit to the abbey as a debt 
unpaid ? for I really have no fancy to let you off so cheaply.” 

“ But you arc coming hack with me — arc you not ?” 

“Impossible ! I must take charge of this foolish boy, and bring him up 
to Dublin ; I only trust that I have a vested right to come back and see you 
at a future day.” 

O’Reilly responded to the proposition with courteous warmth, and with 
mutual pledges, perhaps of not dissimilar sincerity, they parted, the one to 
his own home, the other to negotiate in a different quarter, anddn a very 
different spirit of diplomacy. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

MR. heffsbnan’s counsels. 

Mb. Hbffebnan possessed many worldly gifts and excellences, but upon 
none did h*e so much pride liiraself, in the secret recesses of his heart, — he 
was too cunning to indulge in more public vauntings, — os in the power he 
wielded over the passions of men much younger than himself. Thoroughly 
versed in their habits of life, tastes, and predilections, he knew how much al- 
ways to concede to tlie warm and generous temperament of their age, and 
to maintain his influence over^hem, less by the ascendancy of .ability, tlian 
by a more intimate acquaintance with all the follies and extravagances of 
fashionable existence. 

Whether he had, or had not been, a principal actor in the scenes he re- 
lated with so much humour, it was difficult to say ; for he would gloss over 
his own personal adventures so artfully, that it was not easy to discover 
whether the motives were cunning or delicacy. He seemed, at least, to 
have done everything tliat wildness and eccentricity had ever devised ; to 
have known intimately every man renowned for such' exploits ; and to 
have gone through a career of extravagance and dissipation quite sufficient 
to make him an unimpeachable authority in every similar case. The reserve 
which young men feel with regard to those older than themselves, was 
never experienced in .Con Heffeman’s company ; they would venture to tell 
him anything, well aware that, however absurd the story or embarrassing 
the scrape, Heffeman was certain to cap it by another, twice as extravagant 
in every respect. 

Although Forester was by no means free from the faults of his age and 
class, the bettef principles of his nature had received no severe or lasting 
injury, alid his estimation for Hclfernan proceeded • from a very different 
view of his character from that which we have just alluded to. He knew 
him to be the tried and trusted agent of his cousin. Lord Castlcreagh, one . 
for wliosc abilities he entertained the greatest respect ; he saw him con- 
sulted and advised with on every question of difficulty, his opinions asked, 
bis suggestions followed; and if, occasionally, the policy was somewhat 
tortuous, he was taught to believe that the course of politics, like that “ of 
true love, never did run smooth.*' ]fi this way, then, did he learn to look 
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up to Heffeman, who was too shrewd a judge of motives to risk a greater 
ascendancy by any hazardous appeal to the weaker points of his eharacter. 

Fortune could not have presented a more welcome visitor to Forester’s 
eyes’ than Heffeman, as he entered the room of the inn where the youth 
had been conducted by the sergeant of the police ; and where lie sat, be- 
wildered by the difficulties in which his own rashness had involved him. 
Theffrst moments of meeting were occupied by a perfect shower , of ques- 
tions, as to how Heffeman came to be in that quarter of the world ? when 
he had arrived ? and with whom he was staying ? All questions wliich Ilcf- 
feman answered by the laughing subterfuge of saying, “Your good genius, 
1 suppose, sent me to got you out of your scrape, and fortunately I am 
able to do so. But what in the name of everything ridiculous could have 
induced you to insult this man, O’llalloran ? You ought to have known 
that men like him cannot fight ; they would be made riddles of, if tliey once 
consented to back by personal daring the insolence of their tongues. They 
set out by cstablisliing for themselves a kind*of outlawry from honour, they 
acknowledge no. debts within the jurisdiction of that court, otherwise they 
would soon be bankmpt.** 

’ “ They should be treated like all others without the pale of law, then,” 
said Forester, indignantly. 

“ Or, like Sackville,” added Heffeman, laughing, “when they put their 
swords ‘ on the peace establishment,’ they should put their tongues on the 
* civil list.* Well, well, there arc new discoveries made every day ; some 
men succeed better in life by the practice of cowardice, tlian others ever did, 
or ever will do, by the exercise of valour.** 

“ What can I do here ? Is there anything serious in the difficulty ?’* said 
Forester, hurriedly ; for he was in no humour to enjoy the abstract specula- 
tions in which Heffeman indulged, 

“ It might have been a very troublesome business,** replied Heffeman, 
quietly ; “the Judge might have issued a bench warrant against yon, if he 
did not want your cousin to make him Chief Baron; and Justice Conolly 
might have been much moi-c technically accurate, if he was not desirous of 
seeing his son in an infantry regiment. It*s all arranged now, however ; 
there is only one point for your compliance, you must get out of Iceland as 
fast as may be. O’Halloran will apply for a rule in the King’s Bench, but 
the proceedings will not extend to England.” 

“ I am indifferent where I go to,” said Forester, turning away ; “ and pro- 
vided this foolish affair does' not get abroad, I am well content.” 

“ Oh ! as to that, you must expect your share of notoriety. O’Halloraii 
will take care to display his martyrdom for the people ! It will bring him 
briefs now ; Heaven knows what greater rewards the future may have in 
store from it !” 
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"You heard the provocation,” said Forester, with an unsuccessful attempt 
to speak calmly — "the gross and most unpardonable provocation?” 

" I was present,” replied Heffcrnan, quietly. 

Well, what say you P Was there ever uttered an attack more false 
and foul? Was there ever conceived a more fiendish and malignant 
slander ?” 

" I never heard anything worse.” 

" Not anything worse ! No, nor ever one-half so bad.” 

Well, if you like it, I will agree with you; not one-half so bad. It 
was untrue in all its details, unmanly in spirit. But, let me add, that 
such pHilippics have no lasting effect, they arc like unskilful mines, that, in 
theyr explosion, only damage the contrivers. O’Reilly, who was the real 
deviser of this same attack, whose heart suggested, whose head invented, 
and whose coffers paid for it, will reap all the obloquy he hoped to heap 
upon another. Take myself, for instance, an old time-worn man of the 
world, who has lived long enough never to be sudden in my friendships or 
my resentments, who tliinks that liking and disliking are slow processes ; 
well, even I was shocked, outraged at this affair; and, although having no 
more intimacy with Darcy than the ordinary intercourse of social life, con- 
fess I could not avoid acting promptly and decisively on the subject. It 
was a question, perhaps, more of feeling than actual judgment — a case, in 
which the first impulse may generally be deemed the right one.” Here 
Heffernan paused, and drew himself up with an air that seemed to say, " If 
I am confessing to a weakness in my character, it is, at least, one that 
leans to virtue’s side.” 

Forester awaited with impatience for the explanation, and, not pereeiving 
it to come, said, " Well, what did you do in tlie affair ?” 

" My part was a very simple one,” said Heffernan. " I was Mr. O’Reilly’s 
guest ^ one* of a large party, asked to meet the Judges and the Attorney- 
General. I came iu, with many others, to hear O’ljalloran; but if I did, I 
took the liberty of not returning again. I told Mr. O’Reilly frankly, that, 
iu point of fact, the thing was false, and, as policy, it was a mistake. 
Party contesfes are all very well, they are necessary, because without them 
thcre-is no banner to fight under ; and the man of mock liberality to either 
side would take preeedence of those more honest but less cautious than liim- 
self ; but these things are great evils when they enlist libellous attacks on 
character in their train. If the courtesies of life are left at the door of our 
popular assemblies, they ought at least to be resumed when passing out 
again into the world.” 

"And so you actually refused to go back to his house ?” said Forester, 
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who felt far more interested in this simple fact than in all the abstract 
speculation that accompanied it. 

“ I did so : I even begged of him to send my servant and my carriage 
after mg ; and, had it not been for your business, before this time I had 
been some miles on my way towards Dublin.” 

Forester never spoke, but he grasped HejETernan’s hand, and shook it with 
earnest cordiality. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Hefiernan, as he returned the pressure ; “ men can bo 
strong partisans, anxious and eager for their own side, but tliere is some- 
thing higher and nobler than party.” He arose as he spoke, and walked 
towards the window, and then, suddenly turning round, and with dn appa- 
rent desire to change the theme, asked, “ But how ciime yon liere ? Vhat 
good or evil fortune prompted you to be present at this scene ?” 

“ I fear you must allow me to keep that a secret,” said Forester, in some 
confusion. 

“ Scarcely fair, that, my young friend,” said HelTcman, laughing, “ after 
hearing my confession in full.” 

Forester seemed to feel the force of the observation, but, uncertain how 
to act, he maintained a silence for several minutes. 

“ If the affair were altogether my own, I should not hesitate,” said he, 
at length, “ but it is not so. However, we are in confidence here, and so I 
will tell you. I came to this part of the country at the earnest desire of 
Lionel Darcy. I don’t know whether you are aware of his sudden departure 
for India. He had asked for leave of absence, to give evidence on this trial; 
the application was made a few days after a memorial he sent in for a 
change of regiment. The demand for leave was unheeded, but he received 
a peremptory order to repair to Portsmouth, and take charge of a detach- 
ment under sailing-orders for India ; they consisted of men belonging tp the 
11th Light Dragoons, of which he was gazetted to a troop. I was willi him 
at Chatham when th%letter reached him, and he explained tlic entire diffi- 
culty to me, showing that he had no alternative, save neglecting the interest 
of his family, on the one hand, or refusing that oifer of active service he 
had so urgently solicited on the diher. We talked the , thing over one 
entire^B^ht through, and at last, right or wrong, persuaded ourselves that 
anjg^dence he could give would be of comparatively little vidue ; and that 
thft'^fusal to join would be deemed a stain upon him as an officer, and, pro- 
jipy, be the cause of greater grief to the Knight himself, than his absence 
trial. Poor fellow ! he felt far more deeply for quitting England 
Without saying ‘ Good-by’ to his family, than for all the rest.” 

** And so he i^otuaily sailed in the transport P” said HefPetnau. 

** Yes, and without time for more than a few lines to his father, and a 
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parting request to me to come over to Ireland and be present at the trial. 
Whether he anticipated any attack of this kind or not, I cannot say, but he 
expressed the desire so strongly I half suspect as much.” 

‘'^Very cleverly done, faith!” muttered Heffcrnan, who seemed far more 
occupied with his own reflections than attending to Forester’s words ; a 
deep and subtle stroke. Master O’Reilly, ably planned, and as ably ex- 
ecuted.” 

“I am rejoiced that Lionel escaped this scene, at all events,” said 
Forester. 

“ I must say, it was neatly done,” continued HelTernan, still following out 
his own train of. thought ; “ ‘Non contigit cuique,’ as the Roman says ; it 
is not every man can take in Con Heffcrnan — I did not expect Hickman 
O’Reilly would try it.” He leaned his head on his hand for some minutes, 
then said aloud, " The best thing for you will be to join your regiment.” 

“ I have left the army,” said Forester, witli a flush, half of shame, half of 
anger. 

“ I think you were right,” replied Heffeman, calmly, while ho avoided 
noticing the confusion in the young man’s manner. “Soldiering is no 
career for any man of abilities like yours ; the lounging life of a barrack- 
yard, the mock duties of pamde, tho tiresome dissipations of the mess, suit 
small capacities and minds of mere routine. But you have better stuff in 
you, and, with your connexions and family interest, there arc higher prizes to 
strive for in the wheel of fortune.” 

“ You mistake me,” said Forester, hastily ; “ it was with no disparaging 
opinion of tlie service I left it. My reasons had nothing in common with 
such an estimate of the army.” 

“There’s Diplomacy, for instance,” said Heffcrnan, not minding the 
youili’s rejnark ; “ your brother has influence with the Foreign-office.” 

“ I.liavc no fancy for the career.” 

“ Well, there are Government situations in abundance. A man must do 
something in our work-a-day world, if only to be companionable to those 
who do. Idleness begets eptum and falling in love, and although the first 
only wearies ’for the time, the latter lays its* impress on all a man’s after-life, 
fiUs lain with false notions of happiness, instils wrong motives for exertion, 
and limits tjic exercise of capacity to the small and valueless accomplish- 
ments that find favour beside the work-table and the piano.” 

Foi*estcr received somewhat haughtily the unasked counsels of Mr. Hef- 
feman respecting his future mode of life, nor was it improbable that he 
might liimself have conveyed his opinion thereupon in words, had not the 
appearance of the waiter to prepare the table for dinner interposed a 
barrier. 
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‘‘At what hour shall 1 order the horses^ sirP” asked the man of Hef- 
fernan. 

“ Shall we say eight o’clock ?-^r is that too early P” 

" Not a minute too early for me,” said Forester; “I am longing to leave 
this place, where I hope never again to set foot.” 

** At eight, then, let them be at the door, and whenever your cook is ready, 
we dine.” 


CHAPTER V. 

AN UNLOOKED-FOB PBOHOTION. 

The same post that brought the Knight the tidings of his lost suit, 
conveyed the intelligence of his son’s departure for India, and although 
the latter event was one over which — ^if in his power — ^he would have exer- 
cised no control, yet was it by far the more saddening of the two announce- 
ments. 

Unable to apply any more consolatory counsels, his invariable reply to 
Lady Eleanor was, ** It was a point of duty ; the boy could not have done 
otherwise ; I have too often expressed my opinion to him about the ' de- 
voirs’ of a soldier to permit of his hesitating here. And as for our suit, Mr. 
Eicknell says the juiy did not deliberate ten minutes on their verdict ; 
whatever right we might haye on our side, it was pretty clear we had no 
law. Poor Lionel is spared the pain of knowing this at least.” He sighed 
heavily and was silent; Lady Eleanor and Helen spoke not either, and 
except their long-drawn breathings nothing was heard in the room. 

Lady Eleanor was the first to speak. ** Might not Lionel’s evidence have 
given a very different colouring to our cause if he had been tllere P” 

** It is hard to say; I am not aware whether we failed upon a pdint of 
fact or law : Mr. Bicknell writes like a man who felt his words were costly 
matters, and that h^ should not put his client to unnecessary expense. 
He limits himse^ to the simple announcement of the result, and that 
the charge of bench was v^ry pointedly unfavourable. He says some-' 
thing abou^l^ri^otion for a new trial, and regrets Daly’s having pre- 
vented bis easing Mr. O’Halloran, and refers us to the . newspapers for 
detail.’? 
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I never heard a question of this 0*Halloran,” said Lady Eleanor, ‘‘nor 
of Mr. Daly’s opposition to him before.” 

“ Nor did I either ; though in all likelihood, if I had, I should have been 
of Bagenal’s mind myself. Employing such men has always appeared to 
me on a par with the barbarism of engaging the services of savage nations 
in a war against civilised ones ; and the practice is defended by the very 
same arguments—if they are not with you, they arc against you.” 

“ You are right, my dear father,” said Helen, while her countenance 
glowed with unusual animation ; “ leave such allies to the enemy if he 
will, no good cause shall be stained by the scalping-knife and the toma- 
hawk.” 

"Quite right, my dearest cluld,” said he, fondly; “no defeat is so bad as 
such a victory.” 

“ And where was Mr. Daly ? He does not seem to have been at the 
trial.” 

No ; it would appear as if he were detained by some pressing necessity 
in Dublin. This letter is in his handwriting j let us see what he says.” 

Before the Knight could execute his intention, old Tate appeared at the 
door, and announced the name of Mr. Dempsey. 

“ You must present our compliments,” said Darcy, hastily, “ and say that 
a very particular engagement will prevent our having the pleasure of re- 
ceiving his visit this evening.” 

“ This is really intolerable,” said Lady Eleanor, who, never much disposed 
to look favourably on that gentleman, felt his present appearance anything 
but agreeable. 

“ You hear what your master says,” said Helen to the old man, who, 
never having in his whole life received a similar order, felt proportionately 
astonished and confused. 

“ Tell Mr. Dempsey we arc very sorry, but ” 

“For all that, he won’t be denied,” said Paul, himself finishing the 
sentence, while, passing unceremoniously in front of Tate, he walked 
boldly into tjie middle of the room. His face was flushed, his forehead co- 
vered with perspiration, and his clothes, stained with dust, showed that he 
had come off a very long and fast walk. He ii^iped his forehead willi a 
flaring cotton handkeroMef, and then, with a long-drawn puff, threw himself 
back into an arm-chair. 

There was something so actually comic in the cool assurance of the little 
man, that Darcy lost all sense of annpyance at the interruption, while he 
surveyed him and enjoyed the dignified coolness of Lady Eleanor’s re- 
ception. 

“ That’s the devil’s own bit of a road,” said Paul, as he fanned himself 
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with a music-book, “between' this and Coleraine. Wlicnever it’s not going 
up a hill; it’s down one. Do you ever walk that way, ma’am?” 

“ Very seldom indeed, sir.” 

“ Faith, and I’d wager, when you do, that it gives you a pain just here 
below the calf of the leg, and a stitch in the small of the back.” 

Lady Eleanor took no notice of this remark, but addressed some observa- 
tion to Helen, at which the yoing girl smiled, and said, in a whisper, 

“ Oh, he will not stay long.” 

“lam afraid, Mr. Dempsey,” said the Knight, “ that I must be uncour- 
teous enough to say that we are unprepared for a visitor this evening. , Some 
letters of importance have just arrived, and as they will demand all our 
atteulion, you will, 1 arn sure, excuse the frankness of my telling you that 
we desire to be alone.” 

“ So you shall in a few minutes more,” said Paul, coolly. “ Let me have 
a glass of sherry-and-water, or, if wine is not convenient, ditto of brandy, 
and I’m otf. I didn’t come to stop. It was a letter that you forgot at the 
Post-office, marked ^ with speed,’ on the outside, that brought me here ; for 
I was spending a few days in Coleraine with old Hewson.” 

The kindness of this thoughtful act at once eradicated every memory of 
the vulgarity that accompanied it, and as the Knight took the letter frojii his 
hands, he hastened to apologise for what he said by adding his thanks for 
the service. 

“ I olfered a fellow a shilling to bring it, but being liarvcst-timo he 
wouldn’t come,” said Dempsey. “ Phew ! u liat a state the roads arc in ! 
dust up to your ankles!” 

“ Come, now, pray help yourself to some wiiic-and-watcr,” said the Knight, 
“ and wdiilc you do so. I’ll ask permission to open my loiter.” 

“ Tliere’s a short cut down by Port-na-happlc mill, they tell me,, ma’am,” 
said Dempsey, who now found a much more complaisant listener than at 
first ; “ but, to tell you the truth, I don’t tliink it would suit you or me ; 
there arc stone walls to climb over and ditches to cross. Miss Helen, there, 
might get over them, she has a kind of a thorough -bred stride of her own, 
but fencing destroys me outright.” 

“ Tl, was a very great poU^ness to think of bringing us the letter, ahd I 
trust your fatigues will nofr lbc injurious to you,” sai4 Lady Eleanor, smiling 
faintly. 

“ Worse than the ^||^;age to a pair of very old shoes, ma’am, I don’t an- 
ticipate ; I begin tajp^cct they’ve taken their last walk this evening.” , 

While Mr. Denij^y contemplated the coverings of his feet with a very 
sad expression, file Knight continued to read the letter he held in his hand 
with an air of extreme iuteniuess. 
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“ Eleanor, my dear,” said he, as he retired into the deep recess of a win- 
dow, “ come here for a moment.” 

"I guessed -there would be something of consequence in that,” said 
Dem\)scy, with a sly glance from Helen to the two figures beside the 
window. “ The envelope was a thin one, and I read ' War-oflicc’ in the 
corner of the inside cover.” 

Not heeding the delicacy of this announcement, but only thinking of the 
fact, which she at once connected with Lionel’s fortunes, Helen turned lui 
anxious and scarehing glance towards the window, but the Knight and Lady 
Elejmor jiad entered a small room adjoining, and were already conceided 
from view. 

“ Was he ever in the Militia, miss ?” asked Dempsey, with a gesture of 
his thumb to indicate of whom he spoke. 

‘‘ I believe not,” said Helen, smiling at the pertinacity of his curiosity. 

“ Well, well,” resumed Dempsey, with a sigh, " I Avould not wish him a 
hotter march than 1 had this day, and little notion 1 had of the same tramp 
only ten minutes before. I was reading the Saunders of Tuesday last, with 
an account of that business dojie at Mayo between O’Dalloran and the young 
officer — you know what I mean ?” 

“ No, I have not heard it j pray tell me,” said she, with an eagerness very 
different from her former manner. 

It was a horsewhipping, miss, that a young fellow in the Guards gave 
O’Halloran, just as he was coming out of Court ; something the Counsellor 
said about somebody in the trial — ^names never stay in ray head, but I re- 
member it was a great trial at the Westport assizes, and that O’llalloran 
came down special, and faith, so did the young captain too ; jmd if the lawyer 
laid it on very heavily, within the court, the red-cont made up for il, outside. 
But I believe I have the paper in my pocket, and, if youlilcc. I’ll read it out 
for yom” 

“ Pray do,” said Helen, whose anxiety was now intense. 

“Well, here goes,” said Mr. Dempsey ; "but with your permission I’ll 
just wet my lips again. That’s elegant sherry !” 

Having sipped and tasted often enough to try the young lady’s patience 
to its 15st limit, lie unfolded tlic paper, and read aloild : 

" ‘ When Counsellor O’Halloran had concluded his eloquent speech in 
the trial of Darcy v. Hickman — ^for a full report of which see our early 
columns — a young gentleman, pushing his way through the circle of con- 
gratulating friends, accosted him with the most insulting and opprobrious 
epithets, and, failing to elicit from the learned gentleman a reciprocity’ — 
that means, miss, tliatO’Hallorau didn’t show fight — ‘ struck him repeatedly 
across the dionlders, and even the fao^ with a horsewhip. He was imme- 
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diately committed under a bench warrant, but was liberated almost at once. 
Perhaps our readers may understand these proceedings more clearly when 
we inform them that Captain Forester, the aggressor in this case, is a near 
relative of our Irish Secretary, Lord Castlereagh.* That’s very neatly'piit, 
miss, isn’t it ?” said Mr. Dempsey, with a sly twinkle of the eye ; “ it’s as 
much as to say that the Castle chaps may do what they please. But it 
won’t end there, depend upon it ; the Counsellor will see it out.” 

Helen paid little attention to the observation, for, having taken up tlic 
paper as Mr. Dempsey laid it down, she was deeply engaged in the report 
of the trial and O’Halloran’s speech. ^ 

"Wasn’t that a touching-up the old Knight of Gwynne got?” said 
Dempsey, as, with his glass to his eye, he peered over her shoulder at the 
newspaper. " Faith, O’HaUoran flayed him alive ! He’s the boy can do 
it !” 

Helen scarce seemed to breathe, as, with a heart almost bursting with in- 
dignant anger, she read the lines before her. 

" Strike him !” cried she, at length, unable longer to control the passion 
that worked within her; "had he trampled him beneath his feet, it had not 
been too much ?” 

The little man started and stared with amazement at the young girl, as, 
with flashing eyes and flushed cheek, she arose from her seat, and tearing 
the paper into fragments, stamped upon them with her foot. 

" Blood alive, miss, don’t destroy the paper I I only got a loan of it 
from Mi-s. Kennedy, of tlie post-ofiBce; she slipped it out of the cover, 
though it was addressed to Lord O’Neil. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! it’s a nice 
article now !” 

Tliese words were uttered in the very depth of despair, as kneeling down 
on the carpet Mr. Dempsey attempted to collect and arrange the scattered 
fragments. 

“ It’s no use in life ! Here’s the Widow Wallace’s pills in the middle 
of the Counsellor’s speech ! and the last day’s drawing of the lottery mixed 
up with that elegant account of old Darcy’s 

A hand which, if of the gentlest mould, now made a gesture to enforce 
silence, arrested Mr. Dempsey’s words, and at the same moment the Knight 
entered witli Lady Eleanor. Darcy started as he gazed on the excited 
looks and tlie air of defiance of his daughter, and, for a second, a deep flush 
suffused his features, as with an angry frovm he asked of Dempsey, “ What 
does this mean, sir ?” 

" D — n mo if I know what it means !” exclaimed Paul, in utter despair 
at tlie confui^n of his own faculties. " My brain is in a whirl.” 

" It was a^little political dispute between Mr. Dempsey and myself, sir,” 
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said Helen, with a faint smile. “He was readinf? for me an article from 
the newspaper, whose views were so very opposite to mine, and his advo- 
cacy of them so very animated, that — ^in short, we both became warm.’’ 

“ Yes, that’s it,” cried Dempsey, glad to accept any explanation of a case 
in which he had no precise idea wherein lay the difficulty — “ that’s it ; I’ll 
take my oath it was.” 

“ He is a fierce Unionist,” said Helen, speaking rapidly to cover her in- 
creasing confusion, “and has all the conventional cant by heart, ‘old- 
fashioned opinions,’ ‘ musty prejudices,’ and so on.” 

“ I did not suspect you w’ere so eager a politician, my dear Helen,” said 
the Knight, as, half-chidingly, he threw his eyes towards the scattered 
fragments of the torn newspaper. 

The young girl blushed till her neck became crimson ; shame, at the im- 
putation of having so far given way to passion ; sorrow, at the reproof, 
whose injustice she did not dare to expose ; and regret, at the necessity of 
dissimulation, all overwhelming her at the same moment. 

“ I am not angry, my sweet girl,” said the Knight, as he drew his arm 
around her, and spoke in a low, fond accent. “ I may be sorry — sincerely 
sorry — at the social condition that has suffered political feeling to approach 
our homes and our firesides, and thus agitate hearts as gentle as yours by 
these rude themes. For your sentiments on these subjects I can scarcely 
be a severe critic, for I believe they are all my own.” 

“ Let us forget it all,” said Helen, eagerly, for she saw that Mr. Demp- 
sey, having collected once more the torn scraps, was busy in arranging 
them into something like order. In fact, his senses were gradually recover- 
ing from the mystification into which they had been thrown, and he was 
anxious to vindicate himself before the party. “All the magnanimity, how- 
ever, must pot be mine,” continued she, “ and until that odious paper is 
consumed. I’ll sign no treaty of peace.” So saying, and before Dempsey 
oould interfere to prevent it, she snatched up the fragments, and threw 
them into the fire. “ Now, Mr. Dempsey, we are friends again,” said she, 
laughing. 

“ The Lord*grant it I” ejaculated Paul, who really felt no ambition for so 
energetic an enemy. “ I’ll never tell a bit of news in your company again, 
so long as my name is Paul Dempsey. Every officer of the Guards may 
horsewhip the Irish bar ^I was forgetting — not a syllable more.” 

The Knight, fortunately, did not hear the last few words, for he was 
busily engaged in reading the letter he still held in his hands ; at length he 
said, 

“ Mr. Dempsey has conferred one great favour on us by bringing us this 
letter, and as its contents are of a nature not to admit of any delay 
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He will increase the obligation by taking his leave,” added Paul, rising, 
and, for once in his life, really well pleased at an opportunity of retiring. 

“ I did not say that,” said Darcy, smiling. 

“ No, no, Mr. Dempsey,” added Lady Eleanor, with more than her wc nted 
cordiality ; "you will, I hope, remain for tea.” 

“No, ma’am, I thank you; I have a little engagement — I made a pro- 
mise. If I get safe out of the house without some infernal blunder or 
other, it*s only the mercy of Providence.” And with this burst of honest 
feeling, Paul snatched up his hat, and without waiting for tlie cereniony of 
leave-taking, rushed out of the room, and was soon seen crossing the wide 
common at a brisk pace. 

“ Our little friend has lost his reason,” said the Knight, laughing. “What 
have you been doing to him, Helen ?” 

A gesture to express innocence of all interference was the only reply, 
and the party became suddenly silent. 

“ Has Helen seen that letter ?” said Lady Eleanor, faintly ; and Darcy 
handed the epistle to his daughter. “ Head it aloud, my dear,” continued 
Lady Eleanor, “for, up to this, my impressions arc so confused, I know not 
which is reality, which mere apprehension.” 

Helen’s eyes glanced to the top of the letter, and saw the words, “ War- 
office ;” she then proceeded to read : “ * Sir, — ^Tn reply to the application 
made to the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in your behalf, expressing 
your desire for an active employment, I have the honour to inform you, that 
his Royal Highness having graciously taken into consideration the cth incut 
services rendered by you in former years, and the distinguished character of 
that coips, which, raised by your exertions, still bears your name, has 
desired me to convey his approval of your claim, and his desire, should a 
favourable opportunity present itself, of complying with your wish. I have 
the honour to remain, your most humble and obedient servant, 

“ ‘ Haery Greville, 

" ‘ Private Secretary.’ ” 

On an enclosed slip of paper was the single line in pencil : H. G. begs 
to intimate to Colonel Darcy the propriety of attending the next levee of 
H. 11. H., which will take place on the IMh.” 

" Now, you, who read riddles, my dearest Helen, explain this one to us. 
I made no application of the kind alluded to, nor am I aware of any one 
having over done so for me. The thought never once occurred to me, that 
his Majesty or his Royal Highness would accept the services of an old and 
shattered hulk, while many a glorioua three-decker lies ready to be launched 
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from the stocks, I could not have presumed to ask such a favour, nor do I 
well know how to acknowledge it.” 

“ But is there anything so very strange,” said Helen, proudly, " that 
those Ijljighly placed by station should be as highly gifted by nature, and 
that his Royal Highness, having heard of your unmerited calumnies, should, 
have sccti that, this was the fitting moment to remember the services you 
liavc rendered the Crown ? I have heard that there are several posts of 
high trust and honour conferred on those who, like yourself, have won dis- 
tinction in the service.” 

“ Helen is right,” said Lady Eleanor, drawing a long breath, and as if 
released of a weighty load of doubt and uncertainty ; “ this is the real ex- 
planation ; the phrases of official life may give it another colouring to our 
eyes, but such, I feel assured, is the true solution.” 

“I should like to think it so,” said Darcy, feelingly; “it would be a 
great source of pride to me at this moment, when my fortunes are lower 
than ever they were — lower than ever I anticipated they might be — to know 
that my benefactor was the Monarch. In any case I must lose no time in 
acknowledging this mark of favour. It is now the fourth of the month ; to 
be in London by the fourteenth, I should leave this to-morrow.” 

“ It is better to do so,” said Lady Eleanor, with an utterance from which 
a great effort had banished all agitation; “Helen and I are safe and well 
here, and as happy as we can be when away from you and Lionel.” 

“ Poor Lionel !” said the Knight, tenderly, “ what good news for him it 
would be were they to give me some Staff appointment — i might have liira 
near us. Come, Eleanor,” added he, with more gaiety of raamicr, “I feel a 
kind of presentiment of good tidings. But wo arc forgetting Bagenal Daly 
all this time ; perhaps this letter of his may throw some light on the matter.^' 

Darcy now broke the seal of Daly’s note, which, even for him, was one 
of -the briefest. This was so far fortunate, since his writing was in his very 
worst style, blotted and half erased in many places, scarcely legible any- 
where. It was only by asscinbling a “ committee of the whole house” tliat 
the Darcys were enabled to decipher even a portion of this unhappy docu- 
ment. As welf as as it could be rendered, it ran somewhat thus : 

" The* verdict is against us ; old Bretson never’ forgave you carrying 
away the medal from him in Trinity some fifty years back ; he cliai-ged 
dead against you; I always said he would. Summumjus, smima i//ji:ria.^ 
The Chief Justice— the greatest wrong ! and the Jury the fellows who lived 
under you, in your own town, and their fathers and grandfathers ! at least, 
as many of the rascals as had such. — ^Never mind, Bicknell has moved for a 
new trial ; they have gained the ‘ Habere* this time, and so has O’Halloran — 
you heard of the thrashing—^” 
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Here two tremendous patches of ink left some words that followed quite 
unreadable. 

“ What can this mean?” said Darcy, repeating the passage over three or 
four times, while Helen made no effort to enlighten liim in the diffhiulty. 
Baffled in all his attempts, he read on : “ ‘I saw him in his way through Dublin 
last night.’ Who can he possibly mean ?” said Darcy, laying down the 
letter, and pondering for several minutes. 

" O’Halloran, perhaps,” said Lady Eleanor, in vain seeking a better elu- 
cidation. 

" Oh, not him, of course !” cried Darcy ; " he goes on to say, that ' he 
is a devilish high-spirited young fellow, and for an Englishman a warm- 
blooded animal.’ lieally, tliis is too provoking ; at such a l,nhc as this he 
might have taken pains to be a little clearer,” exclaimed Darcy. 

The letter concluded with some mysterious hints about intelligence that a 
few days might disclose, but from what quarter, or on what subject, nothing 
was said, and it was actually with a sense of relief Darcy read the wrords, 
" Yours ever, Bagenal Daly,” at the foot of the letter, and thus spared him- 
self the torment of further doubts and guesses. 

Helen was restrained from at once conveying the solution of the mystery 
byrecollecting the energy she had displayed in her scene with Mr. Dempsey, 
and of which the shame still lingered on her flushed cheek. 

** He adds something here about writing by the next post,” said Lady 
Eleanor. 

“ But before that arrives I shall be away,” said the Knight ; and the train 
of thought thus evoked soon erased all memory of other matters. And now 
the little group gathered together to discuss the coming journey, and talk 
over all the plans by which anxiety was to bo beguiled and hope cherished 
till they met again. 

" Miss Daly will not be a very importunate visitor,” said Lady Eleanor, 
dryly, ** judging at least from the past ; she has made one call here since wc 
came, and then only to leave her card.” 

“ And if Helen does not, cultivate a more conciliating manner, 1 scarce* 
think that Mr. Dempsey will venture on coming either,” said the Knight, 
laughing. 

" I can readily forgive all the neglect,” said Helen, haughtily, “ in com- 
pensation for the tranquillity.” 

And yet, my dear Helen,” said Darcy, . " there is a danger in that same 
compact.. ,> We should watch carefully to see whether, in the isolation of a 
life.ja^irt from others, we are not really indulging the most refined selfisli- 
liCSBiiind dignifying with the name of philosophy a solitude we love for the 
indulgence of our own egotism. If we are to We our hearts stirred and 
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our sympathies strongly moved, let the themes he great ones, but above all 
things let us avoid magnifying the petty incidents of daily occurrence into 
much consequence : this is ”"hat the life of monasteries and convents teaches, 
and ayrorse lesson there need not be.” 

Darcy spoke with more than usual seriousness, for he had observed some 
time past how Helen had imbibed much of Lady Eleanor’s distance towards 
her humble neighbours, and was disposed to retain a stronger memory of 
their failings in manner than of their better and heartier traits of character. 

The young girl felt the remark less as a reproof than a warning, and 
said, • 

“ I will not Jorget it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A PARTING INTBBVIBW. 

When HelFcrnan, with his charge. Forester, reached Dublin, he drove 
straight to Castlcrcagh’s house, aifectedly to place the young man under the 
protection of his distinguished relative, but in reality burning with eager 
impatience to recount his last stroke of address, and to display the cunning 
artifice by which he had embroiled O’Reilly with the great popular leader. 
Mr. HelTernan had a more than ordinary desire to exhibit his skill on this 
qccasion ; ho was still smarting under the conscious sense of having been 
duped by O’Reilly, and could not rest tranquilly until revenged. Under the 
mask of a most benevolent purpose, O’Reilly had induced. Heffemau to pro- 
cure Lionel Darcy an appointment to a regiment in India. Heffcman un- 
dertook the task, not, indeed, moved by any kindliness of feeling towards 
the youth, but as a means of reopening once more negotiations with O’Reilly ; 
and now to discover that he had interested himself simply to withdraw a 
troublegomc witness in a suit — ^that ho had been, in his own phrase, 
“jockeyed” — was an insult to his cleverness he could not endure. 

As Heffernan and Forester drove up to the door, they perceived that a 
travelling-carriage, ready packed and loaded, stood in waiting, while the 
bustle and movement of servants indicated a hurried departure. 

“ Wliat’s the matter, Hutton ?’* asked Heffernan of the valet who ap- 
peared at the moment ; “ is his Lordship at home P” 

** Yes, sir, in the drawing-room ; but my Lord is just leaving for England. 
He is now a Cabinet Minister.” 
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neffemaa smiled, and aiFected to hear the tidings with delight, while he 
hastily desired the servant to announce liim. 

The drawing-room was crowded by a strange and anomalous-looking 
assemblage, whose loud talking and laughing entirely prevented ^he an- 
nouncement of Con IIclTernan’s name from reaching Lord Casilercagh’s 
cars. Groups of personal friends come to say good-by — deputations eager 
to have the last word in the ear of the departing Secretary — tradesmen 
begging recommendations to his successor — with here and there a disap- 
pointed suitor, earnestly imploring future consideration, were mixed up with 
hurrying servants, collecting the various minor articles which lay scattered 
through the apartment. 

The time which it cost Heffcrnan to wedge his way through the* dense 
crowd was not wholly profitless, since it enabled him to assume that look of 
cordial satisfaction at the noble Secretary’s promotion which he was so very 
far from really feeling. Like most men who cultivate mere cunning, he un- 
derrated all who do not place the greatest reliance upon it, and in this way 
conceived a very depreciating estimate of Lord Castlercagh’s ability. 
Knowing how deeply he had himself been trusted, and how much employed 
in state transactions, ho speculated on a long career of political infiuence, 
and that, while his Lordship remained as Secretary, his own skill and dex- 
terity would never be dispensed with. This pleasant illusion was now sud- 
denly dispelled, and he saw all his speculations scattered to the wind at 
once ; in fact, to borrow his own sagacious illustration, he had to submit 
to a new deal with his hand full of trumps.” 

lie was stiU endeavouring to disentangle himself from the throng, when 
Lord Castlereagh’s quick eye discovered him. 

“And here comes Hcfleman,” cried he, laughingly; "the only man 
wanting to fill up the measure of congratulations. Pray, my Lord, move 
one step and rescue our poor friend from suffocation.” 

“ By Jove ! my Lord, one would imagine you were the rising and not the 
setting sun, from all this adulating assemblage,” said Hcffcman, as he shook 
the proffered hand of the Secretary, and held it most ostentatiously in his 
cordial pressure. “This was a complete surprise for me,” added he. “I 
only arrived this evening with Forester.” 

“ With Dick ? Indeed ! Pm very glad the truant has turned up agaim 
Where is he ?” 

“ He passed me on the stairs, I fancy to his room, forhe muttered some- 
thing about over in the packet along with you.” 

*Ajid WHS have you. been, Heffernan, and what doing?” asked Lord 
CasUerea^i^nth that easy smile that so well became his features. 
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** Tliat I can scarcely tell you here,” said Hcifcrnan, dropping his voice 
to a whisper, “ though I fancy the news would interest you.” He made a 
motion towards the recess of a window, and Lord Castlercagli accepted the 
suggttsiion, but with an indolence and half-apathy which did not escape Hef- 
fernanis shrewd perception. Partly piqued by this, and partly stimulated 
by his own personal interest in the matter, Heffcrnan related, with unwonted 
eagerness, tlie details of his visit to the West, narrating with all his own 
bkiU the most striking characteristics of the O’Reilly household, and en- 
deavouring to interest his hearer by those little touches of native archness 
in description of which he was no mean master. 

But offcii as they had before sufficed to amuse his Lordship, they seemed 
a failure now, for he listened, if not with impatience, yet witli actual indif- 
ference, and seemed more than once as if about to stop the narrative by 
the abrupt question, “How can this possibly interest 

Hcffenian read the expression, and felt it as plainly as though it were 
spoken. 

“ I am tedious, my Lord,” said he, whilst a slight flush coloui'cd the 
middle of his check ; “ perhaps I only weary you.” 

“ He must be a fastidious hearer who could weary of Mr. Heireman’s 
company,” said his Lordship, with a smile so ambiguous that HeiTernau re- 
sumed with even greater embarrassment : 

“ I was about to observe, my Lord, that this same member for Mayo has 
become much more tractable. He evidently sees the necessity of confirming 
his new position, and, I am confident, with very little notice, might be con- 
verted into a staunch Government supporter.” 

“Your old favourite theory, Heffernan,” said the Secretary, laughing; 
“ to warm these Popish grubs into Protestant butterflies by the sunshine of 
kingly favour, forgetting the while that * the winter of tl}cir discontent ’ is 
never far distant. But please to remember besides, that gold mines will not 
last for ever — the fountain of honour will at last run dry, and if 

“ I ask pardon, my Lord,” interrupted Heffernan. “ I only alluded to 
those favours wliich cost the Minister little, and the Crown still less — that 
social accepl-antje from the Court here upon which some of your Irish 
friends set great store. If you could find an opportunity of suggesting 
something of this kind, or if your Lordship’s successor 

“ Heaven pity him I” exclaimed Lord Castlereagh. “ He will have 
enough on his han|^, without petty embarrassments of this sort. Without 
you have promised, Heffernan,” added he, hastily. " If you have already 
made any pledge, of course we must sustain your credit.” 

“I, my Lord ! I trust you know my discretion better than to suspect 
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me. I merely threw out the suggestion from supposing that your Lord- 
ship’s interest in our poor concerns here might outlive your translation to 
a more distinguished position.” 

There was a tone of covert impertinence in the accent, as well as the 
words, which, while Lord Castlereagh was quick enough to perc*?ive, he 
was too shrewd to mark by any notice. 

“ And so,” said he, abruptly changing the topic, “ this affair of Forester’s 
shortened your visit ?” 

“ Of course. Having cut the knot, I left O’Heilly and Conolly to the 
tender mercies of O’Halloran, who, I perceive by to-day’s paper, has de- 
nounced his late client in round terms. Another reason, my “Lord, for 
looking after O’Reilly at this moment. It is so easy to secure a prize de- 
serted by her crew.” 

" I wish Dick had waited a day or two,” said Lord Castlereagh, not 
heeding Heffernan’s concluding remark, “ and then I should have been off. 
As it is, he would have done better to adjourn the horse-whipping sine die. 
His lady-mother will scarcely distinguish between the two parties in such a 
conflict, and probably deem the indignity pretty equally shared by both 
parties.” 

“ A very English judgment on an Irish quarrel,” observed Hcffcman. 

“ And you yourself, Hcffeman — ^when are we to sec you in London ?” 

" Heaven knows, my Lord. Sometimes I fancy that I ought not to quit 
my post here, even for a day ; then again I begin to fear lest the new 
officials may see things in a different light, and that I may be thrown aside 
as the propagator of antiquated notions.” 

“ !Merc modesty, Hcffeman,” said Lord Castlereagh, with a look of most 
comic gravity. “ You ought to know by this time that no government can 
go on without you. You are the fly-wheel that regulates motion and per- 
petuates impulse to the entire machine. I’d venture almost fo dqclarc that 
you stand in the inventory of articles transmitted from one Viceroy to an- 
other, and as we read of * one throne covered with crimson velvet, and one 
state couch with gilt supporters,’ so we might chance to fall upon the item 
of ‘ one Con Heffcrnan, Kildarc-place.’ ” 

“ In what capacity, my Lord ?” said Hcffcman, endeavouring to conceal 
his auger by a smile. 

“Your gifts are too numerous for mention. They might better be 
summed up under the title of ‘ State Judas.* ’* 

“ You forget, my Lord, he carried the bag. Now I was never purse- 
bearer even to the Lord Chancellor. But I can pardon the simile, coming, 
as I sec it does, from certain home convictions. Your Lordship was doubt- 
less assimilating yourself to another historical character of the same period. 
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and would, like him, accept the iniquity, but ‘ wash your hands* of its con- 
sequences.** 

“Do you hear that, my Lord?** said Lord Castlcreagh, turning round, 
and addressing the Bishop of Kilmore. “ Mr. Ileffernan has discovered a 
parallel between my character and ihat of Pontius Pilate.’* A look of re- 
buking severity from the prelate was directed towards Ileirernan, who 
meekly said, 

“ T was only reproving his Lordship for jjermitting me to discharge all 
the duties of Secretary for Ireland, and yet receive none of the emolu- 
ments.** 

"But “you refused office in every shape and form;** said Lord Castlcreagh, 
hastily. " Yes, gentlemen, as the last act of my official life amongst you” 
— here he raised his voice, and moved into the centre of the room — " I de- 
sire to make this public declaration, that as often as 1 have solicited Mr. 
Hcffeman to accept some situation of trust and profit under the Crown, he 
has as uniformly declined. Not, it is needless to say, from any discrepancy 
in our political views, for I believe we are agreed on every point, but upon 
the ground of maintaining his own freedom of acting and judging.** 

The declamatory tone in which he spoke these words, and the glances of 
quiet intelligence that were exchanged through the assembly, were in strong 
contrast! with the forced calmness of Hcffeman, who, pale and red by turns, 
could barely suppress the rage that worked within him ; nor was it without 
an immense effort he could mutter a feigned expression of gratitude for his 
Lordship’s panegyric, while he muttered to himself, 

" You shall rue this yet !” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE FIRE. 

It was late in the evening as the Knight of Gwynne entered Dublin, and 
took up his abode for the night in an obscure inn, at the north side of the 
city. However occupied his thoughts up to that time by the approaching 
event in his own fortune, he could not help feeling a sudden pang as he saw 
once more the well-known landmarks that reminded him of former days of 
happiness and triumph. Strange as it may now sound, tlicrc was a time 
when Irish gentlemen were proud of their native city ; when they regarded 
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kits University with feelings of affectionate memory, as the scene of early 
efforts and ambitions ; and could look on its Parliament House as the proud 
evidence of their national independence! Socially, too, they considered 
Dublin— and with reason — second to no city of Europe ; for there w^s a 
period, brief but glorious, when the highest breeding of the courtier miiglcd 
with the most polished wit and refined conversation, and when the splendour 
of wealth — freely displayed as it was — was only inferior to the more 
brilliant lustre of a society riclicr in genius aud in beauty than any capital 
of the world. 

None had been a more favoured participator in these scenes than Darcy 
liimsclf : his personal gifts, added to the claims of his family and*fortune, 
secured him early acceptance in the highest circles, and if his abilities had 
not won the very highest distinctions, it seemed rather from his own indif- 
ference than from their deficiency. 

In those days, his arrival in town was the signal lor a throng of visitors 
to call, all eagerly asking on what day they might secure him to dine or sup, 
to meet this one, or that. The thousand flatteries society stores up for her 
favourites, all awaited him. Parties, whose fulfilment hung listlessly in 
doubt, were now hastily determined on, as " Darcy is come” got whispered 
abroad ; and many a scheme of pleasure but half-planned found a ready ad- 
vocacy when the prospect of obtaining him as a guest presented itself. 

The consciousness of social success is a great element in the victory. 
Darcy had this, but -without the slightest taint of vain boastfulness or 
egotism ; his sense of his own distinetlon was merely sufficient to heighten 
his enjoyment of the world, without detracting, ever so little, from the manly 
and unassuming features of his character. It is true he endeavoured, and 
even gave himself pains to be an agreeable companion, but he belonged to a 
school and a time when conversation was cultivated as an art, and when men 
preferred making the dinner-table and the drawing-room the arena of their 
powers, to indicting verses for an “Annual,” or composing talcs for a 
fashionable “ Miscellany.” 

We have said enough, perhaps, to show what Dublin was to him, once. 
How very different it seemed to his eyes now ! The season was late sum- 
mer, and the city dusty and deserted, few persons in the streets, scarcely a 
carriage to be seen, an air of listlcssncss and apathy was over everything — 
for it was the period when the country was just awakeiung after the in- 
toxicating excitement of the Parliamentary struggle — awakening to discover 
that it had been betrayed and deserted ! 

As soon as Darcy had taken some slight refreshment he set out in search 
of Daly. His test visit was to Henrietta-street, to his own house, or rather 
what had beiHa his, for it was already let, and a flaring brass-plate on the 
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door proclaimed it the office of a fashionable solicitor. He knocked, and in- 
quired if any one “ knew where Mr. Bagcnal Daly now resided ?” but the 
name seemed perfectly unknown. He next tried Bickncll’s ; but that gen- 
tleman had not returned since the circuit ; he was repairing the fatigues of 
his piofession by a week or two’s relaxation at a watering-place. 

He did not like, himself, to call at the Club, but he despatched a mes- 
senger from the inn, who brought word back that Mr. Daly had not been 
there for several weeks, and i hat his present address was unknown. Worried 
•and annoyed, Darcy tried in turn each place w'here Daly had been wont to 
frequent, but all in vain. Some had seen him, but not lately ; others sug- 
gested that he did not appear much in public on account of his moneyed 
difficailties ; and one or two limited themselves to a cautious declaration of 
ignorance, with a eertain assumed shrewdness, as though to say that they 
could tell more if they would. 

It was near midnight when Darcy returned to the inn, tired and worn out 
by his unsuccessful search. The packet in which he was to sail for Eng- 
land was to leave the port early in the morning, and he sat down in the 
travellers’ room, exhausted and fatigued, till his chamber should be got ready 
for him. 

The inn stood in one of tlic narrow streets leading out of Smithfiekl, and 
was generally resorted to by small farmers and cattle-dealers repairing to the 
weekly market. Of these, three or four still lingered in the public room, 
conning over their accounts and discussing the prices of “ short-horns juid 
black faces” with much interest, and anticipating all the possible changes 
the new political condition of the country might be likely to induce. 

Darcy could scarcely avoid smiling as he overheard some of these specu- 
lations, wherein the prospect of a greater export trade was deemed the most 
certain indication of national misfortune. His attention was, however, sud- 
denly withdrawn from the conversation by a confused murmur of voices, 
and the tramp of many feet in the street without. The noise gradually 
increased, and attracted the notice of the others, and suddenly the words 
“ Fire ! fire !” repeated from mouth to mouth, explained the tumult. 

As the tide'of men was borne onward, the din grew louder, and at length 
the narrow street in front of the inn became densely crowded by a mob 
Lurrying eagerly forward, and talking in loud, excited voices. 

“ They say that Newgate is on fire, sir,” said the landlord, as, Iiastily 
entering, be addressed Darcy ; but if you’ll come with me to the top of the 
house, we’ll soon see for ourselves.” 

Darcy followed the man to the upper story, whence, by a small ladder, 
they obtained an exit on the roof. The night was calm and starlight, and 
the air was still. What a contrast! that spangled heaven, in all its 
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tranquil beauty, to the dark streets below, where, in tumultuous uproar, the 
commingled mass was seen by tlie uncertain glimmer of Ihe lamps, few and 
dim as they were. Darcy could mark that the crowd consisted of the very 
lowest ami most miserable-looking class of the capital, the dwellers iiftho 
dark alleys and purlieus of the ill-favoured region. By their excited ges- 
tures and wild .vccents, it was clear to sec how much more of pleasure than 
of sorrow they felt at the occasion that now roused them from their dreary 
garrets and damp cellars. Shouts of mad triumph and cries of 'menace burst 
from tliem as they went, 'riie Kniglit was roused from a moody contempla- 
tion of tbe throng by the landlord saying aloud, ^ 

** True enough, the gaol is on lire : sec, yonder, where the dark smoke is 
rolling up, that is Newgate.” • • 

“ But tlic building is of stone — almost entirely of stone, with little or no 
\rood in its construction,” said Darcy; " I cannot imagine how it coiddtake 
lire.” 

“The. floors, the window-frames, the rafters arc of wood, sir,” said the 
other ; “ and then,” added he, with a cunning leer, “ remember what the in- 
liahitauts are !” 

The Knight little minded the remark, for his whole gassc was fixed on the 
cloud of smoke, dense and black as night, that rolled forth, as if from the 
ground, and soon enveloped the gaol and all the surrounding buildings in 
darkness. 

“ What can that mean P” said he, in amazement. 

“ It means that this is no accident, sir,” said the man, shrewdly ; “ it’s 
only damp straw and soot can produce the cflcct you see yonder ; it is done 
by tlm prisoners — see, it is increasing ! and here come the fire-engines !” 

As he spoke, a heavy, cavernous sound ^Yas licard rising from ihe street, 
where now a body of horsc-policc were seen escorting the fire-engines. TIic 
service was not without difliculty, for the mob oftered every obstacle short 
of open resistance ; and once it was discovered that the traces were cut, and 
considerable delay thereby occasioned. 

“ The smoke is spreading ; sec, sir, sec ho^y it rolls this way, blacker and 
heavier than before !” • . 

“ It is but smoke, after all,” said Darcy ; but, although the words were 
uttered half-contcmptuously, his lieart beat anxiously as the dense volume 
liung suspended in tlie air, growing each moment blacker as fresh masses 
arose. The cries and yells of the excited mob were now wilder and more 
frantic, and seemed to issue from the black, ill-omened mass that filled the 
atmosphere. 

“ That’s not smoke, sir ; look yonder !” said the man, seizing Darcy’s arm, 
and pointing to a reddish glare that seemed trying to force a passage through 
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the smoke, and came not from the gaol, but from some building- at tlie side, 
or in front of it. 

“ There again !” cried he, “ that is lire !” 

Tlie words were scarcely uttered, when a cheer burst from the mob be- 
neath*; a yell more dissonant and appalling could not have broken from 
demons than was that shout of exultation, as the red flame leaped up and 
flashed towards the sky. As the strong host of a battle will rout and 
scatter the weaker enemy, so did the fierce element dispel flie less powerful ; 
and now the lurid glow of a great lire lit up the air, and marked out with 
terrible ^distinctness the waving crowd that jammed up the streets — ^thc 
windows filled with terrified faces — and the very housetops crowded by 
terror-stricken and distracted groups. . 

The sc^nc was truly an awful one ; the fire raged in some houses exactly 
ill front of the gaol, pouring with unceasing violence its flood of flame 
through every door and window, and now sending bright jets through the 
roofs, which, rent with a report like thunder, soon became one uiidistiiiguish- 
ablc mass of flame. The cries for succour, the shouts of the firemep, the 
screams of those not yet rescued, aud the still increasing excitement of the 
mob, mingling their hellish yells of triumph through all the dread disaster, 
made up a discord the most horrible ; while, ever and anon, the police and 
the crowd were in collision, vain efforts being made to keep tlie mob back 
from tlic front of the gaol, whither they had fled as a refuge from the heat 
of the burning houses. 

The lire seemed to spread, defying all the efforts of the engines. From 
house to house the lazy smoke was seen to issue for a moment, and then, 
almost immediately after, a new cry would announce that another building 
was ill flames. Meanwhile, the smoke, wliich in the commcncLMncnt liad 
spread from the court-yard and windows of the gaol, was again perceived to 
thicken in the same quarter, and suddenly, as if by a preconcerted signal, it 
rolled out from every barred casement and loophcled aperture — from every 
narrow and deep cell within the lofty walls — and the agonised yell of the 
prisoners burst forth at the same moment, and the air seemed to vibrate 
with shrieks and cries. 

“Break open the gaol!” resounded on every side. "Don’t let the 
prisoners be burned alive !” was uttered in accents whose humanity was far 
inferior to their menace ; and, as if with one accord, a rush was made at 
the strongly barred gates of the dark building. The movement, although 
made with the full force of a mighty multitude, was in vain. In vain the 
stones resounded upon the thickly-studded door — in vain the strength of 
hundreds pressed down upon the oaken barrier. They might as well have 
tried to force the strong masonry at cither side of it ! 
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“ Climb tbc walls !*’ was now the cry, and the prisoners rc-ecbocd the 
call ill tones of shrieking entreaty. The mob, savage from their recent 
repulse at the gate, now seized the ladders employed by the firemen, 
and planted them against the great enclosure- wall of the gaol. The p6licc 
endeavoured to charge, but, jammed up by the crowd, their bridles in'-many 
instances cut, their weapons wrested from them, they were almost at the 
mercy of the mob. Orders had been despatched for troops, but as yet they 
had not appeardll, and the narrow streets being actually choked up with 
people, would necessarily delay their progress. If there were any persons 
in that vast mass disposed to repel the violence of the mob, thev did not 
dare to avow it, the odds were so fearfully on the side of tlie multitude. 

The sentry wlio guarded the gate was trampled down. Some averrod he 
was killed in tbc first rusli upon the gate; certain it was his cap* and coat 
were fiaraded on a pole, as a warning of what awaited his comrades within 
the gaol, should tliey dare to fire on the people. This horrible banner was 
waved to and fro above the stormy multitude. Darcy had but time to mark 
it, when he saw tlie crowd open, as if cleft asuuder by some giant hand, and, 
at the same instant, a man rode tlirough the open space, and tearing down 
the jiole, felled him who carried it to the earth by a stroke of his whip. 
The red glare of the burning houses made the scene distinct as daylight, 
but the next moment a rolling cloud of black smoke hid all from view, and 
left him to doubt the evidence of his. eyesight. 

“ Did you see the horseman ?*' asked Darcy, in eager curiosity, for he 
did not dare to trust his uncorroborated sense. 

“There he is!” cried tlic other. “I know him by a w^hite band on^his 
arm. See, lie mounts one of the ladders ! — there 1 — he is near the top !” 

A cheer that seemed to shake the very atmospliere now' rent the air, as, 
pressing on like soldiers to a breach, the mob approached the wgiUs. Some 
shots were fired by the guard, and their effect might be noted by the more 
savage yells of the mob, whose exasperation was now like madness. 

“ The shots have told — see !” cried the man. “ Now the people are 
gathering in close groups, here and there.” 

But Darcy’s eyes were fixed on the avails, which were already crowded 
with the mob, the dark figures looking like spectres as they passed ^d rc- 
passed through the deusc canopy of smoke. 

“ The soldiers ! the soldiers !” screamed the populace from below, and at 
the instant a heavy lumbering sound crept on, and the head of a cavalry 
squadron wheeled into the square before the gaoL The remainder of the 
troop soon defiled ; but instead of advancing, as was expected, they opened 
their rauks, and displayed the formidable appearance of two eight-pounders, 
from whi^hr' the limbers were removed with lightning speed, and tlieir 
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mouths turned full upon the crowd. Meanwhile, an infantry force was 
seen entering the opposite side of the square, thus showing the mob that 
the;y ^wcrc taken in front and rear, no escape being open save by the small 
alleys which led off from the street before the prison. The military pre- 
parations took scarcely more time to effect tlmii we have employed to relate ; 
and now began a scene of tumult and terror the most dreadful to witness ! 
The order to prime and load, followed by the clanking crash of four hun- 
dred muskets, the close ranks of the cavalry, as if with difficulty restrained 
from charging down upon them, and the lighted fuses of the artillery, all 
combined to augment the momentary dread, and the shouts of vengeance so 
lately heard were at onoe changed into piercing cries for mercy. The 
blazing houses, from which the red fire shot up unrestrained, no longer 
attracted notice — the gaol itself had no interest for those whose danger was 
become so imminent. 

All indiscriminate rush was made towards the narrow lanes for escape, 
and from these arose the most piercing and agonising cries, for while presscjd 
down and trampled, many were trodden under foot never again to rise ; 
others were wounded or burned by the falling timbers of the blazing build- 
ings, and the fearful cry of “ The soldiers ! the soldiers !’* still goaded them 
on by those behind. 

“Look yonder,” cried Darcy’s companion, seizing him by the arm — 
“ look there — ^iicar the comer of the market ! See, the troops have not 
perceived that ladder, and there arc two fellows now descending it.” 

True enough. At a remote angle of the gaol, not concealed from view 
by the smoke, stood the ladder in question. 

“ How slowly they move !” cried Darcy, his eyes fixed upon the figures 
with that strange anxiety so inseparable from the fate of all who arc en- 
gaged in hazardous enterprise, “ They will certaiidy be taken.” 

“ They must be wounded,” cried the other ; “ they seem to creep rather 
than step 1 know the reason, they are in fetters.” 

Scarcely was the explanation uttered when the ladder was seen to be 
violently moved, as if from above, and the next moment was hurled back 
from the waU, on which several soldiers were now perceived firing on those 
below. 

“ They arc lost !” said the Knight ; “ they are cither c£f|>turcd or out 
down by this time.” 

“The square is cleared already,” said the other ; “how quietly the troops 
have done their work ! Aaid the lire begins to yield to the engines.” 

The square was indeed cleared ; save the groups beside the iirc-cngiues, 
and licre and there a knot gathered around some wounded man, the space 
was empty, the troops having drawn off to the sides, around which they 
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stood in double file. A dark cloud rested over the gaol itself, but no longer 
did any smoke issue from the windows, and already the fire, its rage in part 
expended, in part subdued, showed signs of deeline. 

“If the wind was from the west,” said the landlord, “there’s no ^saying 
wdicre that might have stopped this night !” 

“ It is a strange occurrence altogether,” said the Knight, musingly. 

“ Not a bit strange, sir,” replied tlic other, whose neighbourhood made 
him acquainted with classes and varieties of men of whom Darcy knew no- 
tiling ; “ it was an attempt by the prisoners.” 

“ Do you think so ?” asked Darcy. 

“ Ay, to be sure, sir ; there’s scarcely a year goes over without one con- 
trivance or another for escape ; last autumn two fellows got away by fol- 
lowing tlic course of tlic sewers and gaining the Liifey ; tlicy must have 
passed two days underground, and up to their necks in water a great part 
of the lime.” 

“ Ay, and besides that,” observed another — for already some ten or twelve 
persons were assembled on the roof as well as Darcy and the landlord— 
“ tliey had to wade the river at the ebb-tide, when the mud is at least eight 
or ten feet deep.” 

“ How that was done, 1 cannot guess,” said Darcy. 

“ A man will do many a thing for liberty, sir,” remarked another, who was 
buttoned up in a frieze coat, although the night was hot and sultry ; “ these 
poor devils there w^crc willing to risk being roasted alive for the ehance 
of it.” 

“ Qiutc true,” said Darcy ; " fellows that have a taste for breaking the 
law need not be supposed desirous, of observing it as to their mode of death; 
and yet they must have been daring rascals to have made such an attempt 
as this.” 

“ Maybe you know the old song, sir,” said the other, laughing : 

“ There’s many a man no bolts can keep, 

No chains be made to bind him, 

And tho’ fetters bo heavy, and cells be deep, 

He’ll iling them far behind him.” 

‘‘Ihavc hPard the ditty,” ansv/ered the Knight, ‘'and if my memory 
serves me, the last lines run thus : 

Though iron bolts may nist and rot, 

And stone and mortar crumble ; 

Freney, beware ! for well I wot 
Your pride may have a tumble I” 
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“ Devil a lie in that, anyhow, sir,” said the other, laughing heartily, “ and 
an uglier tumble a man needn’t have than to slip through Tom Galvin’s 
fingers. But I see the fire is out now, so I’ll be jogging homeward : good 
night, sir.” 

" Good night,” said Darcy ; and then, as the other moved away, turning 
to the landlord, he asked if he knew the stranger. 

No, sir,” was tlie reply ; “ he came up with some others to have a look 
at the lire.” 

“ Well, I’ll to my bed,” said Darcy; “let me be awakened at four o’clock. 
I see I shall have but a short sleep, the day is breaking already.” 


CHAPTER viir. 

BOAnUlNQ-UOUSB CIUTIOIHM. 

It was not until after the L'lpsij of .several days that Darcy’s departure was 
made known to the denizens of Port Ballintray. If the event was slow of 
announcement, they endeavoured to compensate for the tai-dincss of the 
tidings by tlic freedom of their commentary on all its possible and impossible 
reasons. There was not a casualty, in the whole catalogue of human vicis- 
situdes, unquoted ; deaths, births, and marriages were ransacked in news- 
papers ; all sudden and unexpected turns of fortune were well weighed ; ac- 
cidents and offences scanned with cunning eyes, and tlie^variou.s paragraphs 
to wliich editorial mysteriousuess gave an equivocal interpretation were 
commented 'on with a perseverance and an ingenuity worthy of a higher 
theme. 

It may be remarked that no class of persons are viewed more suspiciously, 
or excite more sharp criticism from their neighbours, than those wiio, with 
evidently narrow means, prefer retirement and estrangement from the world 
to mixing in the small circle of some petty locality. A hundred schemes arc 
put in motion to ascertain by what right such superiority is asserted— why, 
and on what grounds, they affect to be better than their neighbours, and so 
on ; the pnly offence all the while consisting in an isolation whicli cannot 
wdth truth imply any such imputation. 

When the Knight of Gwynne found himself by an unexpected turn of 
fortune condemned to a station so different from his previous life, he ad- 
dressed himself at once to the dilEculties of his lot ; and, w'cll aware that all 
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reserve on his part would be set down as the cloak of some deep mystery, 
lie aftccted an air of easy cordiality witli such of the boarding-house 
party as he ever met, and endeavoured, by a tone of well-assumed fami- 
liarity, to avoid aU detection of the difference between him and his new 
associates. 

It was in this spirit that he admitted Mr. Dempsey to his aequaintanee, 
and even asked him to his cottage. In this diplomacy he met with little as- 
sistance from Lady Eleanor and his daughter ; the former, from a natural 
coldness of manner and an instinctive horror of everything low and under- 
bred. Helen’s perceptions of such things were just as acute, but, inheriting 
the gay and lively temperament of her father’s house, she better liked to 
laugh at the absurdities of vulgar people than indulge a mere sense *of dis- 
like to llieir society. Such allies were too dangerous to depend on, and 
hence the Knight conducted Ids plans unaided and unsupported. 

Whether Mr. Dempsey was bought off by the flattering exception made 
in his favour, and that he felt an implied superiority on being deemed their 
advocate, he certainly assumed that position in the circle of Mrs. Fum- 
bally’s household, and, on the present occasion, sustained his part with a 
certain mysterious demeanour that imposed on many. 

Well, he’s gone, at all events !” said a thin old lady with a green shade 
over a pair of greener eyes, " that can’t be denied, I hope ! Went off like 
a shot on Tuesday morning. Sandy M‘Shane brought him into Coleraine, 
for the Dublin coach, and, by the same token, it was an outside place he 
took ” 

"I beg your pardon, ma’am,” Interposed a fat little woman, with a 
choleric red face and a tremulous under-lip — she was an authoress in the 
provincial papers, hnd occasionally Invented her English as well as her inci- 
dents — " it was the Derry mail he went by. Archy M‘Clurc trod on his toe, 
and asked pardon for it, just to get him into conversation, but he* seemed 
very much dejected, and wouldn’t interlocutc.” 

" Very strange indeed !” rejoined the lady of the shade, “ because I had 
my information from Williams, the guard of the coach.” 

“ And I mine from Archy M‘Clure himself.” 

“ And both were wrong,” interposed Paul Dempsey, triumphantly. 

It’s not very polite to tell us so, Mr. Dempsey,” said the thin old lady, 
bridling. 

“ Perhaps the politeness may equal the voracity,” said the fat lady, who 
was almost boiling over with wrath. 

“ This Gwynne wasn’t all right, depend upon it,” interposed a certain 
little man in powdqr ; “ I have my own suspicions about him.” 

" Well, now, Mr. Dunlop, what’s your opiniou ? I’d like to hear it.” 
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“ AVhat does Mrs. M‘CaudIish say?” rejoiued the little gentleman, turn- 
ing to the authoress — for, in tlic boarding-house, they both presided judi- 
cially in all domestic inquisitions regarding cdhducl and character — “ what 
docs Mrs. M'Caudlish say r” 

“ I prefer letting Mr. Dunlop expose himself before me.” 

‘‘ The ease is doubtful — dark — mysterious,” said Duulop, with a solemn 
pause after each word. 

“ The more beyond niy conjunctions,” said the lady. “ You remember 
what the young gentleman says in the Latin poet, ‘ Sum Davy, non sum 
Eurij)id(!S.* ” 

“ ril tell you my opinion, then,” said Mr. Dunlop, who w^as evidently 
modified by tlic classical allusion, and, with linn and solemn gesture, he 
crossed over to where she sat, and whispered a few words in her ear. 

A slight scream, and a long-drawn “ Oh !” was all the answer. 

“ Upon my soul 1 believe so,” said Mr. Dunlop, thrusting both hands into 
the furthest depths of his coat-pockets; ‘^nay, more. I’ll maintain it !” 

“ I know what you. arc driving at,” said Dempsey, laughing ; you think 
he’s the gauger that went olT with Mrs. Murdoch of Bidlyquirk ” 

“ Mr. Dempsey ! Mr. Dempsey ! the ladies, sir ! the ladies 1” called out 
two or three reproving voices from the male portion of the assembly, while, 
as if to corroborate the justice of the appeal, the tliin lady drew her shade 
down t^vo inches lower, and Mr. Dunlop’s face became what painters call 
“ of a warm tint.” 

“ Oh ! never talk of a rope where a man’s father was hanged,” muttered 
Paul to himself, for he felt all the severity of his condemnation, though he 
knew that the point of law was against liim. 

“ There’s a rule in this establishment, Mr. Dempsey,” said Mr. Dunlop, 
with all the gravity of a judge delivering a charge — “a rule devised to pro- 
tect the i)urity, the innocence” — here the ladies held down their heads— “ the 
beauty ” 

“ Yes, sir, and I will add, the helplessness of that sex ” 

. “ Paul’s right, by Jove !” hiccupped Jack Leonard, whose faculties, far 
immersed in the effects of strong whisky-and-water, suddenly hashed out 
into momentaiy intelligence — “ I say he’s right ! Who says the reverse ?” 

“ Oh, Captain Leonard ! — oh dear, Mr. Dunlop !” screamed three or four 
female voices in concert, “ don’t let it proceed farther.” 

A faint and an anxious group were gathered around the little gentleman, 
whose warlike indications grew stronger as pacific entreaties increased. 

*'He shall explain his words,” said he, with a cautious glance to see that 
liis observation was not overheard ; then, seeing that his adversary had re- 
lapsed into oblivion, he added, *‘he shall withdraw them ;” and fii^y, em- 
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boldcncd by success, lie vociferated, “or lie shall eat them. Til teach 
him,” said the now triumphant victor, “that it is not in Mark Dunlop’s 
presence ladies are to be insulted with impunity. Let the attempt bc^made 
by whom it will — ^lie may be a liout.cnant on half-pay, or on full pay ! — I tell 
him, I don’t care a rush.” 

“ Of course not !” “ Why would you ?” and so on, were uttered in ready 
chorus around him, and ho resumed : 

“ And as for this Gwynne, or Quin, wdio lives up at the Corvy yonder, 
for all the airs he gives himself, and his fine ladies too, my simple belief is 
lie’s a Government spy.” c 

“ Is that your opinion, sir ?” said a deep and almost solemn voice, and at 
the same instant Miss Daly appeared at the open window. She lcane*d her 
arm on the sill, and calmly stared at the now terrified speaker, while she 
repeated the words, “ Is that your opinion, sir ?” 

Before the surprise her words had excited subsided, she stood at the door 
of the apartment. She was dressed in her riding-habit, for she had that mo- 
ment returned from an excursion along the coast. 

“ Mr. Dunlop,” said the lady, advancing towards him, “ I never play the 
eavesdropper ; but you spoke so loud, doubtless purposely, that nothing short 
of deafness eould escape hearing you. You were pleased to express a be- 
lief resiiectihg the position of a gentleman with whom I have the honour 
to claim some frieudshi]).” 

“ I always hold myself ready, madam, to render an account to any indi- 
vidutd of whom I express an opinion — to himself, personally, I mean.” 

“Of course you do, sir. It is a very laudable habit,” said she, dryly; 
“ but in this case — don’t interrupt me — ^iu llic present case, it cannot apply, 
because the person traduced is absent.# Yes, sir, I said traduced.” 

“ Oh, madam, I must say the word would better suit one .more able to 
sustain it. I shall lake tlio liberty to withdraw.” And so sajM’ng, ho 
moved towards the door ; but Miss Daly interposed, and by a g(;sturc of 
her hand, in which she held a formidable horsewhip, gave a very iminis- 
takablc sign that the passage was not free. • 

“ You’ll not go yet, sir. I have not done with you,” said she, in;i voice 
^very accent of which vibrated in the little man’s heart. “ You affect to 
regret, sir, tliat I am not of Hie sex that exacts satisfaction, as it is called ; 
but I tell you, I come of a family that never gave long scores to a debt of 
honour. You have prosuincd — in a company, certainly, where tlie Jiazard 
of contradiction was Miall — to asperse a gentleman of whom you know no- 
thmg — not one single fact— not one iota of his life, character, or fortune. 
You have dared to call him by words, every letter of which w'ould have left 
a welt on your shoulders if uttered iii his hearing. Now, as I am certain 
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he would pay any little debts I might have percliance forgotten in leaving 
a place wliere I liad resided, so will I do likewise by him, and here, on tliis 
spot, and in this fair company, I call upon you to unsay your falsehood, 

or Here she made one step forward, with an air and gesture tliat 

made Mr. Dunlop retire with a most comic alacrity. “ Don’t be afraid, 
sir,” continued she, laughing. “ My brollier, Mr. Bagenal Daly, will arrive 
licre soon. He’s no new name to your ears. In any case, 1 promise you, 
that whatever you find objectionable in my proceedings towards you, he will 
be most happy to sustain. Now, sir, the hand wants four minutes to six. 
If the hoijr strike before you call yourself a wanton, gratuitous calumniator, 
ril flog you round the room.” 

A cry of liorror burst from the female portion of the assembly at a threat 
the utterance of which was really not less terrific than the meaning. 

“ Such a spectacle,” continued Miss Daly, sarcastically, “ I should scruple 
to inflict on this fair company ; but the taste that could find pleasure in 
witless, pointless slander, may not, it is possible, dislike to see a little casti- 
gation. Now, sir, you have just one minute and a quarter.” 

' “ I protest against this conduct, madam. I lierc declare ” 

" Declare nothing, sir, till you liave avowed yourself by your real name 
and character. If you camiot restrain your tongue, I’ll very soon convinoe 
you that its consequences are far from agreeable. Is what you have spoken 
false ?” 

“ There may come a licavy reckoning for all this, madam,” said Dunlop, 
trembling bctw’ccn fear and passion. 

I ask you again, and for the last time, arc your words untrue ? Very 
well, sir. You held a commission in Germany they say, and probably, as a 
military man, you may think it undignified to surrender, except on com- 
pulsion.” 

With 'these words Miss Daly advanced towards him with a firm and de- 
termined air, wliile a cry of horror arose through the room, and the fairer 
portion intrepidly threw themselves in front of their champion, while 
Demp5(’.y and ijic others only restrained tluur laughter for fear of personal 
consequences. Pushing fiercely on. Miss Daly was alniost at his side, when 
the door of the room was opened, and a deep and well-known voice called 
out to her, 

“ Maria, what the devil is all this ?” 

" Oh, Bagenal,” cried she, as she held out her hand, “ I scarcely expected 
you before eight o’clock.” 

But in the name of everything ridiculous, what has happened ? Were 
you about to horsewhip this pleasant company ?” 

Only one of its members,” said Miss Daly, coolly— a little gentleman 
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who has thought proper to be more lavish of his calumny tlian his courage. 
I hand him over to you, now, and faith, though I don’t think lhat he had 
.any fancy for me, heTl gain by the exchange ! You’ll find him yonder,” said 
she, pointing to a corner where already the majority of the party were 
gathered together. 

Miss Daly was mistaken, however, for Mr. Dunlop liad made his escape 
during the brief interchange of greetings between the brother and sister. 
" Come, Bagcnal,” said she, smiling, " it’s all for the best. I have given him 
a lesson he’ll not readily forget — had you been the teacher, he might not 
have lived to remember it.” • 

“What a place for youV^ said Bagcnal, as he threw his eye superciliously 
around the apartment and its occupants ; then taking her arm witliiii his 
own, he led her forth, and closed the door after them. 

Once more alone, Daly learned with surprise, not unmixed with sorrow, 
that his sister had never seen the Darcy s, and save by a single call, when 
she left her name, had made no advances towards ilicir acquaiutaiiee. She 
showed a degree of repugnance, too, to allude to the subject, and rather en- 
deavoured to dismiss it by saying shortly, 

“ Lady Eleanor is a fine lady, and her daughter a wit. What could 
there he in common between us ?” 

" But for Darcy’s sake ?” 

“ Eor Ms sake I stayed .away,” rejoined she, hastily ; “ they would have 
thought mo a bore, and, perhaps, liavc told him as much. In a word, 
Bagcnal, I didn’t like it, and that’s enough. Neither of us were trained to 
put much constraint on our inclinations. 1 doubt if the lesson would be 
easily learned at our present time of life.” 

Daly muttered some half-intelligible bitterness about female obstinacy and 
wrong-hcadedness, and walked slowly to and fro. “ I must />*5e Maurice at 
once,” said he, at Icngtii. 

“ That will be no easy task ; he left tliis for Dublin on Tuesday last.” 

“ And has not returned ? When does he .come back ?” 

“ His old butler, who brought me the news, says not for gome weeks.” 

" Confusion and misery !” exclaimed Daly; “was there ever anything so 
ill-timed ! And he’s in Dublin ?” 

“ He went thither, but there would seem some mystery about his ultimate 
destinatiou ; the old man hinted at London.” 

“ London !” said he, with a heavy sigh. “ It’s now the 18th, and on 
Saturday she sails.” ,* 

“ Who sails P” asked Miss Daly, with more of eagerness than she yet ex- 
hibited. 
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" Oil, I forgot, Molly, I hadn’t told you, I’m about to take a voyage — not 
a very long one, but still distant enough to make me wish to say ‘ Good-by’ 
ere we separate. If God wills it, I shall be baek early in the spring.” 

" What new freak is this, Bagenal ?” said she, almost sternly ; ** I thought 
that time and the world’s crosses might have taught you to care for quiet- 
ness, if not for home,” 

“ Home ! repeated he, in an accent the sorrow of which sank into her 
very heart, “ when had I ever a liome ? I had a house and lands, and 
equipages, horses, and liveried servants, all that wealth could command, or 
my own reckless vanity could prompt, but these did not make a home !” 

“ You often promised we should have such one day, Bagenal,” said she, 
tenderly, while she stole her hand within his ; “ you often told me that the 
time would come when we should enjoy poverty with a better grace than 
ever we dispensed riches.” 

“We surely arc poor enough to make the trial now,” said he, with a bit- 
terness of almost savage energy. 

“ And if wb arc, Bagenal^” replied she, "there is the more need to draw 
more closely to each other ; let us begin at once.” 

" Not yet, Molly, not yet,” said he, passing his hand across his eyes. "I 
would grasp such a refuge as eagerly as yourself, for,” added he, with 
deep emotion, " I am to the full as weary ! but I cannot do it yet.” 

Miss Daly knew her brother’s temper too long and too well, either to 
offer a continued opposition to any strongly expressed resolve, or to question 
him about a subject on which he Showed any desire of reserve. 

“ Have you no Dublin news for me ?” she said, as if willing to suggest 
some less touching subject for conversation. 

“ No, Molly ; Dublin is deserted. The few who still linger in town seem 
only half awake to the new condition of events. The Government party 
arc away, to England ; they feel, doubtless, bound in honour to dispense 
their gold in the land it came from ; and the Patriots — Heaven bless the 
mark ! — they look as rueful as if they began to suspect that Patriotism was 
too dear a luxury after all.” 

“ And this buSrning of Newgate — ^what did it mean ? Was there, as the 
newspaper makes out, anything like a political plot connected with it ?” 

"Nothing of the kind, Molly. The whole affair was contrived among 
the prisoners. Prcncy, the well-known highwayman, was in the gaol, and, 
although not tried, his conviction was certain.” 

“And they say he has escaped. Can it be possible that some persons of 
influence, as the journals hint, actually interested themselves for the escape 
of a man like this ?” 
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" Evci-ytliiiig is possible in a stale of society like ours, Molly.” 

“ But a highwayman — a robber — a fellow that made the roads unsafe to 
travel !” 

“ All true,” said Daly, laughing. “ Nobody ever kept a hawk for a sing- 
ing bird ; but he’s a bold villain to pounce upon another.” 

“ I like not such appliances ; they scarcely serve a good name, and they 
make a bad one worse.” 

“ I’m fpiitc of your mind, Molly,” said Daly, thoughtfully ; “ and if 
honest men were plenty, he would be but a fool who held any dealings with 
the knaves. But here comes the car to convey me to the Corvy. I will 
make a hasty visit to Lady Eleanor, and be back with you by supper- 
time.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

DALY’S B'ARKWEIiL. 

Neitiieu of the ladies was at home when Bagenal Daly, followed by his 
servant Sandy, reached the Corvy, and sat down in the porch to await their 
return. Busied with his own reflections, which, to judge from the deep 
abstraction of his manner, seemed weighty and importiuit, Daly never looked 
up from the ground, while Sandy leisurely walked round the building to 
note the changes made in his absence, and comment, in no flattering sense, 
on the art by which the builder had concealed so many traits of the Corvy’s 
origin. 

“ Ye’d no ken she was a ship ava !” said he to himself, as he examined 
the walls over which the trcllised creepers were trained, and the latticed 
windows festooned by the honeysuckle and the clematis, and gfized in sad- 
ness over the altered building, “ She’s no a bit like the auld Corvy 1” 

“ Of course she’s not !” said Daly, testily, for the remark had suddenly 
aroused him from his musings. " What the devil would you havt ? Arc 
you like the raw and ragged fellow I took from this bleak coast, and led 
over more than half the world ?” 

“Troth, I am no the same man noo that I was sax-and-forty years 
agane, and sorry I am to say it.” 

“Sorry — sorry ! not to be half-starved, and less than half-clad; hauling 
a net one day, and being dragged for yourself the next — sorry !” 

“Sfen sac, sore sorry. Eight-and-sixty may be aye sorry not to be twa- 
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and-twenty. I ken nac rise in life can pay off that score. It’s na owcu 
pleasant to think on, but I’m no tlic man I was then. No, iior for that 
matter, ycrsclf neither.” 

Dtily was too long accystomed to the familiarily of Sandy’s manner to 
feel offended at the remark, though he did not seem by any means 1o relish 
its application. Without making any reply, he arose and entered the hall. 
On every side were objects reminding him of the past, strange, and sad 
commentary on the words of his servant. Sandy appeared to feel the force 
of such allies, and, as he stood near, \vatched the effect tlic various articles 
produced on liis master’s countenance. 

“ A bonnic rifle she is,” said he, as if interpreting the admiring look 
l)al^h(‘slowed upon a richly ornamented gun. “ Do you mind the day yer 
honour shot the corbie at the Tegern See ?” 

“ Wlicrc the Tyrol fellows set on us, on the road to Innsprnck, and T 
brought down the bird to show them that tlicy had to deal with a marks- 
man as good at least as themselves.” 

“Just sac, it was a bra’ shot; your hand was as firm, and your eye as 
steady then as any man’s.” 

“X could do the feat this minute,’* said Daly, angrily, as turning away he 
detached a heavy broadsword from the wall. 

“ She was aye over weighty in the hilt,” said Sandy, with a dry malice. 

“ You used to draw that bo\vstring to your cai*,” said Daly, sternly, as ho 
pointed to a Swiss bow of portentous size. 

“ I had twa hands in those days,” said the other, calmly, and without the 
slightest change of either voice or manner. 

Not so witli him to whom they w'cre addressed. A flood of feelings 
seemed to pour across his memory, and laying his hand on Sandy’s shouhler, 
he said, in an accent of very unusual emotion, “ You arc right, Sandy, I 
must be eJuinged from what I used to be.” 

“ Let us awa to the auld life we led iii those days,” said the other, im- 
petuously, “ and we’ll soon he ourselves again ! Doesn’t that remind ycr 
honour of the, dark night on the Oitowa, when you sent the canoe, with the 
pine-torch burning in her bow, down the stream ; and drew all the fire of 
the Inllian fellows on her.” 

“It w'as a grand sight,” cried Daly, rapturously, “to see the dark river 
glittering with its torchlight, and the chiefs, as they stood rifle in hand, 
peering into the dense pine copse, and making the echoes ring willi tlieir 
war-cries.” 

“It was unco near at one time,” said Sandy, as he took up the lold of the 
blanket with which his effigy in the canoe was costumed. “There’s tho 
twa bullet-holes, and here, the arrow-head in the plank, where I had my 
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head! If ye Iiad missed llie Delaware chap wi’ the yellow cloth on his 
forehead ” 

J soon changed its colour for him,” said Daly, savagely. 

“ Troth did yc ; ye gied him a bonny war paint ; how he sprang into the 
air ; 1 tliink I see him noo ; many a night when I’m lying awake, 1 tldiik 
1 can liear the dreadful screech lie gave, as he plunged into the river.” 

“It was not a cry of pain, it was baffled vengeance,” said Daly. 

“ He never forgave the day ye gripped him by the twa liands in yer ain 
one, and made tlic squaws laugh at him. Eh, how that auld deevil they c.-iu’d 
Black Buflulo yelled 1 Her greasy cheeks shook and swelled over her dark 
eyes, till Ihc face looked like nothing but a tar lake in Demerara when 
there’s a hurricane blo^Yi^l’ over it.” 

“ You had rather a tenderness in that quarter, if T remember rigid,” said 
Daly, dryly. 

“I’ll no deny she was a bra sauncic woman, and kenned weel to mak a 
haggis wi’ an ape’s head and shoulders.” Sandy smacked his lips, as if the 
thought had brouglit up pleasant memories. 

“How 1 escaped (hat bullet is more than I can guess,” said Daly, as he 
inspected the blanket wh(;rc it was pierced by a shot ; and as he spoke he 
tlirew its wide folds over his shoulders, the better to judge of the position. 

“ Yc aye wore it more on this side,” said Sandy, arranging the folds with 
tasteful pride; “ an’ troth, it becomes you well. Tak the bit tomaliawk in 
your hand, noo. Ech ! but yer like yoursel once more.” 

“ Y\^c may liave to don this gear again, and sooner than you think,” said 
Daly, llioughtfully. 

“Nae a bit sooner than I’d like,” said Sandy. “Thr salvages, as they 
ca’ them, hae neither baillies nor policemen, they hae nae cranks about 
lawyers and ’tornics ; a grip o’ a man’s hair and a sharp knife is even as 
mickle a reason as a hempen cord and a gallows tree I Ech,‘5< ..wfwms my 
bluid again to sec you stridiii* up and dooii — if you had but a smudge o’ 
yellow ochre, or a bit o’ red round your eyes, ye’d look awful well.” 

“ What are you staring at ?” said Daly, as Sandy opened a door st ealthily, 
and gazed down the passage towards the kitchen. ^ 

“ I’m thinking that as t here is uaebody in the house but the twa* lasses, 
maybe your honour would try a war-cry — ye ken yc could do it bra’ly once.” 

“ 1 may need the craft soon again,” said Daly, tlioughtfully. 

“ Mercy upon us 1 here’s ihc leddics !” cried Sandy. But before Daly 
could disencumber himself of his weapons and costume, Helen entered the 
hall. 

If Lady Eleanor started at the strange apparition before her, and involun- 
tarily turned her eye towards the canoe, to see that its occupant was still 
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there, it is not much to he wondered at, so strongly did the real and the coun- 
terfeit man resemble each otlicr. The first surprise over, he was welcomed 
with sinecre pleasure. All tlie eccentricities of character which in former 
days \w-re commented on so sharply were forgotten, or their memory replaced 
by the p4;pofs of his ardent devotion. 

“ How well you arc looking !** was his first exclamation, as he gazed at 
Lady Eh-anor and Helen alternately, with that steady stare which is one of 
the prerogatives of age towards beauty. 

“ There is no sucli tonic as necessity,” said Lady Eleanor, smiling, “and 
it would seem as if health were too jealous to visit us, when wc have every 
other hless*i)g.” 

“ It js worth them all, madam. 1 am an old man, and liavc seen much of 
the world, and I can safely aver, that what arc called its trials lie chiefly 
in our weaknesses. AVe can all of us carry a heavier load than fortune lays 

on us ” lie suddeidy checked himself, as if havijig unwittingly lapsed 

into houielliing like rebuke, and then said, “I find you alone ; is it not so P” 

“ Yes ; Darcy has left us, suddenly and almost mysteriously, without 
you can hell) clearer insight. A letter from the War-oflice arrived 

licre on 'fuesday, acknowledging, in most complimentary terms, the fairness 
of his claim for military employment, and rctiuesting his presence in 
Loudon. This was evidently in reply to an application, although the 
Knight made none such.” 

“ Ilut ho has friends, mamma — warm-heart (id and affectionate ones — who 
iniglit liavc done so,” said Helen, as she fixed her gaz(i steadily on Daly. 

“ And you, madam, liavc relatives of high and commaudiug influ(in(?e,” 
said ho, avoiding to return Helen’s glance — “ nu;u of l ank and station, who 
might well feel proud of such protege as Maurice Darcy. And what have 
they given him r'” 

“ Wc eanjot 1^111 nothing; the ofiicial letter may explain more to your 
clcar-sightcdness, and I will fetch it.” So saying, Jjady Eleanor arose and 
left the room. Scsireedy had the door closed, wlien Daly stood up, and, 
walking over, leaned his arm on the back of Helen’s chair. 

“ You r('ccive(f my letter, did you not ?” said he, hurriedly. “ You know 
the Hisulfc of the trial ?” 

.11 clou nodded assent, while a secret emotion covered her face witli 
crimson, as Daly resumed: 

“ Tlmrc was ill-luck everywhere : the case badly stated ; LioiiL*! absent ; 
I myself detained in Dublin, by an unavoidable necessity — everything un- 
fortunate, even to the last incident. Had I been there, matters would have 
taken another course. Still, Helen, Forester was right ; and, depend upon 
it, tiiere is no scajity store of generous warmth in a heart that can throb so 
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strongly beneath the aiguiletttid coat of an aidc-dc-camp. The holiday 
habits of that tinsel life teach few lessons of self-devotion, and llie poor 
fellow has paid the penally heavily.” 

“ What has happened ?” said Helen, in a voice scarcely audible. * 

“ lie is disinherited, T hear. Ml his prospects depended on his mother ; 
she has cast him off, and, as the story goes, is about to marry. Marriage 
is always the last vengeance of a widow.” 

“ Here is the letter,” said Lady Eleanor, entering ; “ let us hope you can 
read its intentions better tliaii we liavc.” 

“Elattering, certainly,” mnitered Daly, as he conned over the lines to 
himself. “Il/s quil e plain they mean to do soniethiug generous. I trust 
* T may learn it before I sail.” 

“ Sail ! you arc not about to travel, are you asked Lady Eleanor, in a 
voice that betrayed her dread of being deprived of such supi>ort. 

“ Oh ! I forgot T hadn’t told you. Yes, madam, another of Ihosc strange 
riddles which have beset my life compels me to lake a long voyage — to 
America.” 

“ To America !” echoed Helen ; and her eye glancful as she spoke to tlie 
Indian war-cloak luid the weapons that lay bedside his chair. 

“ Not so, Helen,” said Daly, smiling, as if replying to the insinuated re- 
mark ; “ I am too old for such follies now. Not in heart, indeed, but in 
limb,” added he, sternly ; “ for 1 own I could ask nothing hotter than the 
prairie or the pine forest. I know of no crneliy in savage life that has not 
its counterpart amid our civilisation, and for the rude virtues that arc 
nurtured there, they arc never warmed into existence by the hotbed of 
selfishness.” 

“ But why leave your friends ? — your sister ?” 

“ My sister !” He paused, and a tinge of red came to his chock as lu*. 
remembered how she had failed in all altciitioii to the “My 

sister, madam, is self-willed and headstrong as myself. She acknowledges 
none of the restraints or iiillucnce by wliich the social world consents to be 
bound and regulated ; her path has ever been wild and ci:ratic as my own. 
We sometimes cross, we never contradict, each other.” *He paused, and 
then muttered to himself, “ Poor Molly ! how different 1 knew you once ! 
And so,” added he, aloud, “ I must leave without seeing Darcy ! and there 
stands Sandy, admoiiisliing me that my lime is already up. Gcod-by, Lady 
Eleanor; good-by, Helen.” He turned bis head away for a second, and 
then, in a voice of unusual feeling, said : “ farewell is always a sad word, 
and doubly sad when spoken by one old as T am ; but if my heart is heavy 
at tliis moment, it is the selfish sorrow of him who parts from those so 
dear. As for you, madam, and your fortunes, 1 am full of good hope. 
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When people talk of suffering virtue, believe me, the element of courage 
must be wanting; but where the stout heart unites with the good cause, 
success will come at last.*' 

He pressed his lips to the hands he held within his own, and hurried, be- 
fore they'conld reply, from the room. 

“ Our last friend gone 1” exclaimed Lady Eleanor, as she sank into a 
cliair. 

Helen's heart was too full for utterance, and she sat down silently, and 
watched the retiring figure of Daly and his servant till they disappeared in 
the distanop. 


CHAPTini X. 

^ THE DUKE OS* YORK’S LEVEE. ' 

"VTiien Darcy arrived in London, ho found a degree of political cxcitc- 
nnmt for whicli he was little prepared. In Ireland, the Union had absorbed 
all interest and anxiety, and with t he fate of that measure were extinguished 
the hopes of those wlio had speculated on national independence. Not so 
in England; the real imporlai^pc of the annexation was iicv(?r thoroughly 
considered till tlic fact was acconiplishcd, nor, until then, were the great, 
advantages and the ])Ossiblc evils well and maturely weighed. Tlien, for 
the first time, came the anxious question. What next? Was the Union to 
bo the compensation for largo concessions to the Irish j)Coplc, or was it 
rather ilioapal br their incorporation with a more powerful nation, wlio, by 
this great stroke of policy, would unuihilate for ever all dreams of self- 
cxistciicc ? Mr. Pitt iuclined to the former opinion, and believed the 
moment propitious to award the Homan Catholic claims, and to a general 
remission of tliRsc laws which pressed so heavily upon them. To this opi- 
nion they King was firmly and, as it proved, insurmountably opposed ; Jio 
regarded the Act of Union as the final settlement of all possible disagree- 
ments between the two countries, as the means of uniting the two Cliurchcs, 
and finally, of excluding at once and for ever the admission of Honiaii Ca- 
tholics to Parliament. This wide difference led to the retirement of Mr. 
Pitt, and subsequently to the return of tlie dangerous indispositioji of the 
King, au attack brought on by the anxiety and agitation this question in- 
duced. 
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The hopes of the Whig party stood higli ; the Prince’s friends, as tlicy 
were styled, again rallied around Carlton House, where, already, the possi- 
bility of a long Regelicy was discussed. Besides these causes of c^xcitement 
were others of not less powerful interest; the growing power of Bonaparte, 
the war in Egypt, and the possibility of open hostilities with Russia, who 
had now thrown herself so avowedly into the alliance of France. 

Such were the stirring themes Darcy found tigitating tlie public mind, 
and he could not help contrasting the mighty interests they involved with 
the narrow circle of consequences a purely local Legislature could discusser 
decide upon, lie felt at once that he trod the soil of a more powerful and 
more ambitions people, and be remembered with a sigh his own anticipa- 
tions, that in the English Parliament the Irish members would be out the 
camp-followers of the Crown or the Opposition. 

If he was English in his pride of government and his sense of national 
power and greatness, he was Irish in his tastes, his habits, and his alfcctious. 
If he gloried in the name of Briton as the type of national honour and truth 
throughout the globe, he was still more ardently attaclnul to that laud 
where, under the reflected grandeur of the monarchy, grew up the socijil 
aflcctions of a poorer people. There is a sense of freedom and iiule- 
pcndence in the habits of semi-civilisation very fascinating to certain minds, 
and all the advantages of more })olished comm\ini!tie8 are deemed shallow 
compensation for the ready coinpluincc and cordial impulses of the less cid- 
tivated. 

With all his own high acqnircmcul s the Knight was of this mind, and if 
he did not love England less, lie loved Ireland more. 

Meditating on the great changes of fortune Ireland had undergone even 
within his own memory, lie moved along through the crowded thoroughfares 
of Ihe mighty city, when he he.ird his name called out, and the same in- 
stant a carriage drew up close by him. 

“ How do you do, Knight ?” said a friendly voice, as a hand was stretched 
forth to greet him. It was Lord Castlercagh, who had only a few weeks 
previous exchanged his oflice of Irish Secretary for a post^at the Board of 
Trade. The meeting was a cordial one on both sides, and ended in an invi- 
tation to dine on the following day, which Darcy accepted with willingness, 
as a gage of mutual good feeling and esteem. 

“ 1 was talking about you to Lord Netherby only yesterday,” said Lord 
Castlereagh, “ and, from some hints he dropped, I suspect the time is come 
that I jgiiiiy: offer you any little influence I possess, without it taking tlie 
odious shape of a bargain ; if so, pray remember that I have as much pride 
. M yourself on such a score, and will be offended if you accept from another 
■^hat might come equaUy well through 
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The Knight acknowledged this kind speech witli a grateful smile and a 
pressure of the hand, and was about to move on, when Lord CasI kMcagli, 
asked if he could not drop Jiiin in his carriage at his destination, and thus 
enjoy, a few moments longer, his society. 

“ 1 sTjarcely can tell you, my Lord,” said Darcy, laughing, “ which way I 
Avas bent on following. I came up to town to present myself at Ihe Duke 
of York’s Levee, and it is only a few moments since 1 remembered that I 
was not provided with a uniform.” 

Oh, step in then,” cried Lord Castlcrcagh, hastily ; I think T can 
manage that dilticulty for you; tJicrc is a Levee this very morning; some 
pressing intelligence has arrived from Egypt, and his lioyal Highness has 
issued a notice for a rece[)tion for eleven o’clock. You are not afraid,” said 
Lord Castlereagli, laugliing, as Darcy took lus scat beside him — “ you are 
not afraid of being seen in such company now.” 

“If I am not, my Lord, set my courage dow'ii to my principle; for I 
never felt your kindness so dangerous,” said the Knight, with something 
of emotion. 

A few moments of rapid driving brought tliem in front of Ukj Duke’s 
residence, wdicrc several carriages and led lun'ses were now standing, and 
olHccrs in full dress w'crc seen to pass in and out, with signs of luiste and 
eagerness. 

“1 told you we should find them astir here,” said Lord Castlereagli. 
“ Holloa, Fane, have you licard anything new to-day ?” 

The otriciT thus addressed touched his liat respectfully, and appi'oaching 
the window of the carriage, whispered a few words in Lord Castlereagh’s 
car. 

“Is tlic new^s confirmed ?” said liis Lordship, calmly. 

“ I believe*. «), iny Lord ; at least, Edgecumbe says he heard it from 
Dundasj \vho got it from Pitt himself.” 

“Bad tidings these, Knight,” said Lord Castlereagli, as the aide-de-camp 
moved away; “Pultency’s expedition against Ferrol has failed. Tiiesc 
conjoint mov^-meuts of army and navy seem to have a most unlucky 
rortun§.” * 

“ What can you expect, my Lord, from an ill-assorted ‘Hnion?’ ” said 
Darcy, slyly. 

“ They’ll work better after a time,” said Lord Castlereagh, smiling good 
humouredly at the hit; “for the present, 1 acknowledge the success is not 
flattering. The General always discovers that the land batteries can only 
be attacked in the very spot where the Admiral pronounces the anchorage 
impossible; each feels compromised by the other; hence envy and every 
manner of uncharitableness.” 
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" And what lias boen the result here ? Is it a repulse P” 

‘‘ You can scarcely call it that, since they never attacked. They looked 
at the place, sailed round it, and, like the King of iTrance in the story, 
they marched away again. But here we arc at length at the door ; let us 
try if we cannot accomplish a landing better than Lork Keith and General 
Moore.*’ 

Through a crowd of anxious faces, whose troubled looks tallied with the 
evil tidings, Lord Castlcreagh and Darcy ascended the stairs and reached 
the ante -chamber, now densely thronged by officers of evci^ grade of the 
service, llis Lordsliip was immediately recognised and surroundcchby many 
of th() company, eager to hear his opinion. 

“ You don’t appear to credit the report, my Lord,” said Darcy,'' who 
liad watched with some interest the air of quiet incredulity which he as- 
sumed. 

“It is all true, notwithstanding,” said he, in a whisper; “I heard it 
early this morning at the Council, and came here to see how it would be 
received. They say that war will be soon as unpopular with the rcd-coats 
as with the uo-coats ; and really to look at these sombre faces, one woidd 
say there was some truth in the rumour. But here eomes Taylor.” And 
so saying. Lord Castlcreagh moved forward, and laid his liand on tlic arm of 
an officer in a staff uniform. 

“ I don’t think so, my Lord,” said he, in reply to some question from 
Lord Castlcreagh ; “ 1*11 endeavour to manage it, but Tm afraid I sliall not 
succeed. Have you heard of Elliot’s death? The news has just arrived.” 

“ Indeed ! So then the government of Chelsea is to give away. Oh, 
that fact explains the presence of so many veteran generals ! I really was 
puzzled to conceive Avbat martial ardour stirred them.” 

“ You are severe, my Lord,” said Darcy; “ I hope you awij[mjust.” 

“ One is rarely so in attributing a selfish motive anywhere, ”^said the 
young nobleman, sarcastically. " But, Taylor, can’t you airange tliis aflair ? 
Let me present my friend meanwhile: The Knight of G Wynne— Colonel 
Taylor.” 

Befbre Taylor could more than return the Knight’s salutation, he was 
summoned to attend his Iloyal Highness, and, at the same moment, ilie 
folding-doors at the end of tlie apartment were thrown open and {lie 
reception began. 

Whether the sarcasm of Lord Castlcreagh was correct, or that a nobler 
motive was in operation, tlic number of officers was very great, and although 
the Duke rarely addressed more than a word or two to each, a considerable 
time elapsed before Lord Castlcreagh, with the Knight following, had 
entered the room. 
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“ It is against a positive order of his Royal Highness, my Lord,’^ said au 
aide-de-camp, barring the passage; “none but field-officers, and in full 
uniform, arc received by liis Royal Highness.” 

Lord Castlcreagh whispered something, and endeavoured to move on, 
but again tJie other interposed, saying, “Indeed, my Lord, I!m deeply 
grieved at it, but I cannot — I dare not transgress my orders.” 

TJic D«ihe, who had been up to this moment engaged in conversing with 
a group, suddenly turned, and perceiving that the presentations were not 
followed up, said, “Well, gentlemen, I am waiting.” Then recognising 
Lord CasUereagh, he added, gaily, “ Another time, my Lord, another time ; 
this morning belongs to the service, and the colour of your coat excludes 
you.” • 

“ I ask your Royal Highness’s pardon,” said Lord Castlcreagh, in a tone 
of great deference, while he made the apology an excuse for advancing a step 
into the room, “1 have but just left the Council, and was anxious to inform 
you that your Royal Highness’s suggestions have been fully adopted.” 

“Indeed! is that the case?”*said the Duke, with an elated look, while 
he drew his lordship into the recess of a window. The intelligence, to 
judge from the Duke’s cxiwcssion, must have been both important and 
satisfactory, for he looked intensely eager and pleased by turns. 

“And so,” said he, aloud, “they really have determined on Egypt ? 
AVcll, my Lord, you have brought me the best tidings I’ve heard for many 
a day.” 

“And like all bearers of good despatches,” said Lord Castlcreagh, 
catching up the tone of the Duke, “ I i)rcfcr a claim to your Royal High- 
ness’s patronage.” 

“If you look for Chelsea, my Lord, you are just five minutes too late. 
Old Sir Harry Relmore has this instant got it.” 

“ I could have named as old and perhaps a not less distinguished soldier 
to your Royal Highness, with this additional claim — a claim, I must say, 
your Royal Highness never disregards— — 

“That he luis been unfortunate with the unlucky,” said the B.ukc, 
laughing, and good naturedly alluding to his own failure in the expedition 
to the Netherlands ; “ but who is your friend ?” 

“The Knight of Gwynne — au Irish gentleman.” 

“ One of your late supporters, eli, Castlcreagh ?” said the Duke, laugh- 
ing. “ How came he to be forgotten till this hour ? Or did you pass him 
a bill of gratitude payable at nine months after date ?” 

“No, my Lord, he was an opponent ; he was a man that I never could 
buy, when his influence and power were such as to make the price of his 
own dictating. Since that day, fortune has changed with him.” 
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" And what do you want with him now ?” said the Duke, while his eyes 
twinkled with a sly malice ; “ arc you imitating the man that bowed down 
before the statues of Hercules and Apollo at Home, not knowing when the 
time of those fellows might come up again ? Is that your game ?” 

“ Not exactly, your Koyal Highness 3 but I really feel some sci'uplcs of 
conscience tha^, having assisted so many unworthy candidates to pensions 
and peerages, I should have done nothing for the most upright man I met 
in Ireland.” 

“ If we could make him a Commissary-General,” said the Duke, laughing, 
“the qualities you speak of would be of service just now : there mever was 
such a set of rascals as we have got in that department ! But come, what 
can we do with him ? What*s his rank in the army ? Where Hid he 
serve ?” 

“ If I dare present him to your Royal Highness without a uniform,” said 
Lord Castlcreagh, hesitatingly, “ he could answer these queries better 
than I can.” 

“ Oh ! by Jove ! it is too late for scruples now — ^introduce him at once.” 

Lord Castlcreagh waited for no more formal permission, but, hastening 
to the ante-chamber, took Darcy’s hand, and led him forward. 

“ If I don’t mistake, sir,” said the Duke, as the old man raised his head 
after a deep and courteous salutation, “ this is not the first time we have 
met. Am 1 correct in calling you Colonel Darcy ?” 

The Knight bowed low in acquiescence. 

"The same oflicer who raised the 28ih Light Dragoons, known as 
^ Darcy’s Light Horse ?’ ” 

The Knight bowed once more. 

" A very proud officer in command,” said the Duke, turning to Lord 
Castlcreagh with a stern expression on liis features; Colonel, who 
threatened a Prince of the Blood with arrest for breach of duty.” 

"He had good reason, your Royal Highness, to be proud,” said the 
Knight, firmly ; “ first, to have a Prince to serve under his command ; and, 
secondly, to have held that station and character in the < 6 e?rvice to have 
rendered so unbecoming a threat pardonable.” 

" And who said it was ?” replied the Duke, hastily. 

" Your Royal Highness has just done so.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

"I mean, my Lord Duke,” said Darcy, with a calm and unmoved look, 
" that your Rojiali Highness would never have recurred to the theme to one 
humbled as liiih, if you had not forgiven it.” 

" As fre^^r as I trust you forgive me, Colonel Darcy,” said the Duke, 
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grasping his hand and shaking it with warmth. " Now for my part : what 
can I do for you? — what do you wish ?” 

“ 1 can scarcely ask your Royal Highness ; I find that some kind friend 
has ‘already applied on my behalf. I could not have presumed, old and 
useless as I am, to prefer a claim myself.” 

" There’s your own regiment vacant,” said the Duke, musing. “ No, by 
Jove ! I remember Lord Netherby asking me for it the otlicr clay for some 
relative of his own. Taylor, is Hie Colonelcy of the 2Sth promised ?” 

“ Your Royal Highness signed it yesterday.” 

“ I fej^red as much. Who is it ? — perhaps he’d exchange.” 

" Colonel Maurice Darcy, your Royal Highness, unattached.” 

“ What ! have I been doing good by stealth? Is this really so ?” 

“ If it be, your Royal H ighuess,” said Darcy, smiling, “ I can only assure 
you that the officer promoted will not exchange.” 

" The depot is at Gosport, your Royal Highness,'’ said Taylor, in reply 
to a question from the Duke. 

“Well, station it in Ireland, Colonel Darcy may prefer it,” said the 
Duke ; “ for, as the regiment forms part of the expedition to Egypt, the 
depot need not be moved for some time to come.” 

“ Your Royal Highness can increase the favour by only one concession- 
dare I ask it ? — to permit me to take the command on service.” 

The Duke gazed with astonishment at the old man, and gradually his 
expression became one of deep interest, as he said, 

“ Colonel Darcy could claim as a right what I feci so proud to accord 
him as a favour. Make a note of thai., Taylor,” saitl the Duke, raising his 
voice, so as to be heard through the room j “ ‘ Colonel Darcy to take the 
command on service at his own special request.’ Yes, gentlemen,” added 
he, louder, “ tliese arc times when the exigencies of the service demand 
alike the energy of youth and the experience of age ; it is, indeed, a happy 
conjuncture that finds them united. My Lord Castlcrcagh and Colonel 
Darcy, arc you disengaged for Wednesday ?” 

They both ^bowed respectfully. 

“ Then oh Wednesday I’ll have some of your brother officers to meet 
you, Colonel. Now, Taylor, let us get through our list.” 

So saying, the Duke bowed graciously, and Lord Castlcrcagh and the 
Knight retired, each too full of pleasure to utter a word as he went. 
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CHAPTEll XI. 

THE TWO SIDES OK A MEDAL. 

Although the Knight lost not an hour in writing to Lady Elcg^iior, in- 
forming her of his appointment, the letter hastily written, and entrusted to a 
waiter to he posted, was never forwarded, and the first intelligence o£- the 
event reached her in a letter from her courtly relative. Lord Netherby. 

So much depends upon the peculiar tact and skill of the writer, and so 
much upon our own frame of mind at the time of reading, that it is diflicult 
to say whether we do not bear up better under th(i announcement of any 
sudden and sorrow'ful event from the hand of one less cared for, than from 
those nearest and dearest to our hearts. Thfi consolations that look like 
the special pleadings of afTcction, become, as it were, the mere expressions 
of impartiality. The points of view being so diirerent, give a diflerent aspect 
to the picture, and gleams of light fall, where, seen from another quarter, all 
was shadow and gloom. So it w'as here. What, if the tidings had come 
from her husband, had been regarded in the one painful light of separation 
and long absence, assumed, under Lord Nctherby’s style, the. semblance of a 
most gratifying event, with, of course, that alloy of discomfort from which no 
human felicity is altogether free : so very artfully was this done, thal, Lady 
Eleanor half felt as if, in indulging in her own sorrow, she were merely 
giving way to a selfish regret, and as Helen, the better to siustaiii her mo- 
ther’s courage, affected a degree of plcasui-c she was really far from ‘feeling, 
this added to the conviction that she ought, if she could, to regard her hus- 
band’s appointment as a happy event. 

“Truly, mamma,” said Helen, as she sat with Hie letter before ber, “ ‘Ic 
style e’est I’homme.’ His Lordship is quite heroic when describing all 
the fetes and diimcrs of London ; all the honours showered on papa in 
visiting-cards and invitations; how Excellencies called, and Royal High- 
nesses shook hands : be even chronicles the distinguishing favour of the 
gracious Prince, who took wine with him. But listen to him when the 
theme is really one that might evoke some trait, if not of enthusiasm, at 
least of natioi|ai^pYide : ‘As for the expedition, my dear cousin, though 
nobody know^xactly for what place it is destined, everybody is aware that 
it is not intei^d to be a fightftg one. Demonstrations arc now the vogue. 
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and it is become jnst as bad taste for our army to shed blood, as it would 
be for a well-bred man to mention a certain ill-conducted individual before 
cars polite. Modern w'ar is like a game at whist between first-rate players ; 
whcii either party has four by honours, he shows his hand, and saves the 
trouble of a contest. The Naval Service is, I grieve to say, rooted to its 
ancient prejudices, and continues its abominable pastime of broadsides and 
boardings; hence its mob popularity at this moment! The Army will, 
however, always be the gentlemanlike cloth, and I thank my stars I don’t 
believe we have a single relative afloat. Guy Herries was the last ; he was 
shot or piked, I forget which, in boarding a Spanish galliot off Cape Verde. 

" Que diablc allait-il faire dans cettc galcrc ?” Rest satisfied, therefore, if the 
gallant Knight has little glory, he will have no dangers ; our expeditions never 
land. Jekyll says they are only intended to give the service an appetite for 
fresh meat and soft bread, after four months* biscuit and salt beef. At all 
events, my dear cousin, reckon on seeing my friend the Knight gazetted as Ma- 
or-Gcncral on the very next promotions. The Prince is delighted with him ; 
and I carried a message from his Royal Highness yesterday to the War-office 
in his behalf. You would riot come to see me, despite all the seductions I 
threw out, and now the season is nigh over. May I hope better things for the 
next year, when perhaps I can promise an inducement the more, and make 
your welcome more graceful by dividing its cares with one far more com- 
petent than iLyself to fulfil them.’ — ^Wliat does he mean, mamma?” 

“ Read on, my dear ; I believe I can guess the riddle.” 

“ ‘The person I allude to w^iis, in former days, if not actually a friend, 
a favoured intimate of yours ; indeed I say that this fact is but another 
claim to my regard?’ — Is it possible, mamma, his Lordship thinks of 
marrying ?” 

“ Even sOj^ Helen,” said Lady Eleanor, sighing, for she remembered how, 
in his ^erylast interview with her at Gwynne Abbey, he spoke of his resolve 
on making Lionel his heir ; but then, those W(;re the days of their pros- 
perous fortune, the time when, to all seeming, they needed no increase of 
wealth. ^ . 

If Helen was disposed to laugh at the notion of Lord Netlicrby’s marry- 
ing, a* glance at the troubled expression of her mother’s features would 
have checked the emotion. The heritage was a last hope, wliich was not 
the less cherished that she had never imparted it to another. 

“ Shall I read on ?” said Helen, timidly ; and at a signal from Lady 
Eleanor she resumed : “ ‘ I know how much “badinage” a man at my time 
of life must expect from his acquaintances, and how much of kind remon- 
strance from his friends, when he announces his determination to marry. 
A good deal of this must be set down to the score of envy, some of it pro- 
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ceeds from mere habit ou these occasions, and lastly, one’s bachelor friends 
very iialiirally arc averse to tlic closure against them of a house “ oil on 
dine/’ I have thought of all Ihis, and, per contra, I have set down the 
isolation of one, if not deserted, at least somewhat ncgleeted by his rela- 
tives, and fancied, that if not exactly of that age when people marry for 
love, I am not yet quite so old but I may become the object of true and 
disinterested affection. 

“ ' Lady , I have pledged my honour not to write her name, even to 

yon, is, in rank and fortune, fully my equal, in every other quality iny 
superior. The idlers at “ Boodle’s” can neither sneer at a “ mdse-lliance,” 
nor hint at the “faiblcsse” of an “ elderly gentleman.” It is a marriage 
founded on mutual esteem, and, so far as station is concerned, on cqmflity; 
and when I say that his Iloyal Highness has expressed his unqualified 
approval of the step, I believe I can add no more. I owe you, iny dear 
cousin, this early and full explanation of my motives on many accounts : if 
the result should change the dispositions 1 once believed unalterable, 1 beg 
it may be understood as proceeding far more from necessity than the 
sincere wish of your very affectionate relative, 

* Netiietiby.’ 

•* 'My regret at not seeing Helen here this season is, in a measure, 

alleviated by Lady telling me that brunettes were more the rage ; her 

Ladyship, who is no common arbiter, says that no “ blonde” attracted any 
notice : even Lady Gcorgiana Maydew drew no admiration. My fair cousin 
is, happily, very young, “ ct Ics beaux jours viendront,” even before hers 
have lost their brilliancy. 

" ‘ I am sorry Lionel left the Coldstreams ; with economy he could very 
well have managed to hold liis ground, and wc might have obtained some- 
thing for liim in the Household. As for India, the only influential person 
I know is my wine-merchant ; he is, I am told, a Director of the Honour- 
able Company, but he’d certainly adulterate my Madeira if I condescended 
to ask liim a favour.’ ” , 

Well, Helen, I think you will s^ce with me, selfishness is the most 
candid of all the vices ; how delightfully unembarrassed is his Lordship’s 
style, how frank, honest, and straightforward !” 

*• After lus verdict upon ‘ blondes,’ mamma,” said Helen, laugliing, " I 
dare not record my opinion of him — cannot come into Court an impartial 
evidence. ThH however, I will say, that if his Lordship be not an un- 
happy instance^ of the school, I am sincerely rejoiced that Lionel is not 
being trained up a Courtier ; better a soldier’s life with all its hazards and 
its dangers^ than a career so certain to kill every manly sentiment.” 
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“I agree with you fully, Helen; life cannot be circumscribed within 
petty limits aud occupied by petty cares, without' reducing the mind to the 
same miniature dimensions ; until at last, so immeasurably greater are our 
own ions and feelings than the miserable interests around us, we end 
by sclf;Worship and egotism, and fancy ourselves leviathans because we 
swim ill a fisli-pond. But who can that be crossing tlie grass-plot yonder ? 

I thought our neighbours of Port Ballintray had all left the coast ?” 

“It is the gentleman who dined here, mamma, the man that never spoke 
— I forget his name ” 

Helen had not time to finish, when a modest tap was heard at tlic door, 
and the next moment Mr. Leonard presented himself. He was dressed 
with jnore than his wonted care, but the effort to make poverty respectable 
was everywhere apparent ; the blue frock was brushed to tlic very verge 
of its frail existence, the gloves were drawn on at the hazard of their in- 
tegrity, and his hat, long inured to every vicissitude of weather, had been 
cocked into a strange counterfeit of modish smartness. ‘With all these 
signs of unusual attention to appearances, his manner was modest even to 
humility, and lu; took a chair with the diffidence of one who seemed to 
doubt the propriety of being seated in such a presence. 

Notwiihstanding Lady Eleanor’s efforts at conversation, aided by Helen, 
who tried in many ways to relieve the embarrassment of their visitor, this 
difficulty seemed every moment greater, and he seemed, as he really felt, to 
liave siumnoncd up all his courage for an undertaking, and in the very nick 
of the enterprise, to have left himself beggared of his energy. A vague 
assent, a look of doubt and uncertainty, a half-muttered expression of ac- 
quiescence in wdiatcvcr was said, was all that could be obtained from him ; 
but still, while his embarrassineut appeared each instant greater, he evinced 
no disposition to take his leave. Lady Eleanor, who, like many persons 
whose ordinary manner is deemed cold and haughty, could exert at will 
considerable powers of pleasing, did her utmost to put her visitor at his 
ease, and by changing her topics from time to time, detect, if possible, some 
clue to his coming. It w'as all in vain : he followed her, it is trpe, as well 
as he was able) and with a bewildered look of constrained attention, seemed 
endeavouring to interest himself in what she said, but it was perfectly, 
apparent, all the while, that his mind was preoecupied, aud by very different 
thoughts. 

At length she remained silent, and resuming the work she was engaged on 
when he entered, sat for some time without uttering a word, or even looking 
up. Mr. Leonard coughed slightly, but, as if terrified at his own rashness, 
soon became mute and still. At last, after a long pause, so long that Lady 
Eleanor aud Helen, forgetful of their visitor, had become deeply immersed « 
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in their own reflections, Mr. Leonard arose slowly, and with a voice not free 
from a certain tremor, said, “Well, madam, then I suppose I may venture to 
say that I saw you and Miss Darcy both well.” 

Lady Eleanor looked up with astonishment, for she could not conceive the 
meaning of the words, nor in what quarter they were to be reported. 

“I mean, madam,” said Leonard, “that when I present myself to the 
Colonel, I may take the liberty to mention having seen you.” 

“ Do you speak of my husband, sir — Colonel Darcy ?” said Lady Eleanor, 
with a very difl'ercut degree of interest in her look and accent. 

“ Yes, madam,” said Leonard, wdth a kind of forced courage in his manner ; 
“I hope to bo under his command in a few days.” 

“ Indeed, sir !” said Lady Eleanor, with animation ; “ 1 did not know that 
you had served, still less that you were about to join the army once more.” 

Leonard blushed deeply, and he suddenly grew deadly pale, while, in a 
voice scarcely louder than a mere whisper, he muttered, “ So then, madam. 
Colonel Darcy has never spoken of me to you ?” 

Lady Eleanor, who misunderstood the meaning of the question, seemed 
slightly confused as she replied, “ I have no recollection of it, sir — I cannot 
call up at this moment having heard your name from my husband.” 

“I ought to have known it— I ought to have been certain of it,” sfiid 
Leonard, in a voice bursting from emotion, "while the tears gushed from his 
eyes ; “ he could not have asked me to his house to sit down at his table as a 
mere object of your pity and contempt ! and yet I am nothing else.” 

The passionate vehemence in w’hich he now sj)oke seemed so /liffercnt from 
his recent manner, that both Lady Eleanor and Helen had some doubts as to 
his sanity, when he quickly resumed : “ I was broke for cowardice — dismissed 
the Service with disgrace — degraded ! Well may 1 call it so, to be what I 
became. I would tell you that I was not guilty — that Colonel Darcy knows 
— ^but i dare not choose between the characl cr of a coward .aiid—a drunkard. 
1 had no other prospect before me than a life of poverty and repining— maybe 
of worse — of shame and ignominy I when, last night, T received these letters ; 
I scarcely thought they could be for me, even when I, read my name on them. 
Yes, madam, this letter from the War-office permits me to serve as a volunteer 
with the 8th Regiment of Foot ; and this, which is without signature, encloses 
• me fifty pounds to buy my outfit and join the regiment. It does not need a 
name; there is but one man living could stoop to help such as I am, and not 
feel dishonoured by the eontact ; there is but one man brave enough to protect 
him branded as a coward.” 

“You are rights sir,” cried Helen; “this must be my father’s doing.” 

Leonard speak, but could not; a trembling motion of his lips, and 

a faint spund i||iued, but nothing articulate. Lady Eleanor stopped him as 
he moved towards the door, and taking Ids hand pressed it cordially, while 
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she said, “ Be of good heart, sir ; my husband is not less quick to perceive 
than he is ever ready to befriend. Be assured he would not now be your ally 
if he had not a \rcll-grounded hope tliat you Would merit it. Farewell, then ; 
remember you have a double tic to duty, and that his credit, as well as pour 
(non, is on the issue.” 

Leonard muttered a faint "I will,” and departed. 

“How happily timed is this little incident, Helen,” said Lady Eleanor, as 
she drew her daughter to her side ; “ how full of jAeasant hope fills the 
heart, afa moment when the worldly selfishness of the courtier’s letter had 
left us low and sorrow-struck. These are indeed the sunny spots in life, that 
never lool? so brilliant as when seen amid lowering skies and darkening 
storms.” * 


CIIAPTEH XII. 

AN UNCKBEMONIOUS VISW. 

As winter drew near, with its dark and leaden skies, and days and nights 
of storm and hurricane, so did the worldly prospect of Lady Eleanor and her 
daughter grow, hourly more gloomy. Biclmell’s letters detailed new difficulties 
and embarrassments on every hand. Sums of money, supposed to have been 
long since paid and acknowledged by Gleeson, were now demanded with all 
the accruing interest ; rights hitherto unquestioned were now threatened with 
dispute, as Hickman O’Reilly’s success emboldened others to try thcii* fortime. 
Of the little prpperty that still remained to them, the rents were witliheld 
until theif claim to them should be once more established by law. Disaster 
followed disaster, till at length the last drop filled up the measure of their 
misery, as they learned that the Knight’s personal liberty was at stake, and 
more than one \^rit was issued for his arrest. 

The same post that brought this dreadful intelligence, brought also a few 
.lines froih Darcy, the first that had reached them since his departure. 

His note was dated from the “ Hemiione frigate, off the Needles,” and con- 
tained little more than an affectionate farewell. He wrote in health, and 
apparently in spirits, full of the assurance of a speedy and happy meeting ; 
nor was there any allusion to their embarrassments, save in the vague 
mention of a letter he had written to BickneU, and who would himself write 
to Lady Eleanor. 

VOL. II. H 
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“It is not, dearest Eleanor,” wrote he, “the time we would have selected 
for a separation, when troubles thicken around us ; yet who knows if the 
incident may not fall happily, dnd turn our thoughts from the loss of fortune 
to the many blessings we enjoy in mutual afTcction and in our children's love, 
all to thicken around us at our meeting? 1 confess, too, 1 have a pride in 
being thought worthy to serve my country still, not in the tiresome monotony 
of a dep6t, but in the field ! among the young, the gallant, and the brave ! Is 
it not enough to take off half this load of years, and make me fancy myself 
the gpay Colonel you may remember cantering beside your carriage in the 
Park — shame to say how long ago ! I wonder what the Erench will think 
of us, for nearly every officer in command might be superannuated* and Aber> 
crombie is as venerable in white hairs as myself ! There are, however, plenty 
of young and dashing fellows to replace us, and the spirit of the whole army 
is admirable. 

“ 'VVhither we are destined, what will be our collective force, and what the 
nature of the expedition, are profound seerets, with which even the Generals 
of Brigades are not entrusted; so that all 1 can tell you is, that some seven 
hundred and fifty of us are now sailing southward, under a steady breeze from 
the north-north-west ; that the land is each moment growing fainter to my 
eyes, while the Pilot is eagerly pressing me to conclude this last expression 
of my love to yourself and dearest Helen. Adieu. 

“Ever yours, 

“Matjeice Dakct.” 

As with eyes half-dimmed by tears Lady Eleanor read these lines, she could 
not help muttering a thanksgiving that her husband was at least beyond the 
risk of that danger of which Bicknell spoke— on indignity, she feared, he 
never could have survived. 

“ And better still,” cried Helen, “ if a season of struggle and. privation 
awaits us, that we should bear it alone, *and not before his eyes, for whom 
such a prospect would be torture. Now let us see how to meet the evil.” So 
saying, she once more opened Bicknell’s letter, and began to peruse it care- 
fully, while Lady Eleanor sat, pale and in silence, nor ev^n by a gesture 
showing any consciousness of the scene. 

“What miserable triflmg do all these legal subtleties seem,” said the 
young gii-1, after she had read for some time ; “ how trying to patience to 
canvass the petty details by which a clear and honest cause must be asserted! 
Here are fees to counsel, briefs, statements, learned opinions, and wise con- 
sultations multiplied to show that we are the rightfd owners of what our 
ancesttejqki^Ui^ for centuries, while every step of usurpation by these 
Hi<aU$iffi'w^iiir|i^pear almost unassailable. With what intensity of pur- 
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pose, too, does that family persecute us. All these actions arc instituted by 
uhem ; these bonds arc all in their hands. What. means this hate ?” 

Lady Eleanor looked up, and as her eyes met Helen’s a faint flush eolour(!d 
her (Jhcek, for she thought of her interview with the old Doctoi-, and that 
proposal by wliich their conflicting interests were to })c salislied. 

“We surely never injured them,” resumed the young girl, eagerly; “ they 
were always well and hospitably received by us. Lionel even liked Eeccham, 
when they were boys together — a mild and quiet youth he was.” 

“ So 1 thought him, too,” said Lady Eleanor, stealing a cautious glance at 
her daughter. “We saw him,” continued she, more boldly, “ under circum- 
stances of no common difiiculty — stru^ling under the embarrassment of a 
false social position, with such a grandfather 1” 

“And such a father! Nay, mamma, of the two you must confess the 
Doctor was our favourite. The old man’s sellishncss was not half so vulgar 
as his son’s ambition.” 

“And yet, Helen,” said Lady Eleanor, calmly, “such arc the essential 
transitions by which families are formed ; wealthy in one generation, aspiring 
in the next, recogrfised gentry — mayhap titled — in the tliird. It is but'rarely 
that the whole scries unfolds itself before our eyes at once, as in the present 
instance, and consetiuenily it is but rarely that we detect so pabmbly aU its 
incongruities and absurdities. A few years more,” added she, with a deep 
sigh, “ and these O’Heillys will be regarded as tlie rightful owners of Gwynne 
Abbey by centuries of descent ; and if an antiquary detect the old leopards of 
the Darcys frowning from some sculptured keystone, it will be to weave im 
ingenious theory of intermarriage between the houses.” 

“ An indignity they might well have spared us,” said Helen, proudly. 

“ Such are the world’s changes,” continued Lady Eleanor, pursuing her 
own train of thought. “ How very few remember the origin of our proudest 
houseSj^and liow little does it matter whether the foundations have been laid 
by the rude courage of some lawless Baron of the tenth century, or the crafty 
shrewdness of some Hickman O’Reilly, of the nineteenth.” 

If there was a tone of bitter mockery in Lady Eleanor’s words, there was 
also a secret •meaning which, even to her own heart, she would not ha.\ c 
ventnijcd to avow. By one of those strange and most inexplicable mysf cries 
of our nature, she w^s endeavouring to elicit from her daughter soinc ex- 
pression of dissent to her own recorded opinion of the O’Reillys, ami .soc^king 
for some chance word which might show that Helen regarded an alliance 
with that family witli more tolerant feelings than she did herself. 

Her intentions on this head were not destined to be successful, Helen’s 
prejudices on the score of birth and station were rather strengthened than 
shaken by the changes of fortune ; she cherished the prestige of their good 
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blood as a source of proud consolation that no adversity could detract from. 
Before, liowever, she could reply, the tramp of a horse’s feet — a most uuusual 
sound — ^was heard on the gravel without ; and immediately after the heavy 
foot of some one, as if feeling his way in the dark towards the door. With- 
out actual fear, but not without intense anxiety, both mother and daughter 
heard the heavy knocking of a loaded horsewhip on the door ; nor was it 
until old Tate had twice repeated his question, that a sign replied he might 
open the door. 

“Look to the pony there !” cried a voice, as the old man peered out into 
the dark night. And before he could reply or resist, the speaker pushed i)ast 
him and entered the room. “I crave your pardon, my Ijady Eleanor,” said 
she — ^for it was Miss Daly who, drenched with rain, and all splashed .with 
mud, now sl-ood before them — “ I crave your pardon for this visit of so scant 
ceremony. Has the Knight returned yet ?” 

•The strong resemblance to her brother Bagenal, increased by her gesture 
and the tones of her voice, at once proclaimed to Lady Eleanor who her 
visitor was ; and as she rose graciously to receive her, she replied, that “ the 
Knight, so far from having returned, had already sailed >fith the expedition 
under General Abercrombie.” 

Miss Daly listened with breathless eagerness to the words, and as they 
concluded, she exclaimed aloud, “Thank God!” and threw herself into a 
chair. A pause, which, if brief, was not devoid of embarrassment, followed; 
and while Lady Eleanor was about to break it. Miss Daly again spoke, but 
with a voice and manner very different .from before. “ You will pardon, I am’ 
certain, the rudeness of my intrusion. Lady Eleanor, and you, too. Miss 
Darcy, when I tell you that my heart was too full of anxiety to leave any 
room for courtesy. It was only this afternoon that an accident informed me 
that a person had arrived in this neighbourhood with a writ to aiTcst the 
Knight of Gwynne. I was livc-and-twenty miles from this when I heard the 
news, and although 1 commissioned my informant to hasten thither with the 
tidings, 1 grew too full of dread, and had too many fears of a mischance, to 
await the result, so that I resolved to come myself.” 

“How full of kindness !” exclaimed Lady Eleanor, while Helen took Miss 
Daly’s hand and pressed it to her lips. "Iiet our benefactress not sulfer too 
much in our cause. Helen, dearest, assist Miss Daly, to a change of dress. 
You are actually wet through.” 

“Nay, nay. Lady Eleanor, you must not teach me fastidiousness. It has- 
been my custom for ma^,^.ycar not to care for weather, and in the kind of 
life 1 lead such trainii^™ indispensable.” Miss Daly removed her hat as she 
spoke, and, pushing Jwfek her dripping hair, seemed really insensible to the 
discomforts whiehMiibd her hosts so much uneasiness. 

“ I see cle^ly^^esumed Bhe,laus|hmg, “1 was right in not making myself 
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known to you before ; for though you may forgive the eccentricities that come 
under the mask of good intentions, youM never pardon the thousand offences 
against good breeding and the world’s preseription, which spring from the 
wayWard fancies of an old maid who has lived so' much beyond the pale cf 
affectiqp, she has forgotten all the arts that win it.” 

“If you arc unjust to yourself. Miss Daly, pray be not so to us ; nor think 
that we can be insensible to friendship like yours.” 

“ Oh, as for tliis trifling service, you esteem it far too highly ; besides, 
when you hear the story, you’ll sec how much more you have to thank your 
own hospitality than my promptitude.” 

“This is, indeed, puzzling me,” exclaimed Lady Eleanor. 

“I}o you remember having met and received at your house a certain Mr. 
Dempsey ?” 

“Certainly, he dined with us on one occasion, and paid us some three or 
four visits. A tiresome little vulgar man, with a most intense curiosity dc~ 
vouring him to know everything of everybody.” 

“ To this gift, or infirmity, whichever it be, we arc now indebted. Since 
the breaking-up of the boarding-house at Port Ballintray, which, this year, 
was somewhat earlier than usual” — ^here Miss Daly smiled slightly, as though 
there lay more in the words tlnni they seemed to imply — “ Mr. Dempsey be- 
took himself to a little village near Glenann, where I have been staying, and 
where the chief recommendation as a residence lay possibly in the fact that 
the weekly mail-car to Derry changed horses there. Ilcncc, an opportunity 
of communing with the world he valued at its just price. It so chanced that 
the only travcll(T who came for three weeks, arrived the night before last, 
drenched to the skin, and so ill from cold, hunger, and exhaustion, that, 
iinahle to prosecute his journey further, he was carried from the car to his 
bed. Mr. Dempsey, whose heart is really as kind as inquisitive, at once 
tendered his services to the stranger, who, after some brief intercourse, com- 
missioned him to open his portmanteau, and taking out writing materials, to 
inform his friends in Dublin of Ills sudden indisposition, and his fears that his 
illness might delay, or . perhaps render totally abortive, his mission lo the 
north. Here was a most provoking mystery for Mr. Dempsey. Tlie very 
aUusiop to a matter of importance, in this dubious half-light, was somethiug 
more than human nature should be tried with, and if the patient burned w'itli 
the fever of the body, Mr. Dempsey suffered under the less tolerable agony of 
mental torment-^imagining every possible contingency that should bring a 
stranger down into a lonely neighbourhood, and canvassing every imaginable 
inducement, from seduction to highway robbery. Whether the sick man’s 
sleep was merely the heavy debt of exhausted nature, or whether Mr. 
Dempsey aided his repose by adding a few drops to the laudanum prescribed 
by Hie doctor, true it is, he lay in a deep slumber, and never awoke till late 
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tbc following day; meanwhile Mr. Dempsey recompensed his Samoritanism 
by a careful inspection of the stranger’s trunk and its contents ; and, in par- 
ticular, made a patient examination of two parchment documents, which, 
fortmuitely for^is curiosity, were not scaled, but simply tied with red tape. 
Great was )iis surprise to discover that one of these was a writ to arrest 
a cei-tain Paul Dempsey, and the other directed against the resident of 
Ihc Corvy, whom he now, for the first time, learned was the Kuiglit of 
Gwynue. 

“ Self-ini crest, the very instinct of safety itself, weighed less with him 
than his old passion for gossip ; and no sooner had he learned the important 
fact of who his uoighbour was, than he set olf straight to communicate the 
news to me. i must .do him the justice to say, that when I proposed his 
hastening off to you with the tidings, that the little man acceded with the 
utmost promptitude, but as his journey was to be performed on foot, and by 
certain mountain paths not always easily discovered in our misty climate, it 
is probable lie could not reach this for some hours.” 

Wlicti Miss Daly, concluded. Lady Eleanor and her daughter renewed 
their grateful acknowledgments for her thoughtful kindness. “ These are 
sad themes by which to open our acquaintance,” said Lady Eleanor ; “ but 
it is among the prerogatives of friendship to share the pressure of misfor- 
tune, and Mr. Daly’s sister can be no stranger to ours.” 

“Nor how undeserved they were,” added Miss Daly, gravely. 

“Nay, which of ns can dare say so much?” interrupted Lady Eleanor; 
“ wc may well have forgotten ourselves in that long career of prosperity we 
enjoyed—for ours was, indeed, a happy lot ! ’I need not speak of my hus- 
band to one who knew liim once so well. Generous, frank, and noble- 
hearted as lie always was— his only failing tlxe excessive confidence that 
would go on believing in the honesty of others, from the i)roinptuig of 
a spirit that stooped to nothing low or unworthy — he never knew sus- 
picion.” 

“ True,” echoed Mias Daly, “ he never did suspect !” 

There was such a plaintive sadness in her voice, tliat it drew Helen’s eyes 
towards her ; nor could all her efforts conceal a tear that triakled along her 
cheek. 

“And to what an alternative are we now reduced!” continued Lady 
Eleanor, who, with all the selfishness of sorrow, loved to linger on the 
painful, theme,-;** to rejoice at separation, and to feel relieved in thinking 
Ihat he is gone* to peril life itself, raUier than endure the lingering death of 
a broken he^ I” 

**Yes, young lady,” said Miss Daly, turning towards Helen, ** such are 
the recompenses of the most endearing affection — such the penalties of 
loving. Would, you not almost say, * It were better to be such as I am, 
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unloved, nncared for — without one to share a joy or grief with.’ I Jialf 
think so myself,” added she, suddenly rising from her chair. “I can almost 
persuade myself that this load of life is easier borne when all its pressure is 
one’s own.” 

"You -are not about to leavens?” said Lady Eleanor, taking her liand 
affectionately. 

“ Yes,” replied she, smiling sadly, " when my heart has disburdened itself 
of an' immediate care, I become but sorry company, and sometimes think 
aloud. How fortunate*! have no secrets.!— Bring inypony to the door,” 
said she, as Tale answered the summons of the bell. 

"But wait at least for daylight,” said Helen, eagerly; "the storm is in- 
creasing, and the night is dark and starless. Bemcmber what a road you’ve 
come.” 

" I often ride at this hour, and with no better weather,” said she, adjust- 
ing the folds of her habit ; " and as to the road. Puck knows it too well to 
wander from the track, daylight or dark.’* 

" Eor our sakes, I entreat you not to venture till morning,” cried Lady 
Eleanor. 

"X could not if I would,” said Miss Daly, steadily, " By to-morrow, at 
noon, I have an engagement at some distance hence, and much to arrange 
in the mean time. Pray do not ask me again. I cannot bear to refuse yo\i, 
even in such a trifle, and as to me or my safety, waste not another thought 
about it. They who have so little to live for are wondrous secure from 
accident.” 

“ Wlien shall we see you ? Soon, I hope and trust !” exclaimed both 
mother and daughter together. 

Miss Daly shook her head ; then added, hastil)^, " I never promise any- 
thing. I was a great castle-builder once, but time has cured me of the habit, 
and 1 da not like’ even by a pledge, to forestal the morrow. ■ Earewell, Lady 
Eleanor. It is better to sec but little of me, and think the better, than grow 
weary of my waywardness on nearer acquaintance. Adieu, Miss Darcy ; I 
am glad to have seen you ; don’t forget me.” So saying, she pressed Helen’s 
hands to her l?ps, but ere she let them drop, she squeezed a letter into her 
grasp ;• the moment after, she was gone. 

“ Oh then, I remember her the beauty wonst 1” said Tate, as he closed the 
door, after peering out for some seconds into the dark night ; " and proud 
she was, too — riding a white Arabian; with two servants in scarlet liveries 
after her I The world has quare changes; but hers is the greatest ever I 
knew 1” 
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CHiVPTER XIIL 

A TETE-A-TETK AND A LETTER. 

Long after Miss Daly’s departure. Lady Eleanor continued to Uiscuss the 
eccentricity of her manners, and the wilftd abruptness of her addr^iss, for 
although deeply sensible and grateful for her kindness, she dwelt on every 
peculiarity of her appearance with a pertinacity that more than once sur- 
prised her daughter. Helen, indeed, was very far from being a patient 
listener, not only because she was more tolerant in her estimate of their 
visitor, but because she was eager to read the letter so secretly entrusted to 
her hands. A dread of some unknown calamity, some sad tidings of her 
father or Lionel, was ever uppermost in her thoughts, nor could she banish 
the impression that Miss Daly’s visit had another and very different object 
than that which she alleged to Lady Eleanor. 

It may be reckoned among the well-known contrarieties of life, that our 
■friends are never more disposed to be long-winded and discursive than at the 
very time we would give the world to be alone and to ourselves. With a 
most malicious intensity they seem to select that moment for indulging in 
all those speculations ^ which people wliile away the weary hours. In 
such a mood was Lady Elinor Darcy. Not only did she canvass and criti- 
cise Miss Daly, as she appeared before them, but went off into long rambling 
reminiscences of all she had formerly heard about her, for, -although they 
had never met before. Miss Daly had been the reigning Hellc of the West 
before her own arrival in Ireland. 

“ She must have been handsome, Helen, don’t you think so ?” said she, 
at the end of a Ipng enumeration of the various ecccntrici^es imputed to 
her. 

" I should say very handsome,” replied Helen. 

“Scarcely feminine enough, perhaps,” resumed Lady Eleanor ; “ the features 
too bold, the expression too decided; but this may have been the fault of a 
social toi^ which required everything in m^gcration, and would tolerate 
nothinjjMpre in excess.” 

said Helen, vaguely assenting to a remark * she had not 

'^hever fancied that style, either in beauty or in manner,” continued 
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Lady Eleanor. “It wants, in the first place, the great element of pleasing; 
it is not natural.’^ 

“ !Pfo, mamma !” rejoined Helen, meehanieally as before. 

“Besides,” eontinued Lady Eleanor, gratified at her daughter’s ready 
assent, for one person to whom these mannerisms are becoming, there are 
at least a hundred slavish imitators ready to adopt without taste, and follow 
without discrimination. Now Miss Daly was the fashion once. AVlio can 
say to what heresies she has given origin, to what absurdities in dress, in 
manner, and in bearing ?” 

Helen sjniled, and nodded an acquiescence without knowing to what. 

There is one evil attendant on all this,” said Lady Eleanor, who, with 
the mcft-cilcss ingenuity of a thorough poser, went on ratiocinating from her 
own tliouglits; “one can rarely rely upon even the kindest intentions of 
people of this sort, so often arc their best offices but mere passing, fitful 
impulses ; don’t you think so ?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” said Helen, roused by this sudden appeal to a more than 
usual acquiescence, while totally ignorant as to. what. 

“ Then, tlicy have seldom any discretion, even when they mean well.” 

“No, mamma,” 

““While they expect the most implicit compliance on your part with every 
scheme they have devised for your benefit.” 

“ “Very true,” chimed in Helen, who assented at random. ^ 

“Sad alternative,” sighed Lady Eleanor, * between such rash friendslup 
and the lukcwam kindness of our courtly cousin.” 

“I think not !” said Helen, who fancied she was still following the current 
of lier mothci-’s reflections. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Lady Eleanor, in astonisliment, while she looked at 
her daughter for an explanation. 

“ I quite agree with you, mammi^” cried Helen, blushing, as she spoke, for 
she was suddenly recalled to herself. 

“ The more, fortunate is the acquiescence, my dear,” said Lady Eleanor, 
di^ly, “ since it seems perfectly instinctive. I find, Helen, you have not been 
a very attentivd listener, and as I conclude I must have been a very unamus- 
ing companion. I’ll even say good night ; nay, my sweet child, it is late 
enough not to seek excuse for wearin^s — good night.” 

Helen blushed deeply, dissimulation was a very difficult task to her, and for 
a moment seemed more than her strength could bear. She had resolved to 
place the letter in her mother's hands, when the thought flashed across her, 
that if its contents might occasion any sudden or severe shock, she would 
never forgive herself. This mental struggle, brief as it was, brought the 
tears to her eyes, an emotion Lady Eleanor attributed to a dillcrent cause, as 
^e said. 
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“You do not suppose, my dearest Helen, that I am angry, because your 
thoughts took a pleasanter path than my own.” 

“Oh, no! no!” cried Helen, eagerly, “1 know you are not. It Is my 

o\m ” She stopped, another word would have revealed everything, and 

with an affectionate embrace she hurried from' the room. 

“Poor child!” exclaimed her mother; “the courage that sustained us both 
so long is beginning to fail her now ; and yet I feel as if our fru^s were but 
commencing.” 

While Lady Eleanor dwelt bn these sad thoughts, Helen sat beside her bed, 
weeping bitterly, 

" How shall I bear up,” thought she, “ if deprived of that conlidmg trust 
a mother’s love has ever supplied — without one to counsel or direct me ?” 

Half fearing to open the letter, lest all her resolves should be altered by 
its contents, she remained a long timp balancing one diflScnlty against an- 
other., Wearied and undecided, she turned at last to the letter itself, as if for 
advice. It was a strange hand, and addressed to “Miss Daly.” With 
trembling fingers she unfolded the paper, and read the writer’s name— 
“Richard Porester.” 

A flood of grateful tears burst forth as she read the words : a sense of re- 
lief from impending calamity stole over her mind, while she said, “Thank 

God ! my father and Lionel ” She could say no more, for sobbing choked 

her utterance. The emotions, if violent, passed rapidly off; and as she 
wiped away her tears, a smile of hope lit up her features. At any othef^ime 
she would have speculated long and carefully over the causes which made 
Forester correspond with Miss Daly, and by what right she herself should be 
entrusted with his letter. Now her thoughts w^ere hurried along too rapidly 
for reflection. The vague dread of misfortune, so suddenly removed, sug- 
gested a sense of gratitude, that tlirilled through her heart like joy. In sudi 
a frame of mind she read the following lines : * ' . 

“ At Sea. 

“ My duau Miss Daly, 

“I cannot thank you enough for your letter, so full of kindness, of en- 
couragement, and of hope. How much I stand in need of ‘them ! I have 
strictly followed every portion of your counsel — would that I could tell you 
as successfully as implicitly ! The address of this letter wiU, however, be the 
shortest reply to that question. I write these lines, from the Hermione fri- 
gate. Yes, I am a volunteer in the expedition to the Mediterranean ; and • 
only think who is my wanmanding officer— the Knight himself.* I had en- 
rolled myself under^to hame of Conway ; but when called up on deck th is 
morning for inspecIlPj such was my surprise on seeing the Knight of Gwyime, 
or, as he is now^fflici Colonel Dircy, I almost betrayed myself. Fortu- 
nately, however^Wescaped unnoticed— a circumstance I believe I owe chiefly 
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to the fact that several young men of family are also volunteers, so that my 
position attracted no unusual attention. It was a most anxious moment for 
me as the Colonel came down the line, addressing a word here and there as 
he went ; he stopped within one of me, and spoke for some seconds to a young 
fellow, whose appearance indicated delicate health. How full of gentleness 
and benevolence were his words ; but when he turned and fixed his eyes on 
me, my heart beat so quick, my head grew so dizzy, I thought I should have 
fainted. Tie remained at least half a minute in front of me, and then asked 
the. orderly for my name. — ‘ Conway ! Conway !* repeated he more than once. 
‘ A very old name. I hope you’ll do it credit, sir,’ added he, and moved on; 
how much to my relief I need not say. What a strange rencontre ! Often 
as I wonder at the singular necessity that has made me a private soldier, all 
my astonishment is lost in thinking of the Knight of Gwynne’s presence 
amongst ns ; and yet he looks the soldier even as much as he did the coun- 
try gentleman, when I first saw him, and,* strangely too, seems younger and 
more active than before. To see liim here, chatting with the officers under 
his command, moving about, taking interest in every tiling that goes on, who 
woidd suspect the change of fortune that has befallen him ! Not a vestige 
of discontent ; not even a passing look of impatience on liis handsome fea- 
tures ; and yet, with this example before me, and the consciousness that my 
altered condition is nothing in comparison with his, I am low-spirited and 
void of hope ! But a few weeks ago, I would havb thought myself the 
luckiest fcUow breathing, if told that I were to serve under Colonel Darcy, 
and now, I f6el ashamed and abashed, and dread a recognition every time I 
sec him. In good tiiith, I cannot forget the presumption that led me first to 
his acquaintance. My mind dwells on that unhappy mission to the West, 
and its consequences. My foolish vanity in supposing that I, a mere boy, 
uninformed, and without refieetiou, should be able fco influence a man, so 
much my .superior in every way ! and this, bad as it is, is the most favourable 
view of my conduct, for I dare not rccal the dishonoumble means by which 1 
was to buy his support. Then, I think of my heedless and disreputable 
quarrel. What motives and what actions in the eyes of her whose affection 
I sought ! How worthily am I punished for my presiimption ! 

“ I told you that I strictly followed the advice of your last lAter. Imme- 
diately on receiving it I wrote a few lines to my raother, entreating her per- 
mission to see and speak to her, and expressing an earnest hope that our in- 
terview would end in restoring me to the place I so long enjoyed in her 
affection. A very formal note, appointing the following day, was all the 
rcidy. 

“ On arriving at Berkcley-square, and entering the drawing-room, I found, 
to my great astonishment, I will not say more, that a gentleman, a stranger 
to me, was already there; seated at the fire, opposite my mother, and with 
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that easy air that bespoke his visit was not merely aeeidental, but a matter 
of pre-arrangement. Whatever my looks might have conveyed, I know not, 
but I was not given the opportunity for a more explieit inquiry, when my 
mother, in her stateliest of manners, arose and said, 

“ * Richard, I wish to present you to my esteemed friend, Lord Netherby ; 
a gentleman to whose kindness you arc indebted for any favourable construc- 
tion I can put upon your folly, and who has induced me to receive you here 
to-day.* 

“ ‘If I knew. Madam, that such influence had been necessary, I should 
have hesitated before 1 laid myself under so deep an obligation to his Lord- 
ship, to whose name and merits I confess myself a stranger.* 

“ ‘I am but too happy, Captain Forester,’ interposed the Earl, ‘if any little 
interest I possess in Lady WaUincourt’s esteem enables me to contribute to 
your reconciliation. I know the great delicacy of an interference, in a case 
like the present, and how officious and impertinent the most respectful sug- 
gestions must appear, when offered by one who can lay no claim, at least to 
your good opinion.* 

“A veiy significant emphasis on the word ‘your,* a look towards my 
•mother, and a very meaning smiley from her in reply, at once revealed to me 
what, till then, 1 had not suspected; that his Lordship meditated a deeper 
nflucnce over her Ladyship’s heart than the mere reconciliation of a truant 
son to her esteem. 

“ * I believe, my Lord,’ said I, hastily, and I fear not without some anger 
— ‘I believe I should not have dared to decline your kind influence in my be- 
half, had I suspected the terms on which you would exert it. I really was 
not aware before that you possessed, so fully, her Ladyship’s confidence.* 

“ ‘ If you read the morning papers. Captain Forester,’ said he, with the 
blandest smile, ‘ you could scarcely avoid learning that my presence here is 
neither an intrusion nor an impertinence.* ’ ‘ . 

“ ‘My dear mother,* cried I, forgetting ail, save the long continued grief 
by which my father’s memory was hallowed, ‘ is this really the case ?’ 

. “ ‘I can forgive your astonishment,* replied she, with a look of anger, 
‘ t^t the qualities you hold so highly in your esteem should^’have met favour 
from one so placed and gifted as the Earl of Netherby.* 

" ‘Nay, madam; on the contrary. My difficulty is to think, how any 
new proffer of attachment could find reception in a heart 1 fondly thought 
closed against sucK appeals ; too full of its ovni memories of the past to pro- 
fane the recollection by 

“ I hesitate and stopped. Another moment, and 1 would have uttered a 
word wh^'for worlds 1 would hot have spoken ! 

“ My mother became suddenly pale as marble ; and lay back in her chair as 
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if faint and sick. His Lordship adjusted his neckcloth and his watch-chain, 
and wiilkod towards the window, with an air of much awkwardness as so very 
courtly a personage could exhibit. 

“‘Yoh see, my»Lord,’ said my mother — and her voice trembled at every 
word — ‘yon sec, I was right : I told you how much this interview would agi- 
tate and distress me.’ 

“ * But it need not, madam,’ interposed I ; ‘or, at all events, it may be 
rendered very brief. I sought an opportunity of speaking to you, in the hope, 
that whatever impressions you may have received of my conduct in Ireland, 
were either exaggerated or unjust : that 1 might convince you, however I may 
have erred in prudence or judgment, I have transgressed neither in honour nor 
good faitti.’ 

“ ‘Vindications,’ said my mother, ‘are very weak things in the face of di- 
rect facts. Did you, or did you not, resign your appointment on the Viceroy’s 
staff— I stop not to ask with what scant courtesy— that you might be free to 
rove over the country, on some knight-errant absurdity? Did you, after 
liaving one disreputable quarrel in the same neighbourhood, again involve 
yourself and your name in an affair with a notorious mob-oratOr and disturber, 
and thus become the “ celebrity” of the newspapers for at least a fortnight P 
And lastly, when 1 hoped, by absence from England, and foreign service, to 
erase the memory of these follies — to give them no harsher name— did you 
not refuse the appointment, and, without advice or permission, sell out of the 
army altogether ?’ 

“‘Without adverting to the motives, madam, you have so kindly attri- 
buted to me, I beg to say “ yes” to all your questions. 1 am no longer an 
officer in his Majesty’s service.’ 

“‘Nor any longer a member of family, sir,’ said my mother, passion- 
ately ; ‘ at least so fiw as the will rests with me. A gentleman so very inde- 
pendent in.his principles is doubtless not less so in his circumstances. You 
are entitled to five thousand pounds only, by your father’s will : this, if I 
mistake not, you luive received and spent many a day ago. I will not advert 
to what my original intentions in your behalf were ; they are recorded, how- 
ever, in this paper, which you, my Lord, have read.’ Here her Ladyship 
drew fortt a document, like a law-paper, while the Earl bowed a deep ac- 
quiescence, and muttered something like — 

“ ‘ Very generous and noble-minded, indeed !’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir,’ resumed my mother, ‘ I had no other thought or object, save in 
establishing you in a position suitable to your name and family ; you have 
thought fit to oppose my wishes on every point, and here I end the vain 
struggle.’ . So saying, she tore the paper in pieces, and threw the fragments 
into the fire. 

“A deep silence ensued, which I, for many reasons, had no inducement to 
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break. The Earl coughed and hemmed tliree or four times, as tlioiigli en- 
deavouring to hit upon something that might relieve the general embarrass- 
ment, but my mother was again the first to speak. 

“ ‘ I have no doubt, sir, you have determined on some futtire career. I am 
not indiscreet enough to inquire what, but that you may not enter upon it 
quite unprovided, I have settled upon you the sum of four hundred pounds 
yearly. Do not mistake me, nor suppose that this act proceeds from any 
lingering hope on my part that you will attempt to retrace your false steps, 
and recover the lost place in my affection. I am too well acquainted^with 
the family gift of determination, as it is flatteringly styled, to think so. ‘You 
owe this consideration entirely to the kind interference of the Earl of N etberby. 
Nay, my Lord, it is but fair that you should have any merit the act confers, 
where you have incurred all the responsibility.’ 

“‘I will relieve his Lordship of both,’ said T. ‘I beg to decline youi* 
Ladyship’s generosity and his Lordship’s kindness, with the self-same feeling 
of respect.’ 

“ ‘ My dear Captain Forester, wait one moment,’ said Lord Nctherby, takiag 
my arm. ‘ Let me speak to you, even for a few moments.’ 

“ * You mistake him, my Lord,’ said my mother, with a scornful smile, 
while she arose to leave the room — ‘ you mistake him much.* 

‘“Fray hear me out,’ said LordNetherby, taking my hand in both his own. 
‘ It is no time, npr a case for any rash resolves,’ whispered he ; ‘ Lady WaUin- 
court has been misinformed — her mind has been warped by stories of one 
kind or other. Go to her, explain fuUy and openly everj^hing.’ 

“ 'Her Ladyship is gone, my Lord,’ exclaimed I, stoiiping him. 

“ Yes, she had left the room while wc were yet speaking. This was my 
last adieu from my mother I I remember little more, though Lord Netherby 
detained me still some time, and spoke with much kindness ; indeed, through- 
out, his conduct was graceful and good-natured.” 

“ Why should I weary you longer ? Why speak of the long dreary night, 
and the longer day that followed this scene — swayed by different impulses — 
now hoping and fearing alternately — ^not daring to seek counsel from my 
friends, because I well knew what worldly advice -would-be given— I was 
wretched. In the very depth of my despondency, like a ray of sunlight darft 
ing through some crevice of a prisoner’s cell, came your own words to me, 
‘ Be a soldier in more than garb or name, be one in the generous ardour of a 
bold career. Let it bo your boast that you started fairly in the race,. and so 
distanced your competitors.’ I caught at the suggestion with avidity. I was 
no more depressed or downhearted. I felt as if, throwing oft' my load of care, 
a better and i&jbrighter day was about to break for me ; the same evening t 
. left Loj|^ohjpl;Plymouth, and became a Yoluntccr. 

“B^rM^j^diuding these lines, I would ask why you tell me no more of 
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Miss Darcy than that * she is well, and, the reverse of her foitnne considered, 
in spirits.’ Am I to learn no more than that ? will you not say if my name is 
ever spoken by, or before her? How am I remembered ? Has time, have 
my changed fortunes softened her stem determination towards me ? Would 
that I c^uld know this— would that I could divine what may lurk in her 
heart of compassionate pity for one who resigned all for her love, and lost 
With all my gratitude for your kindness, when I well-nigh believed none re- 
mained in the world for me^ 

" I am, yours in sincere affection, 

“Bichakd Fokbster. 

‘"I fprgot to ask if you can read one strange mystery of this business, at 
least so the words seem to imply P Lord Netherby said, when endeavouring 
to dissuade me from leaving my mother’s house, ‘Remember, Captain 
Forester, that Lady Wallincourt’s prejudices regarding your Irish friends 
have something stronger than mere caprice to strengthen them. You must 
not ask her to forget as well as forgive, all at once.’ Can you interpret this 
riddle for me ? for although at the time it made little impression, it recurs to 
my mind now twenty times a day.” 

Here concluded Forester’s letter. A single line in pencil was written at 
the foot, and signed “M. D. “I am a bad prophet, or the Yolunteer will 
turn out better than the Aide-de-camp.” 


CHAPTER XIY. 

A DIWNER AT CON HEFFKBNAN’B. 

When the Xlnion was carried, and the new order of affairs in Ireland as- 
sumed an appearance of permanence, a general feelinjg of discontent began to* 
exhibit itself in every class in the capital. The Patriots saw themselves 
neglected by the Government, without having reaped in popularity a recom- 
pense for their independence. The mercantile interest perceived, even 
already, the falling off in trade from the removal of a wealthy aristocracy : and 
the supporters 6f the Alinister, or such few as still lingered in Dublin, began 
to suspect how much higher terms they might have exacted for their ad<i- 
hesion, had they only anticipated the immensity of the sacrifice to whion they 
contributed. 
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Save that comparatively small number, who had bargained for English 
Peerages and English rank, and had thereby bartered their nationality, none 
were satisfied. 

Even the moderate men — that intelligent fraction who believe that no 
changes are fraught with one-half the good or c^■il their advocates. or oppo- 
nents imagine-^even they were disappointed on finding that the incorpora- 
tion of the Irish Parliament with that of England was the chief clement of 
the new measure, and no more intimate or solid Union contemplated. The 
shrewd men of every party saw, not only how difficult would be the future 
government of the country, but that the critical moment was come which 
should decide into whose Jiands the chief infiucncc would fall. Among these 
speculators on the future, Mr. Heffeman held a prominent place. IVo man 
knew better the secret machinery of office, none had seen more of that game, 
half fair, half foul, by which an administration is sustained. He knew, more- 
over, the character and capability of every public man in Ireland, had been ■ 
privy to their w'averings and hesitations, and even their bargains with the 
Crown ; he knpw where gratified ambition had rendered a new Peer indiffe- 
rent to a future temptation, and also, where abortive negotiations had sowed 
the seeds of a lingering disaffection. 

To construct a new Party from these scattered elements — a Party which, 
possessing wealth and station, had not yet tasted any of the sweets of patron- 
age, was the task he now proposed to himself. By this Party, of whom he 
himself was to be the organ, he hoped to control the minister, and support 
him by turns. Of those already purchased by the Government, few would 
care to involve themselves once more in the fatigue of a public life. Many 
would gladly repose on the rewards of their victorj' — many would shrink 
from the obloquy their reappearance would inevitably excite. Mr. Ilcffernan 
had then to choose his friends eitlicr from tliat moderate section of X}oliticians, 
whom scruples of conscience or inferiority of ability had lei't unbought, or 
the more energetic faction, suddenly called into existence by the success of 
the French Revolution, and of which O’Halloran was the leader. For many 
reasons his choice fell on the former. Not only because they possessed that 
standing and influence which, derived from property, would most regarded 
.in England, but that their direction and guidance would be an easier task ; 
.whereas the others, more numerous and more needy, could only be purcliased 
by actual place or pension, while in* O’Halloran, Heffeman would always 
liave a dangerous rival, whp, if he played subordinate for a while, it would 
only be at the price of abi^ute rule, hereafter. 

From the mome^Ld^d Castlcreagh withdrew from ireland, Mr. Heffeman 
commenced his At first, by a tour of visits through the country, in 

which he contii^ni^lV^Ound the opinions of a great number of persons, and 
subsequently»;i}Wroftfepondeiicc. so artfully sustained, as to indiice many to 
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commit themselves to a direct line of action, which, when discussing, they 
had never speculated on seeing realised. 

With a subtlety of no common kind, and an indefatigable industry, 
Heffcman laboured in the cause during the summer and autumn, and with 
such success, that there was scarcely a county in Ireland where he had not 
secured some leading adherent, while for many of the boroughs he had 
already entered into plans for the support of new candidates of his own 
opinions. 

The views he put forward were simply these : Ireland can no longer be 
governed by an Oligarchy, however powerful. It must be ruled either by 
the wciglit* and influence of the country gentlemen, or left to the mercy of 
the Demagogue. The Gentry must be rewarded for their adhesion, and 
enabledT to maintain their pre-eminence, by handing over to them the 
patronage, not in part or in fractions, but wholly and solely. Every civil 
appointment must be filled up by them — ^thc Church — the Law — the Revenue 
— ^the Police, must all be theirs. “ The great aristocracy,” said he, “ have 
obtained the Marquisates and Earldoms ; Bishoprics and Govcnimcnts have 
rewarded their services. It is now our turn, and if our prizes be less splendid 
and showy, they are not devoid of some sterling qualities. 

To make Ireland ungovernable without us, must be our aim and object — 
to embarrass and confound every administration—to oppose the Ministers — 
pervert their good objects and exaggerate their bad. Pledged to no distinct 
line of acting, wx can be Patriotic when it suits us, and declaim on popular 
rights when npthing better offers. Acting in concert, and diffusing an in- 
fluence in every county and town and corporation, what Ministry can long 
resist us, or what Government anxious for office would refuse to make terms 
with usP With station to influence society — wealth to buy tlic pi*Qss — 
activity to watch and counteract our enemies, I sec nothing which can arrest 
our progress. Wq must and will succeed.” 

Such whs the conclusion of a letter he wrote to one of his most trusted 
allies; a letter written to invite his presence in Dublin, where a meeting of 
the leading men of the new party was to be held, and their engagements for 
the future determined upon.^ * 

Eor this meeting Heffeman made the greatest exertions, not only that it 
might inbludc a great portion of the wealth and influence of the land, but that 
a degree of hlat and splendour should* attend it, the more likely to attract 
notice, from the secrecy maintained as to its object and intention. Many were 
invited on the consideration of the display their presence would make in the 
capital ; and not a few were tempted by the opportunity for exhibiting their 
equipages and their liveries at a season when the recognised leaders of fashion 
were absent. 

It is no part of our object here to dwell on tliis well-known intrigue, one 

VOL. n. I 
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wliich at the time occupied no small share of public attention, and even 
excited the curiosity and the fears of the Grovemment. Enough when we say 
that Mr. Heifeman’s disappointments were numerous and severe. Letters of 
apology, some couched in terms of ambiguous cordiality, others less equivo- 
cally cold, came pouring in for the last fortnight. The Noble Lord destined 
to fill the chair regretted deeply that domestic afl^iirs of a most pressing 
nature would not permit of his presence. The Baronet who should move the 
first resolution would be compelled to be absent from Ireland ; the Seconder*'* 
was laid up with the gout. Scarcely a single person of influence had promised 
bis attendance ; the greater number had given vague and conditional replies, 
evidently to gain time and consult the feeling of their country neighbours. 

These refusals and subterfuges were a sad damper to Mr. Heifernan’s 
hopes. To any one less sanguine, they would have led to a total abandon- 
ment of the enterprise. He, however, was made of sterner stuff, and resolved, 
if the demonstration could eflect no more, it could at least be used as a thi-eat 
to the Government — a threat of not less power because its terrors were in- 
volved in mystery. With all these disappointments time sped on, the im- 
portant day arrived, and the great room of the llotunda, hired specially for 
the occasion, was crowded by a "numerous assemblage, to whose proceedings 
no member of the public press was admitted. Notice was given that in due 
time a declaration, drawn up by a Committee, v^uld be published, but until 
then the most profound secrecy wrapped their objects and intentions. 

The meeting, convened for one o’clock, separated at five; and, save the 
unusual concourse of carriages, and the speetaclc of some liveyies, new to the 
capital, there seemed nothing to excite the public attention. No loud- 
tongued orator was heard from without ; nor did a single cheer mark the re 
ception of any welcome sentiment; and as the members withdrew, the 
sarcastic allusions of the mob intimated that they were supposed to be a new 
sect of “ Quakers.” Heffeman’s carriage was the last to leave the door, and 
it was remarked, as he entered it, that he looked agitated and iU — signs which 
few had ever remarked in him before. He drove rapidly home, where a small 
and select party of friends had been invited by him to dinner. 

He made a hasty toilet, and entered the drawing-room a few moments after 
the first knock at the street door announced the earliest guest. It was an old 
and intimate friend. Sir Giles St. George, a south-country Baronet of old 
family, but small fortune, who for many years had speculated on Heffeiuan’s 
interest in his behalf. He was a shrewd, coarse man, who, from eccentricity 
and age, had obtained, a species of moral " writ of ease,” absolving him firom 
all observance of the usages in common among all well-bred people — a privi- 
lege he oprtainly did not seem disposed to let rust from disuse. 

“Well, CJon,” said he, as he stood with his back to the fire, and his hands 
deeply thrust into his breeches-pockets— “well. Con, your Convention has 
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bdeu a damnable failure. Wlicre the devil did you get up such a rabble of 
brieja.css barristers, ungowned attorneys, dissenting ministers, and illegitimate 
sons ? I’d swear, out of your seven hundred, there were not fivc-and-twenty 
possessed of a fifty^ound freehold— not five who could defy the sheriff in 
their own county.” 

Heffeman made no reply, but with arms crossed, and his head leaned 
forward, walked slowly up and down the room, while the other resumed, 

“As for old KiHowen, who filled the chair, that was enough to damn the 
whole thing. One of King James’s Lords, forsooth! — why, man, what 
country gentleman of any pretension could give precedence to a fellow like 
that, who'neither reads, writes, nor speaks the Ring’s English — and your 
great ^un, Mr. Hickman O’Hcilly ” 

“False-hearted scoundrel!” muttered Heffeman, half aloud. 

“ Faith he may be, but he’s the cleverest of the pack. I liked his speech 
well. There was good common sense in his asking for some explicit plan of 
proceeding — ^what you meant to do, and how to do it. Eh, Con, that was to 
the point.” 

“To the point !” repeated Heffeman, scornfully; “yes, as the declaration 
of an informer, that he will betray his colleagues, is to the point !” 

"And then liis motion to admit the reporters,” said St. George, as with a 
malignant pleasure he continued to suggest matter of annoyance. 

“ He’s mistakei^ however,” said Heffeman, with a sarcastic bitterness tliat 
came from his heart. “ The day for rewards is gone by. He’ll never get the 
Baronetcy by supporting the Government in this way. It is the precarious, 
uncertain ally they look more after. There is consummate wisdom, Giles, in 
not saying one’s last word. O’lleiUy does not seem aware of that. Here come 
Godfrey and Hume,” said he, as he looked out of the window. “ Burton has 
sent an apology.” 

And who i& our sixth P” 

“ O’KeiUy — and here’s his carriage. See how the people stare admiringly 
at his green liveries ; they scarcely guess that the owner is meditating a 
change of colour. Well, Godfrey, in time for once. Why, Robert, you seem 
quite fagged by your clay’s exertion. Ah ! Mr. O’Reilly, delighlied to find 
you punctual Let me present you to my old friend Sir Giles St. George. I 
believe, ‘gentlemen, you need no introduction to each other. Burton has dis- 
appointed us — so we may order dinner at once.” 

As Mr. Heffeman took the head of the table, not a sign of his former 
chagrin remained to be seen. An air of easy conviviality had entirely replaced 
his previous look of irritation, and in his laughing eye and mellow voice there 
seemed the clearest* evidence of a mind perfectly at ease, and a spirit well 
disposed to enjoy the pleasures of the board. Of his guests, Godfrey was a 
leading member of the Lisli bar, a man of good private fortune and a lacge 

i2 
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practice, who, out of whim rather than from any great principle, had placed 
himself in continual opposition to the Qoiremment, and felt grievously injured 
and affronted when the Minister, affecting to overlook liis enmity, offered liim 
a silk gown. Hume was a Commissioner of Customs, and had been so for some 
thirty years ; his only ambition in life being to retire on his full salary, having 
previously Med his department with his sons and grandsons. The gentle re- 
monstrances of the Secretary against his plan had made him qpe of the dis- 
affected, but without courage to avow or influence to direct his animosity. 
Of Mr. O’Reilly the reader needs no further mention. Such was the party 
who now sat at a table most luxuriously supplied ; for although Heffeman 
was very far from a frequent inviter, yet his dinners were admirably arranged, 
and the excellence of his wine was ^ctually a mystery ampng the bon-vivants 
of the capital. The conversation turned of course upon the great event of 
the day, but so artfuUy was the subject managed by Heffeman that the dis- 
cussion took rather the shape of criticism on the several speakers, and their 
styles of delivery, than on the matter of the meeting itself. 

“How eager the Castle folks will be to know all about it,” said Godfrey. 
“ Cooke is, I hear, in a sad taking to learn the meaning of the gathering.” 

“I fancy, sir,'* said St. George, “they are more indifferent than you sui>- 
pose. A meeting held by individuals of a certain rank and property, and con- 
vened with a certain degree of ostentation, can scarcely ever be formidable to 
a government.” 

“ You forget the Volunteers,” said Heffeman. 

“ No ; I remember their assembling well enough, and a very absurd busi- 
ness they made of it. The Bishop of Downc was the only man of nerve 
amongst them ; and as for Lord Charlemont, the thought of an attainder was 
never out of his head till the whole association was disbanded.” 

“ They were very formidable, indeed,” said Heffeman, gravely. " I can 
assure you that the Government were far more afraid of tlieir defenders than 
of the French.” 

“A government that is ungrateful enough to neglect its supporters,” 
chimed in Hume, “ men that have spent their best years in its service, can 
scarcely esteem itself very secure. In the department I belong to myself, for 
instance 

“ Yours is a very gross case,” iiitcrmptcd Heffeman, who from bid expe- 
rience knew what was coming, and wished to arrest it. 

“ Thirty-four years, come November next, have I toiled as a commissioner.” 

“ exclaimed St. George, with a well-simulated horror — “ un- 

“ Si^pP^>-nbt without ray salary, of course. I never heard of any man 
hold^^l^ffice in the Revenue for llie amusement it might afford him. Did 
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As for me,” said the lawyer, " I spurn their patronage. I well know the 
price men, pay for such favours.” 

“ What object could it be to you^^ said Hcffcman, “ to be made Attorney- 
General or placed on the Bencli, a man independent in every sense ; so I said 
to Castlereagh, when he spoke to me on the subject : ‘Never mind Godfrey,* 
said I, ‘ he’U^refuse your offers ; you’ll only offend him by solicitation and 

when he mentioned the ‘EoUa* ” here Heffernan paused, and filled his 

glass leisurely. An interruption contrived to stimulate Godfrey’s curiosity, 
and which perfectly succeeded, as he asked, in a voice of tremulous eagerness 
— ^ Well, what did you say ?” 

“ Just as I replied before — ‘ he’ll refuse you.’ ” 

Quite right, perfectly right — you have my unbounded gratitude for the 
answer,” said Godfrey, swallowing two bumpers as rapidly as he could fill _ 
them. 

“ Very different treatment from what 1 met— an old and tried supporter of 
the party,” said Hume, turning to O’Heilly, and opening upon him the whole 
narrative of his long-suffering neglect. 

“ It’s quite clear, then,” said St. George, “ that we arc agreed—thc best 
thing for ns would be a change of Ministry.” 

“ I 'don’t think so at all,” interposed Heffernan. 

“ Wliy, Con,” iijterrupted the Baronet, “they should have you at any price 
—"however, these fellows have learned the trick— the others know nothing 
about it. You’d be in office before twenty-four hours ” 

“ So I might to-morrow,” said Heffernan. “There’s scarcely a'^singlc post 
of high emolument and trust that 1 have not been offered and refused. The 
only things I ever stipulated for in all my connexion with the Government 
were certain favours for my personal friends.” Here he looked significantly 
towards O’lleilly, but ihe glance was intercepted by the Commissioner, who 
cried out,’ " Well, could they say I had no claim ? Coidd they deny thirty- 
four years of toil and slavery ?” 

“ And in the case for which I was most interested,” resumed Heffernan, 
not heeding the interruption, “ the favour 1 sought would have bbeu more 
justly bestowed from the rank and merits of the party, than as a recompense 
for any Services of mine.” 

“I won’t say that, Heffernan,” said Hume, with a look of modesty, who 
with the most implicit good faith supposed he was the party alluded to ; “1 
won’t go that far ; but I will and must say, that after four-and-thirty years’ 
service as a Commissioner 

“ A man must have laid by a devilish pretty thing for the rest of his life,” 
said St. George, who felt all the bitterness of a narrow income augmented by, 
the croaking complaints of the well-salaried official. 
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''Well, 1 hope better days are coming for all of ns/^ said Heffeman, de- 
sirous of concluding the subject ere it should take an untoward turn. 

“ You have gof a very magnificent seat in the West, sir,” said St. George, 
addressing O’Reilly, who during the whole evening had done little more than 
assent or smile concurrence with the several speakers. 

" The finest thing in Ireland,” interrupted Heffeman. 

“ Nay, that is saying too much,” said O’Reilly, with a loot of half-real, 
half-aflected bashfulness. “ The abbey certainly stands well, and the timber 
is well grown.” 

“ Are you able to see Clew Bay from the small drawing-room still, for I re- 
member remarking that the larches on the side of the glen would eventually 
intercept the prospect P” 

“You know the abbey, then?” asked O’Reilly, forgetting to answer the 
question addressed to him. 

“ Oh, I know it well. My family is connected— distantly, I believe, with 
the Darcys, and in former days we were intimate. A very sweet place it 
was ; 1 am speaking of tliirty years ago, and of coarse it must have improved* 
since that.” 

"My friend here has given it every possible opportunity,” said Heffeman 
with a courteous inclination of the head. 

" I’ve no doubt of it,” replied St. George, “ hut neithej: money nor bank 
securities will make trees grow sixty feet in a twelvemonth. The improve- 
ments I allude to were made by Maurice Darcy’s father; Jie sunk forty 
thousand pounds in draining, planting, subsoiling, and what not. He left a 
rent-charge in his will to continue his plans, and Maurice and his son— what’s 
the young fellow called— lionel, isn’t it ? well, they are, or rather they were, 
honnd to expend a very heavy sum annually on the property.” 

A theme less agreeable to O’Reilly’s feelings could sparcely have been 
started, and thougii Heffeman saw as much, he did not dare to interrupt it 
suddenly, for fear of any unpalatable remark from St. George. Whether from 
feeling that the subject was a painful one, or that he liked to indulge his 
loquacity in detailing various particulars of the Datcys and their family cir- 
cumstances; the old man went on without ceasing. Now, narrating some 
strange caprice of an ancestor in one century; now, some piece. of gfood for- 
tune that occurred to another. "You know the old prophecy in the family, 
I suppose, Mr. O’Reilly?” said he, "though to be sure you are not very 
likely to give it credence.” 

" I scarcely can say I remember what you allude to.” 

"By Jove, X thpngbt every old woman in the West would have told it to 
you. How doggiel runs— ay, here it is,— 

name in this house shall never begin 
L‘^1 twenty-one Daipys have died in Gwynne. 
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Now, they say that, taking into account all of the family who have fallen in 
battle, been lost at sea, and so on, only eleven of the stock died at the 
abbey.’’ ' 

Although O’Reilly affected to smile at the old rhyme, his check became 
deadly pale, and liis hand shook as he lifted the glass to his lips. It was no 
vulgar sense of fear, no superstitious dread that moved his cold and calcu- 
lating spirit, but an emotion of suppressed anger that the ancient splendour 
of the Darcys should be thus placed side by side with his own unhonoured 
and unknown family. 

“ I don't, think I ever knew one of these good legends have even so much 
of truth — though the credit is now at an end,” said Heffeman, gaily. 

“I’U 'engage old Darcy’s butler wouldn’t agree with you,” replied St. 
(leorge. “Ay, and Maurice himself had a great dash of old Irish supersti- 
tion in him, for a clever, sensible fellow as he was.” 

“ It only remains for my friend here, then, to fit up a room for the Darcys 
and invite them to die there at their several conveniences,” said Con, laugh- 
ing. “ I sec no other mode of fulfilling the destiny.” 

“ There never was a man played his game worse,” resumed St. George, who 
with a pertinacious persistence continued the topic. “ He came of age with 
a large unencumbered estate, great family influence, and a very fair share of 
abilities. It was the fashion to say. he had more, but I never thought so, and 
now, look at him !” 

“ He had v'e^ heavy losses at play,” said Heffeman, “ certainly.” 

“ What if he had ? They never could haVe materially affected a fortune 
like his. No, no. I believe ‘ Honest Tom’ finished him—raising money to 
pay oil* old debts, and then never clearing away the liabilities. What a stale 
trick ! and how invariubly it succeeds !” 

“ You do not seem, sir, to take into account an liabitnally expensive mode 
of living,’' insinuated O’Reilly, quietly, 

“An item, of coursc—but only, an item in the sum total,” replied St. 
George. “ No man can eat and drink above ten thousand a year, and Darcy 
had considerably more. No ; he might have lived as he pleased, had he 
escaped the acquaintance of honest Tom Glecsou. By-the-by, Con, is there 
any truth in the story they tell abont this fellow, and that he really was more 
actuated by a feeling of revenge towards Darcy than a desire for money ?” 

“ I never heard the story. Did you, Mr. O’Reilly ?” asked Hefl'cman. 

“Never,” said O’Reilly, affecting an air of unconcern, very ill consorting 
with his pale cheek and anxious eyo. 

“ The tale is simply this.- That as Gleeson waxed wealthy, and began to 
assume a position in life, he one day cidled on the Knight to request him to 
put his name up for ballot at ‘ Daly’s.* Darcy was thunderstruck, for it was 
in those days when the Club was respectable — ^but still the Knight had tact 
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enough to dissemble his astonishment, and would, doubtless, have got 
through the difficulty, had it not been for Bagenal Daly, who was present, 
and called out, ‘Wait till Tuesday, Maurice, for I mean to propose M‘plccry, 
the breeches-maker, and then the thing won’t seem so remarkable !’ Glccson 
smiled, and slipped away, with an oath to his own heart, to be revenged on 
both of them. If there be any truth in the story, he did ruin Daly, by ad- 
vising some money-lender to buy up all his liabilities.” 

“I must take the liberty to correct you, sir,” said O’Reilly, actually 
trembling with anger. “ If your agreeable anecdote has no better founda- 
tion tlian the concluding hypothesis, its veracity is inferior to its ingenuity. 
The gentleman ycni are pleased to call a money-lender, is my father ; the con- 
duct you allude to was simply tlic advance of a large sum on mortgage.” 

“ Foreclosed, like Darcy’s, perhaps,” said St. George, his ii-asciblc face be- 
coming blood-red witli passion. 

“ Come, come, Giles, you really can know nothing of the subject you are 
talking of— besides, to Mr. O’Reilly the matter is a personal one.” 

“ So it is,” muttered St. George ; “ and if report speaks truly, as impleasant 
as personal.” 

This insidting remark was not heard by O’Reilly, who wasp deeply engaged 
in explaining to the lawyer beside him the minute legal details of the circum- 
stande. 

“ Shrewd a fellow as Gleeson was,” said St. George, interrupting O’Reilly, 
by addressing the lawyer, “they say he has left some flaw open in the 
matter, and that Darcy may recover a very large portion of the lost estate.” 

“ Yes ; if for instance this bond should be destroyed. He might move in 
Equity^ ” 

“ He’d move Heaven and Earth, sir, if it’s Bagenal Daly you mean,” said 
St, George, who had stimulated his excitement by drinking freely. " Some 
will tell you that he is a steadfast, firm friend; but I’ll vouch for it, a more 
determined enemy never drew breath.” 

“Yery happily for the world wc live in, sir,” said O’Reilly, “there arc 
agencies more powerful than the revengeful and violent natures of such men 
as Mr. Daly.” 

“ He’s every jot as quick-sighted as he’s determined, and when he* wagered 
a hogshead of claret that Darcy would one day sit again at the head of his 
* table in Gwyiine Abbey 

“ Did he make such a bet ?” asked O’Reilly with a faint laugh. 

“Yes; he walked down the club-room, and offered it to any one present, 
and none seemed to fancy it ; but young KeUy, of Kildare, who being a new 
member just come in, perhaps thought there might be some eclat in book- 
ing a bet with Bagenal Daly.” 

“Would you like to back his opinion, sir?” said O’ReiUy, with a simulated 
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softness of voice, ‘‘for althoiigh I rarely wager, I should have no objection 
to convenience you, here, leaving the amount entirely at your option.” 

“ Which means,” said St. George, as his eyes sparkled with wine and 
passion, “that the weight of your purse is to tilt the beam against that of my 
opinion. Now, I beg leave to tell you 

“ Ilet me interrupt you, Giles ; I never knew my JBurgundy disagree with 
any man before, but Td smash every bottle of it to-morrow if I thought it 
could make so pleasant a fellow so wrong-headed and unreasonable. What 
say you if we qualify it with some cognac and water?” 

“Maurice Darcy is my relative,” said St. George, pushing his glass rudely 
from him, “ and I have yet to learn the unreasonableness of wishing well to a 
member of one’s own family. His father and mine were like brothers ! Ay, 
by Jove ! I wonder what either of them would think of the cliangeS tline has 
wrought in their sons’ fortunes :” his voice dropped jnto a low, mutterhig 
sound, while he mumbled on, “one, a beggar and an exile, the other” — here 
his eye twinkled with a malicious intelligence as he glanced around the board — 
“the other the guest of Con llcffcman.” He arose as he spoke, and fortu- 
nately the noise thus created prevented his words being overheard. “You’re 
right. Con,” said he, “ that Burgundy has been too much for me. The wine 
is unimpeachable, notwithstanding.” 

The others rose also ; although pressed in all the customary hospitality of 
the period to have “one bottle more,” they were resolute in taking leave, 
doubtless not sorry to escape the risk of any unpleasant termination to the 
evening’s enteVtainment.. 

The lawyer and the commissioner agreed to see St. George home, for 
although long seasoned to excesses, age had begim to tell upon him, and his 
limbs were scarcely more under control than his tongue. O’Reilly had 
dropped his handkercliief, he was not sure whether in the drawing or the 
dumer-room, and 'this delayed liim a few moments behind the rest, and 
although he declared, at each moment, the loss of no consequence, and re- 
peated his/‘ good night,” HeiTeman held his hand and would not suffer him 
to leave. • 

“Try under •Mr. O’Reilly’s chair, Thomas. — Singular specimen of a by- 
gone day, the worthy Baronet!” said he, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“Would you believe it, he and D^y have not been on speaking terms for 
thirty years, and yet how irritable he showed himself in his behalf I” 

“ He seems to know something of the family affairs, however,” said O’Reilly, 
cautiously. 

“Not more than club gossip*: all that about Daly and his wager is a week 
old.” 

“I hope my father may never hear it,” said O’Reilly, compassionately: 
“ he has all the irritability of age, and these reports invariably urge him on to 
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barsb measures, which, by the least concession, he wotild never have pursued. 
The Darcys, indeed, have to thank themselves for any severity they have ex- 
perienced at our hands. Teasing litigation and injurious reports of us have 
met all our efforts at conciliation.” 

“ A compromise would have been much better, and more reputable for all 
parties,” said Heffeman, as he turned to stir the lire, and thus purposely 
averted his face while making the remark. 

So it would,” said 0’B.cilly, hurriedly; then stopping abruptly short, he 
stammered out, " I don’t exactly know what you mean by the word, but if it 
implies a more amicable settlement of all disputed points between ,us, 1 per- 
fectly agree with you.” 

Heffeman never spoke : a look of cool self-possession and significance was 
all his reply. It seemed to say, " Don’t hope to cheat me ; however, you may 
rely on my discretion.” 

"I declare my handkerchief is in my pocket all this while,” said 0’B.eiUy> 
trying to conceal iiis rising confusion with a laugh. “ Good night, once more 
— ^you’re thinking of going over to England to-morrow evem’ng?” 

" Yes, if the weather permits. I’ll sail at seven. Can I be of any service to 
youP” 

“Perhaps so : i may trouble you with a commission. Good night.” 

“ So, Mr. Hickman, you begin to feel the hook ! Now let us see if we can- 
not play the fish, without lotting him know the weakness of the tackle !” said 
Heffeman, as he looked after him, and then slowly retraced his steps to the 
now deserted drawing-room. 

“ How frequently will chance play the game more skilfully for us than all 
our cleverness,” said he, while he paccjd the room alone. “ That old bear, St. 
G^rge, who might have ruined everything, bus done me good service. 
O’Reilly’s suspicions are awsdeened — his fears are aroused : could I only find 
a clue to his terror I could hold him as fast by his fears as by tliis same 
Baronetcy. This Baronetcy,” added he, with a sneering laugh, “ that I am 
.to negotiate for, and — be refused !” 

"With this sentiment of honest intentions on his Ups, Mr. Heffeman re- 
tired to rest, and, if this true hwtory is to be credited, to sleep soundly till 
morning. 
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CIIAPTER XV. 

PAni< dempset’s walk. 

With t^e most eager desire to accomplish his mission, Paul Dempsey did 
not succeed in reaching the Corvy until late on the day after Miss Daly’s visit. 
He set-out originally by paths so secret and circuitous that he lost his way, 
and was obliged to pass his night among the hills, where, warned by the deep 
thundering of the sea that the cliffs were near, he was hiin to await daybreak 
ere he ventured further. The trackless waste over which his way hid was no 
bad emblem of poor Paul’s mind, as, cowering beneath a sand-hill, he shivered 
through the long hours of niglit. Swayed by various impulses, he could de- 
termine on no definite line of action, and wavered, and doubted, and hesitated, 
till his very brain was addled by its operations. 

At one moment he was disposed, like good Launcelot Gobbo, to “run for 
it,” and, leaving Darcy and all belonging to him to their several fates, to pro- 
vide for his own safety ; when suddenly a dim vision of meeting Maria Daly 
in this world, or the next, and being called to account for his delinquency, 
routed such determinations. Then he revelled in the glorious opportunity for 
gossip afforded by the whole adventure. How he should astonish Coleraine 
and its neighbourhood by his revelations of the Knight and his family. Gossip 
in all its moods and tenses, from the vague indicative of mere innuendo, to 
the full subjuimtiyc of open defamation! Not indeed that Mr. Dempsey 
loved slander for itself ; on the contrary, his temperament was far more akin 
to kiudliness than its opposite ; but the passion for retailing one’s neighbour’s 
foioles or misfortimes is an impulse that admits no guidance ; and, as the 
gambler would ruin his best friend at play, so would the profes^d gossip 
calumniate the Very nearest and dearest to him on earth. There arc in the 
social, as in the mercantile world, characters who never deal in the honest 
article of commerce, but have a stoi» of damaged, injured, or smuggled goods, 
to be hawked about surreptitiously, and always to be sold in the “ strictest 
secrecy.” Mr. Dempsey was a pedlar in this wise, and, if truth must he told, 
he did not dislike his trade. 

And yet, at moments, thoughts of another and more tender kind were 
wafted across Paul’s mind, not resting indeed long enough to make any deep 
impression, but still leaving behind them, os pleasant thoughts always will, 
litUo twilights of happiness. Paul had been touched — mere graze — skin 
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deep — ^but still touched^ by Helen Darcy’s beauty and fascinations. She had 
accompanied him more than once on the piano while he sang, and wlietherthe 
long-fringed eyelashes and the dimpled check had done the mischief, or tliat 
the thoughtful tact with wliich she displayed Paul’s good notes and glossed 
over his false ones had won his gratitude, certain is it, he had already felt a 
very sensible regard for the young lady, and more than once caught himself, 
when thinking about her, speculating on the speedy demise of Bob Dempsey, 
of Dempsey’s Grove, and all the consequences that might ensue therefrom. 

If the enjoyment Mr. Dempsey’s various peculiarities afforded Helen 
suggested on her part the semblance of pleasure in his socicty,«Paul took 
these indications all in his own favour, and even catechised himself how far 
he might be deemed culpable in winning the affections of a charming young 
lady, so long as his precarious condition forbid all thought of matrimony. 
Now, however, that he knew who the family really were, such doubts were 
much allayed, for, as he wisely remarked to himself, “Though they are 
ruined, there’s always nice picking ^in the wreck of an Tndiamau !” Such 
were the thoughts by which his way was beguiled, when late iu the afternoon 
he reached the Corvy. 

Lady Eleanor and her daughter were out walking when Mr. Dempsey 
arrived, and,, having cautiously reconnoitred the premises, ventured to ap- 
proach the door. All was quiet and tranquil about tbc cottage; so, re- 
assured by this, he peered through the window into the large hall, where a 
cheerful iirc now blazed and shed a. mellow glow over the strange decora- 
tions of the chamber. Mr. Dempsey had often desired an opportunity of 
examining these curiosities at his leisure. Not indeed prompted thereto by 
any antiquarian taste, but, from a casual glance at the inscriptions, he cal- 
culated on the amoimt of private history of the Dalys he should obtain. 
Stray and independent facts, it is true, but to he arranged by the band of a 
competent and clever commeAtator. 

With cautious hand he turned the handle of the door and entered. 

There he stood, in the very midst of the coveted objects, and never did 
humble bookworm gaze on the rich titles of an ample library vritb more en- 
thusi^tic pleasure. He drew a long breath to relieve his overburdened 
heart, and glutted his eyes in ecstasy on every side. Enthusiasm takes its 
tone from individuality, and doubtless 4dr. Dempsey felt at that moment 
something, as Belzoni might, when, unexpectedly admitted within some tomb 
of the P^^nmids, he found himself about to unravel some secret history of the 

' ' “STow for it,” said he, half aloud ; “let xis do the thing in order ; and first 
what have we here ?” He stooped and read an inscription attached 
to a velvet coat embroidered with silver : 

Coat worn by B. D. in his duel with Colonel Matthews — 62— the punc- 
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ture under the sword-arm being a tierce outside the guard; a very rare 
point; and which cost the giver seriously.” 

“ He killed Matthews, of course,” added Dempsey ; “ the passage can mean 
nothing else, so let us be accurate as to fact and date.” So saying, he pro- 
ceeded to note down the circumstance in a little memorandum-book. “ 1^ !” 
added he, as he read his note over; "now for the next. What can this 
misshapen lump of metal mean ?” • 

"A piece of bnite gold, presented with twelve female slaves by the 
chiefs of Doolawochyeekcka on B. D.’s assuming the ^sovereignty of the 
island.” 

" Brutc'gold,” said Mr. Dempsey ; " devilish little of the real thing about 
it, ril^ be sworn ! 1 suppose the ladies were about equally refined and 
valuable.” 

"Glove dropped by the Infanta Donna Isidora within the arena at 
Madrid, a few moments after Buy Peres da Castres was gored to death.” 

A prolonged low whistle from Mr. Dempsey was the only comment he made 
on tliis inscription, while he stooped to examine the fragment of a bull's 
horn, from which a rag of scarlet cloth was hanging. The inscription ran, 
"Portion of horn broken as the bull fell against the barrier of the Circus. 
The cloth was part of Da Castres’ vest.” 

A massive antique helmet, of immense size and weight, lay on the floor 
beside this. It was labelled, " Casque of Budolp v. Hapsbourg, presented 
to B. D. after the tilt at Begensburg by Edric Conrad Wilhelm Kur Furst 
von Bayern, a.d. 1750.” 

’ A splendid goblet of silver gilt, beautifully ehased and ornamented, was 
inscribed on the metal as being the gift of tlic Doge of Venice to his friend 
Bagenal Daly, and underneath was written on a card, " This cup was drained 
to the bottom at a draught by B. D. after a long and dee| carouse, the 
liquor strong ‘’Vino di Cypro.’ The Doge tried it and failbd ; the mark 
within shows how far he drank.” 

“By Jove ! what a pull,” exclaimed Dempsey, who, as he peered into the 
capacious vessel, looked as if he would not object to try his own prowess at 
the feat. • 

Wonderment at this last acliicvcment seemed completely to have taken 
possession of Mr. Dempsey, for while his eyes ranged over weapons of every 
, strange form and shape— armour, idols, stuffed beasts and birds, they in- 
variably came back to the huge goblet with an admiring wonder, that showed - 
that hero at least there was an exploit whose merits he could thoroughly 
appreciate. 

" A half-gallon can is nothing to it !” muttered he, as he replaced it on its 
bracket. 

The reflection was scarcely uttered, when the quick tramp of a horse and 
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the sound of wheels without startled him. He hastened to the window just 
in time to perceive a jaunting-car drive up to the wicket, from which three 
men descended. Two, were common-looking fellows in dark upper coats 
and glazed hats', the tUrd, better dressed, and with a hah-gentlemanlikc air, 
seemed the superior. He threw off a loose travelling coat, and discovered, 
to Mr. Dempsey’s horror, the features of his late patient at Lame, the 
sheriff’s officer from Dublin. Yes, there was no doubt about it. That smart 
conceited look, the sharp and turned-up nose, the scrubby whisker, pro- 
claimed him as the terrible Anthony Nickie, of Jervas-street, a name wliich 
Mr. Dempsey had read on his portmanteau, before guessing how its owner 
was cou^^med in his own interests. 

What a multitude of terrors jostled each other in his mind as the men 
approached the door ! and what resolves did he form and abandon in the 
same moment ! To escape by the rear of the Ilousc while the enemy was 
assailing the front — ^to barricade the premises, and stand a siege— to arm 
himself — and there was a choice of weapons, and give battle, were all rapid 
impulses, no sooner conceived than given up. A loud summons of the 
door-bell annoimced his presence, and, ere the sounds died away, Tate’s 
creaking footstep and winter cough resounded along the corridor. Mr. 
Dempsey threw a last despairing glance around, and the thought flashed 
across him, how happily would he exchange his existence with any of the 
grim images and uncouth shapes that grinned and glared on every side : ay, 
even with that saw-mouthed crocodile that surmounted the ehimnoy! 
Quick as his eye traversed the chamber, he fancied that the savage animals 
were actually enjoying liis misery, and Sandy’s counterpart appeared to show 
a diabolical glee at his wretched predicament. It was at this instant he 
caught sight of the loose folds of the Indian blanket which enveloped 
Bagenal Dalj|s image. The danger was too pressing for hesitation; he 
stepped into the canoe, and cowering down under the warlike figure, awaited 
his destiny. Scarcely had the drapery closed around him when Tate ad- 
mitted the new arrival. 

“The Corvy?” said Mr. Nickie to the old butler, who with decorous 
ceremony bowed low before him. “ The Corvy, ain’t it P” ‘ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Tate. 

“ All right> Mac,” resumed Nickie, turning to the elder of his two fol- 
lowers, who. closely dogged him to the door. "Bring tliat carpet-bag 
and thjjfegflttpSktox off the car, and teU the fellow he’ll have time to feed his 
hor8&|PfVat cabin on the road-side.” 

H^^^A something in a whisper, too low for Tate to hear, and then 
tal^^^wpet-bag, he flung it carelessly in a comer, while he walked for- 
box on the table before the fire. 

SPPbDOiir is Gonang to dme, maybe P” asked Tate« respectfully; for old 
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habit of his master’s hospitality had made the question ahuost a matter of 
course, wliile age had so dimmed his eyesight, that even Anthony Nickie, 
passed with him for a gentleman. 

“Coming to dine,” repeated Nickie, with a coarse laugh; “that’s a bar- 
gain there’s always two words to, my old boy, I suppose you’ve heard it is 
manners to wait to be asked, eh? without,” added he, after a second’s 
pause — “without I’m to take this as an invitation.” 

“I believe your honour might, then,” said Tate, witJi a smile. “’Tis 
many a one 1 kept again the family came home for dinner, and sorrow word 
of it they knew till they seen them dressed in the drawing-room ! And the 
dinner-tablie !” said Tate, with a sigh, half in regret over the past, half pre- 
paring himself witli a sufficiency of breath for a lengthened oratiAi — “ the 
dinner-table ! it’s wishing it I am still I after laying for ten, or maybe twelve, 
his honour would come in and say, ‘Tate, we’ll be rather crowded here, for 
here’s Sir Gore Molony and his family. You’ll have to make room for five 
more.’ Then Miss Helen would come springing in with, ' Tate, I forgot to 
say. Colonel Martin and his officers are to be here at dinner.’ After that it 
would be my Lady herself, in her own quiet way, ‘Mr. Wilkinson’ — she 
nearly always called me that — ‘ couldn’t you contrive a little space here for 
Lady Burke and Miss Mac Donnel?’ But the Captaiu beat all, for he’d 
come in after the soup was removed, with five or six gentlemen from the 
hunt, splashed and wet up to their necks ; over he’d go to the side-table, 
where I’d have my knives and forks, all beautiful, and may I never, but he’d 
fiing some here, others there, till he’d clear a space away, and then he’d cry, 
‘ Tate, bring back the soup, and set some sherry here.’ Maybe that wasn’t 
the table for noise, drinking wine with every one at the big table, and teUing 
such wonderful stories, that the servants didn’t know what they were doing, 
listening to them. And the master ! — ^the Heavens be about him !— sending 
me over to get *tho names of the gentlemen, that he might ask them to take 
wine with him. Oh, dear — oh, dear, I’m sure I used to think my heart 
was broke with it ; hut sure it’s nigher breaking now that it’s all pa#t and 
over.” 

“ You seem tg have had very jolly times of it in those days,” saii Nickie. 

“ Eau^ your honour might say so if you saw forty-eight sitting down to 
dinner every day in the parlour for seven weeks running; and Master 
Lioncl—the Captain that is— -at the head of another table in Hie library, with 
twelve or fourteen more— nice youths they wor !” 

While Tate continued his retrospections, Mr. Nickie had unlocked bis 
box, and cursorily throwing a glance over some papers, he muttered to him- 
self a few words, and then added aloud, 

" Now for business.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HR. AMTRONT NlCKIE, ATTORHBT-AT-LAW. 

, Wa haye said that Mr. Dempsey had barely time to conceal* himself when 
the door was opened'--so narrow indeed was his escape, that had the new 
ainyal IX^n a second sooner, discovery would have been inevitably ; as it 
was, the pictorial Daly and Sandy rocked violently to and fro, making their 
patnral ferocity and grimness something even more terrible than usual. Mr. 
Nickie remarked nothing of this. His first care was to divest himself of cer- 
tain travdling encumbrances, like one who purposes to make a visit of some 
duration, and then, casting a searching look around the premises, he pro- 
ceeded, 

Now for Mr. Darcy 

“If ye’r maning the Knight of Gwyune, sir, — ^his honour 

“Well, is his honour at home P“ said the other, interrupting with a saucy 
laugh. 

“No, sir,“ said Tate, almost overpowered at the irreverence of his ques- 
tioner. 

*• When do you expect him then— in an hour or two hours ?” 

“He’s in England,” said Tate, drawing a long breath. 

“ In England ! T^at do you mean, old fellow ? he has surely not left this 
lately?” 

“ Yes, sir, ’twas the King sent for him, I heerd the mistress say.” 

A burst of downright laughter from the stranger stopped poor Tate’s ex- 


“Why, it’s you his Msjesty ought to have invited,’* cried Mr. Nickie, 
wiping his eyes, *‘yQu yourself, man ; dei^h fit company# for each other 
you’d be.” 

Poor Tate had not the slightest idea of the grounds on which the stranger 
suggested his companionship for Royalty, but he was not ^e less insulted at 
the disparagement of his master thus implied* 

“’Tis little 1 kdow about Kings or Queens,” growled out the old man 
“ but they. in ^^.‘be made of better day than ever I ^n yet, or they’re not 
too goomi|Brey for the Knight of Gwynne.” 

AfteMHp for s^me seconds, half surprise, half insolence, Niclde said,' 
“ Youfl^D me, perhaps, if this cottage is called the *Oorvy?’ ” 
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" Ay, that’s the name of it.” 

" The property of one Bagenal Daly, Esqtiire, isn’t it P” 

Tate nodded an assent. 

"Idiorbe he is in England too,” continued Nickie. "Perhaps it was the 
Queen sent for him— he’s a handsome man, 1 suppose ?” 

" Paix, you can judge for youriself,” said Tate, " for there he is, looking at 
you this minute.” 

Nickie turned about hastily, while a terrible fear shot through him that his 
remarks might have been heard by the individual liimself; for, though a 
stranger to Daly personally, he was not so to his reputation for hare-brained 
daring and* rashness, nor was it till he had stared at the wooden req[esenta- 
tive for some seconds that he could dispel his dread of the original. 

" Is that like him ?” askexl he, affecting a sneer. 

“ As like as two pays,” said Tate, “barring about the eyes; Mr. Daly’s is 
brighter and more wild-looking. The Blessed Joseph be near us !” exclaimed 
the old man, crossing himself devoutly, “ one would think the crayture knew 
what we were saying. Sorra lie in’t, there’s neither luck nor grace in talking 
about you !” • 

This last sentiment, uttered in a faint voice, was called forth by an involun- 
tary shuddering of poor Mr. Dempsey, who, feeling that the whole scrutiny 
of the party was directed towards his hiding-place, trembled so violently, that 
the plumes nodded, and the bone necklace jingled with the motion. 

While Mr. Nickie attributed these signs to the wind, he at the same time 
conceived a very low estimate of poor Tate’s understanding, an impression 
not altogether unwarranted by the sidelong and stealthy lopks which he threw 
at the canoe and its occupants. 

“You seem rather afraid of Mr. Daly,” said he, with a sneering laiigh. 

“And so would you be, too, if he was as near you as that chap is,” replied 
Tate, ster^y. “ I’ve known braver-boking men than either of us not like to 
stand before him. I mind the day 

Tate’s reminiscences were brought to a sudden sitop by perceiving hul%iis- 
tress and Miss Darcy approaching the cottage; and hastening forward, he 
threw open the door, while by way of introduction he said, 

“ A geptleman for the master, my Lady.” 

Lady Meaner flushed up, and as suddenly grew pale. She guessed at once 
the man and his errand. 

“ The Knight of Gwynne is from home, sir,” said she, in a voice her efforts 
could not render Arm. 

“ I understand as much, madam,” cudd Nickie, who was struggling to re- 
cover the easy self-possession of his manner mth the butler, but whose awk- 
wardness increased at every instant. “ 1 bdieve you expect him in a day. or 
twoP” ' 

voL.n. 


X 
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This was said to elicit if there might he some varianoe in the statement of 
Lady Eleanor and her serrant. 

“ Yon are misinformed, sir. He is not in the kingdom, nor do I anticipate 
his speedy return.” 

‘‘So 1 told, him, my Lady,’’ broke in the old butler. “I said the King 
wanted UvaA — 

" You may leave the room, Tate,” said Lady Eleanor, who perceived with 
annoyance the sneering expression old Tate’s simplicity had called up in the 
stranger’s face. “How, sir,” said she, turning toward him, “may I ask if 
your business with the Knight of Gwynne is of that nature that cannot be 
transacted in his absence, or through his law agent P” 

“ Scarcely, madam,” said Hickie, with a sententious gravity, who, in the 
’vantage ground his power gave him, seemed rather desirous of prolonging 
the interview. “ Mr. Darcy’s part can scarcely be performed by deputy, even 
if he found any one fiiendly enough to undertake it.” 

Lady Eleanor never spoke, but her hand grasped her daughter’s more 
closely, and they both stood pale and trembling with agitation. Helen was 
the first to rally from this access of terror, and with an assured voice she 
said, 

“ You have heard, sir, that the Knight of Gwynne is absent j and as you 
say your business is with him alone, is there any further reason for your 
presence here ?” 

Mr. Nickie seemed for a moment taken aback by this unexpected slpeech, 
and for a few seconds made no answer; his nature and his calling, however, 
soon supplied presence of xnind, and with an air of almost insolent familiarity, 
he answered, 

“Perhaps there may be, young lady.” He turned, and opening the door, 
gave a sharp whistle, which was immediately responded to by a cry of 
“Here we are, sir,” and the two followers already mentioned entered the 
cottage. 

“ You may have heard of such a thing as an execution, ma’am,” said Nickie, 
addressing Lady Eleanor, in a voice of mock civility, “The attachment of 
property for debt. This is part of miy business at the presept moment.” 

, “Do you mean here, sir— in this cottage ?” asked Lady Eleanor, in an 
accent scaredy audible from terror. 

“Yes, ma’am, just so. The law allows fourteen days for redemption, with 
payinent of costs, until which time these men here will remain on the pre- 
mises; and although these gimcracks will scarcely pay my client’s costs, we 
must, only make the best of it,” 

' 'But this property is not onxs,^sjr. JhiB cottage belongs to a friend.” 

“lam aware of that, ma^am, And that friend is about to answer for his 
ovna sins on present occasion, and not yours. These chattels are attached 
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as tiie itropcrty of Ba^nal Daly, Esquire, at the suit of Peter Hickman, 
formerly of Loughrea* surgeon and apothecary.” ‘ . , 

“ Is Mr. Daly aware^does he know of these proceedings ?” gasped Lady 
Eleanor, faintly. 

*'.In the multiplicity of similes affairs, ma’am,, it is quite possible he may 
have let this one escape his memory; for, if 1 don’t mistake, lie has two 
actions pending in the King’s Benoh~an answer in equity— three cases of 
common assault— and a contempt of court— all upon his hands for this pre- 
sent session, not to speeds of what this may portend.” 

Here he took' a newspaper from his pocket, and having doubled down a 
paragraph^ handed it to Lady Eleanor. 

Overwhelmed by grief and astonishment, she made no motion to take the 
paper, and Mr. Nickic, turning to Helen, read aloud : 

“ 'There is a rumour prevalent in the capital this morning, to wliich we 
cannot, in the present uncertainty as to fact, make any more than a guarded 
allusion. It is indeed one of those strange reports which we can neither 
credit nor reject— the only less probable thing than its truth, being, that any 
one could deliberately fabricate so foul a calumny. The story in its details 
we forbear to repeat ; the important point, however, is, to connect the name 
of a well-known and eccentric late M.Pi for an Irish borough with the 
. malidons burning of Newgate, and the subsequent escape of the robber 
Frcney. 

" ‘ The, reasons alleged for this most extraordinary act are so marvel- 
lous, absurd, and 9 ontradictory, that we will not trifle with our readers’ 
patience by recounting them. The most generally believed one, however, is, 
that the senator and .the highwa}mian had maintained, for years past, an in- 
tercourse of a very confidential nature, the threat to reveal which, on his 
trial, Frcney used ajs compulsory means of procuring his escape.’ , ^ 

" Carrick goes further,” added Mr. Niekio, as he restored the paper tn hm 
pocket, “*aud gives the name ofBagenal Daly, Esq., in full; stating, besides, 
that he sailed for Halifax on Sunday last.” ^ ' 

Lady Eleanor and Helen exchanged looks of intelligent xpeaxi&g, a$ he 
finished the paagagraph. To. them Daly’s hurried departure had a mosf sig- 
nificant importance. 

"This; ma’am, among other reasons,” resumed Niekio, "was another hiut 
to my client to press his claim ; for 1i^. Daly’s departure once known, there 
would soon be. a scramble for the little remnant of his property. With your 
leave. I’ll now put the keepers in possession. Perhaps you’ll not be offended,” 
added he, in a lower tone, "if I remark that it’s usual- to offer the men some 
refreshment. Come here, M'Dermot,” >raid he, aloud— "a veryrespec^ble 
man, and marrW,‘top— the ladies wfll make you comfortable, ]^ck, I’m 
sure you’ll be (fivil and obliging.” ^ . 

. ' 
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A grunt and a gesture with both hands was the answer. 

“ Falls, we’ll station you in the kitchen ; mind you behave yourself.” 

“ I’ll just take a slight inventory of the principal things— a mere matter of 
form, ma’am — I know yotfll not remove one of them,” said Mr. Kickio, who, 
like most coars^kf minded people, was nevermore offensive than when seeking 
to be complimentary. He did not notice, however, the indignant look with 
which bis speech was received, but proceeded regularly in his office. 

There is something insupportably offensive and revolting in the business- 
like way of those who execute the severities' of the law. Like the undertaker, 
they can sharpen the pangs of misfortune by vulgarising its sorrows. Lady 
HUmimr gazed, in but half consciousness, at the scene; the self-satisfied assur- 
ai^ of the chief, the rufBlan contentedness of his followers, grating op every 
prejudice of her mind. Not so Helen : more quick to reason on impressions, 
she took in, at a glance, their sad conation, and saw that in a few days, at 
furthest, they should be houseless as well as friendless in the world — ^no 
one near to counsel or to succour them ! Such were her thoughts as almost 
mechanically her eyes followed the sheriff’s officer through the chamber. 

"Not that, sir,” cried she, hastily, as he stopped in front of a miniature of 
her father, and was noting it down in his list, among the objects of the apart- 
ment — "not that, sir.” 

" And why not, miss ?” said Nickie, with a leer of impudent familiarity. 

" It is a portrait of the Knight of Gwynne, sir, and our property.” 

“ Sorry for it, miss, but the law makes no distinction >vith regasd to pro- 
perty on the premises. You can always recover by a replevin.” t 

“ Gome, Helen, let us leave this,” ssud Lady Eleanor, faintly ; come away, 
child.” 

" You said, sir,” said Helen, turning hastily about — “ you said, sir, that 
these proceedings were tiikcu at the suit of Doctor Hickman. Was it his 
desire that we should be treated thus p” . . 

"Upon my word, yonng lady, he gave no special directions on the subject, 
nor, if he had, would it signify mucli. The law, once set in motion, must take 
its course ; I suppose you know that.” 

Helen did not hear his speech out, for, yielding to her mofth^ij she quitted 
the apartment. 

Mr. Nickie stood for a few moments gazing at the door by which they, had 
made their exit, and then, turning towards MTIemiot, with a knowing wink, 
he said, "We’ll be better friends before we part. I’ll engage, little as she likes 
me now.*' ■ , . . , 

" Faix, I never seen yer equal at getting round them,” answered the sub., 
in a voice of fogang flattery, the very opposite of his fonper gruff tone. 

"That’s tlMpgr 1 always begin, when they take a saucy way with them,” 
muine^y^ylPg' i^bo felt evidently pleased at the other's admiration. " And 
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when they’re brought down a bit to a sense of their situation, I can just be as 
kind as I was cruel.” 

“ Never fear ye !” said M'Dermot, with a sententious shake of the head. 
‘'Devil a taste of her would lave the room, if it wasn’t for the mother.” 

"I saw that plain enough,” said Niekie, as he threw a self-approving look 
at himself in a tall mirror opposite. 

“ She’s a fine young girl, there’s no denying it,” said M*Dermot, who anti- 
cipated, as the result of his chief’s attention, a more liberal scale of treatment 
for himself. “ But I don’t know how ye’ll ever get round her, though to be 
sure if ^o?^^caii*t, who can ?” 

“ Tliis inventory will keep me till night,” said Niekie, changing the thdhie 
quite suddenly, “ and I’ll miss Dempsey, I’m afraid.” 

“ T hope not; sure you liavc his track— haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, and I liave four fellows after him, along the shore here, but they say 
he’s cunning as a fox. Well, I’ll not give him up in a hurry, tHat^s all. Is 
that rain 1 hear against the glass, Mick ?” 

“Ay, and dreadful rain, too !” said the other, peeping through the window, 
which now rattled and shook with a sudden squall of wind. “ You’ll not be 
able to leave this so late.” 

“ So I’m tliinking, Mick,” said Niekie, laying down his writing materials, 
and tm-niug his back to the fyre ; “ I believe I must stay where I am.” 

" ’Tis yourself is the boy ! ” cried Mick, with a look of admiration at his 
master. 

“You’re wr6ng, Mick,” said he, with a scarce repressed smile, “all wrong; 
I wasn’t thinking other.” 

“ Maybe not,” said M'Dcnnot, shaking his head doubtfully ; “ maybe she’s 
not thinking of you this minute ! But afthcr all, I don’t know how ye’ll do it. 
Any one would say the vardic was again you.” 

" So it is, mail, but can’t we move for a new trial ?” So saying, he turned 
suddenly about, and pulled the bell. 

MDermot said nothing, but stood staring at his chief, with a well-feigned 
expression of wonderment, as though to say, “What is he gomg to do 
next ?” 

The summons was speedily answered by old Tate, who stood in respectful 
attention within the door. Not the slightest suspicion had crossed tho 
butler’s mind of Mr. Nickie’s calling, or of Ids object with the Knight, or 
his manner would certainly have displayed a very different politeness. “ Didn’t 
you ring, sir ?” said he, with a bow to Niekie, who now seemed vacillating, 
and uncertain how" to proceed. 

“Yes— I did — ring — ^the — bell,” replied he, hesitating between each word 
of the sentence. “I was about to say that, as the night was so severe— a per- 
fect hurricane it seems — I should remain here. Eh, did you speak P” 
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“ No, sir/' replied Tate, respectfully. 

“ You cau inform your mistress, then, and say, Trith Mr. Nickie’s respect- 
ful compliments — ^nund that — ^that if they have no objection, he would be 
happy to join them at sup]^r.’ 

Tate stood as if transfixed, not a sign of anger, not even of surprise in Ids 
features. The shock had actually stupified him. 

“Do ye hear what the gentleman's saying to you ?” asked Mick, in a stem 
voice. 

“ Sir ?” said Tate, endeavouring to recover his routed faculties — " sir !” 

“ Tell the old fool what I said,” muttered Nickic, with angry impatience ; 
and^ then, as if remembering that his message might, possibly, be not over 
courteously worded by Mr, MT^ermot, he approached Tate, and said; “ Give 
your imslress Mr. Nickic’s compliments, and say, that not being able to re- 
turn to Coleraine, he hopes he may be peiinittedto pass the evening with her 
and Miss Darcy.” This message, uttered with great rapidity, as if the 
speaker dare not trust himself with more deliberation, was accompanied by a 
motion of the hand, which half pushed the old butler from the room. 

Neither Mr. Nickic nor his subordinate exchanged a word daring Tate’s 
absence. The former, indeed, seemed far less confident of Ids success than at 
first, and M‘Dcrmot waited the issue, for his cue, what part to take in the 
transaction. 

If Tate’s couiitenance, when he left the room, exhibited nothing but con- 
fusion and bewilderment, when ho re-entered it his looks were composed and 
steadfast. 

“ Well P” said Nickie, as the old butler stood for a second without speak- 
ing— “weU?” 

“Her Ladyship says that you and the other men, sir, ‘may receive any ac- 
commodation the house affords.” He paused foy a moment or two, and then 
added, “ Her Ladyship declines Mr. Nickie’s society.” 

“Did she give you that message herself?” asked Nickie, hastily; “are those 
her own words ?” 

Them’s her words,” said Tate, dryly. 

“ I never heerd the likes 

Stop, Mick, hold your tongue,” said Nickie, to his over-zealous follower, 
while he muttered to himself, “My name isn’t Anthony Nickie, or I’ll make 
her repent that speech ! Ay, faith,” said he, aloud^ turning to the p(nirait 
of the Knight he i^peared to address it, “you shall come to the hammer as 
the original did. before you.” If Tate had understood the purport of tliis 
sarcasm, it is. than probable the discussion would have taken another 
form ; as it listened to Mr^ Nickie’s orders about the supper with due 

, decorum, ai^llgMared to make the requisite preparations. “I will make a 
night of exchumed Nickie, as with clenched fist he struck the 

table “I hope you know how to sing, Mick P” 
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"I can do a little that way, sir,” grinned the ruffian, "when the company 

is pressin*. If it wasn’t too loud ** 

" Too loud ! you may drown the storm out there, if ye’re able. But wait 
till we have the supper and the liquor before us, as they might cut off the sup- 
plies.” And with this prudent counsel, they suffered Tate to proceed in his 
arrangements, without uttering another word. 


CHiVPTEB XVTI. 

A CONVIVIAIi EVKXIKTG. 

While Tate busied liimsclf in laying the tdble, Mr. Nickie, with bent 
brows and folded arms, passed up and down tJie apartments, still ruininating 
on the affront so openly passed upon lum, and cogitating how best to avenge 
it. As passmg and rcpassiiig lie cast his eyes on the preparations, he halted 
suddenly, and said, " Lay another cover here.” Tate stood, ‘uncertain whether 
he had heard aright the words, when 'Nickie repeated, “Don’t you hear me? 
I said, lay another cover. The gentleman will sup here.” 

" Qh ! indeed,” exclaimed Tate, as, opening his eyes to the fullest extent, 
he appeared to admit a new light upon his brain ; “ I beg pardon, sir, I was 
thinking that tills gentleman might like to sup with the other gentleman, out 
in the kitchen beyond !” 

“ I said he’d sup here,” said Nickie, vehemently, for he felt the taunt in all 
its bitterness. . . 

“I say,’ old fellow,” said M'Dermot in Tate’s ear, “you needn’t be sparin’ 
of the liquor. Give us the best you have, and plenty of it. It is all the same 
to yer master, you know, in a few days. I was saying, sir,” said he ^o Nickie, 
who, overhearing him, turned sharply round — “I was saying, sir, that he 
might as weU give up the ould bin with the cobweb over it. It’s the creditors 
suffers nbw, and we’ve many a way of doin’ a civil turn.” 

“His mistress has shut the door on that,” said Nickie, savagely, "and slie 
may take the consequences.” 

“Oh, never mind him,” whispered M‘Dermot to Tate; “he’s the best- 
hearted crayture that ever broke bread, but i)assionate, d’ye mind, pas- 
sionate.’^ 

Poor Tate, who had suddenly become alive to the characters and objects of 
his guests, was now aware that his mistress’s refusal to admit the chief 
might possibly be productive of very disastrous consequences ; for, like all 
low Irishmen, he had a very ample notion of the elastic character of the law. 
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and thought that its pains and penalties were entirely at the option of him 
who executed it. 

“Her Ladyship never liked to see much company,” said he, apologetically. 

“Well, maybe so,” rejoined MTDermot, “but in a quiet homely sort of a 
way, sure she needn’t have refused Mr. Anthony ; little she knows, tliere’s 
not the like of him for stories about the Court of Conscience and the 
Sessions.” 

I don’t doubt it,” exclaimed Tate, who, in assenting, felt pretty certain 
that his fascinations would scarcely have met appreciation in the society of 
his mistress and her daughter. , 

“And if ye hcerd him sing 'llobson’s Choice,’ with a new verse of his own 
at the end !” ' 

Tate threw a full expression of wondeiing admiration into his features, and 
went on with his arrangements in silence. 

“Docs he know anything of Dempsey, do you think?” said Nickie, ina 
whisper to his follower. 

“Not he,” muttered the other, scornfully i “the crayture seems half a 
nat’ral.” Then, in a voice pitched purposely loud, he said, “ Do you happen 
to know one Dempsey in these parts ?” 

“ Paul Dempsey ?” added Nickie. 

“ A little, short man, with a tumed-up nose, that walks with his shoulders 
far back and his hands spread out ? Ay, I know him well ; he dined here ono 
day with the master, and sure enough he made the company laugh hearty !” 

“ I’d be glad to meet him, if he’s as pleasant as you say,” said Nickie, 
slyly. 

“There’s nothing easier, then,” said Tate; “since the boarding-house is 
closed there at Ballintray, he’s up iii Coleraine for the winter. 1 hear he 
waits for the Dublin mail, at M‘Grotty’s door, every evemng, to see the pas- 
sengers, and that he has a peep at the way-bill before the agent himself.” 

“ Has he so many acquaintances that he is always on the look out for one P” 

“Faix, if they’d let him,” cried Tate, laughing, "I believe he’d know 
every man, woman, and child in Ireland. For curiosity, he beats all ever I 
seen.” * 

As Tate spoke, a sudden draught of wind seemed to penetrate the ^shamber 
— at least the canoe and its party shook perceptibly. 

“We’ll have a rare night of it,” said Nickie, drawing nearer to the lire. 
Then resuming, added, “ And you say I’ll have no difficulty to find him P” 

“ Not the least, beM 1 It would be far harder to escape him, from all I 
hear. He watches tlie coach, and never leaves it till he sees the fore boot 
and the hind one empty ; not only looking the passengers in the face, but 
tumbling over the luggage, reading all the names, and where they’re going. 
Oh, he’s a wonderful man for knowledge I” 
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“ Indeed,” said Nickie, with a look of attention to draw on the garrulity 
of the old man. 

“ Tve reason to remember it well,” said Tate, putting both hands to his 
loins. “ It was the day he dined here I got the rheumatiz in the small of my 
back. When I went to open the gate without there for him, he kept mo 
talking for three-quarters of an hour in the teeth of an east wind that would 
shave a goat — asking me about the master and the mistress, and Miss Helen, 
ay, and even about myseK at last — ^if I had any brothers— and what their 
names was — and who was Mister Daly— and whether he didn’t keep a club- 
house. By my conscience, it’s well for him quid Bagcnal didn’t hear him 1” 

A clattering sound from the canoe suddenly interrupted Tate’s narrat ivc ; 
he stop*pcd short, and muttered, in a tone of unfeigned terror, 

"That’s the way always — may I never see glory! ye can’t speak of liim 
but he liears ye 1” 

A rude laugli from Nickie, chorused still more coarsely by MTDcniiot, 
arrested Tate’s loquacity, and he finished his arrangements without speaking, 
save in a few broken sentences. 

If Mr. Nickie could have been conciliated by material enjoyments, lie 
might decidedly have confessed that the preparations for his comfort were 
ample and hospitable. A hot supper diffused its savoury steam on a table 
where decanters and flasks of wine of different sorts and sizes attested that 
the more convivial elements of a feast were not forgotten. Good humour 
was, however^ not to be restored by such amends. He was wounded in his 
self-love, outraged in his vanity, and he sat down in a dogged silence to the 
meal, a perfect contrast in appearjfhce to the coarse delight of his subor- 
dinate. 

While Tate remained to wait on them, Nickic’s manner and bearing were 
imcliang(;d. A sullen, sulky expression sat on features which, even when at 
the best," conveyed little better than a look of shrewd keeimess; nor could 
the appetite with which he eat suggest 'a passi^ ray of satisfaction to his 
face. 

" I am glad\TC are rid of that old fellow at last,” said he, as the door closed 
upon Tate. " vVhether fool or knave, I saw what hq was at; he would have 
been disrespectful if he dared.” 

" I didn’t mind him much, sir,” said MTIermoti honestly confessing that 
the good cheer had absorbed his undivided attentiem. 

"I did, then; I saw his eyes fixed on us — on yon particularly. I thought 
he would have laughed outright when yon helped yourself to the t-ntire 
duck.” 

Nickie spoke this with an honest severity, meant to express his discontent 
with his companion fully as much as with the old butler. 

"Well, it waa an excellent supper, anyhow,” said MDermot, taking the 
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bottle which Nickie pushed towards him somewhat rudely, "and here^s wish- 
ing health and happiness and long life to ye, Mr. Anthony. May ye always 
liaye as plentiful a board, and better company round it.” 

There was a fawning humility in the fellow’s manner that seemed to 
gratify the other, for he nodded a return to the sentiment, and, after a brief 
pause, said, ^ 

" The servants in these grand houses-— and that old fellow, you may remark, 
was with the Barcys when they were great people— they give themselves airs 
to everybody they think below the rank of their master.” 

"Eaiac, they might behave better to ymi, Mr. Anthony,” said M9)eraiot. 

"Well, they’re run their course now,” said Nickie, not heeding the remark. 
"Both master and man have had their day. Tve seen more executions on 
property in the last six months than ever I did in all my life before. Creditors 
won’t wait now as they used to do. No flfluence now to make gaugers, and 
ti4c-waitcrs, and militia officers I no privilege of Parliament to save them 
from arrest.” 

"My blessings on them for that, anyhow,” said MBermot, ffiiishinghis 
glass. "The Union’s a fine tiling.” 

"The fellows that got the bribes — and to be sure there was plenty of 
money going — won’t stay to spend it in Ireland ; devil a one will remain here, 
but those that are run out and ruined.” 

"Bad luck to it for a Bill!” said M‘Dermot, who felt obliged to sacrifice 
bis consistency in his desire to concur with each new sentimei^t of his chief. 

" The very wine we’re drinking, maybe, was given for a vote, Pitt knew 
well how to catch them.” 

" Success attend him,” chimed in M‘Dennot. 

"And just think of them now,” continued Nickie, whose rummations were 
never interrtpted by the running commentary— "just think of them I selling 
the country— trade— prosperity— everything, for a few hundred pounds.” 

"The blackguards!” ^ * . 

" Some, to be sure, made* a fine thing out of it. Not like old Darcy here ; 
they were early in the market, and got both rank and money too.” 

"Ay, that was doin’ it in style!” exclaimed Mike, who expressed himself 
this time somewhat equivocally, for safety’s sake. 

" There’s no denying it, CasUereagh was a clever fellow !” 

“The best man ever 1 seen— I don’t. care who the other is.” 

" He knew when to bid, aud when to draw back; never became too press- 
ing, but never let w one feel himself neglected; watched his opportu- 
nities slyly, and the time came, pounced down like a hawk on his 
victim.” ' 

"OhithetMfi^lliilreed! Whatahordhdarthehadl” muttered M*Beimot^ 
perfectly xegaidi^ of whom he wa^ speaking. 
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Tims did Mr, Nickie ramble on, in the popular cant, over the sub- 
ject of the day ; for, although the Union was now carried, and its con- 
seciuences— wliatcver they might be — so far inevitable, the men whose in- 
flucnc’e effected the measure were still before the bar of public opinion— an 
ordeal not a whit more just and discriminating than it usually is. While the 
current of these rominiscences ran on, varied by some anecdote here, or some 
obscrvtition there, both master and man drau]i?^deeply. So long as good 
liquor abounded, Mr. MDermot could have listened with pleasure, even to a 
less entertaining companion; and as for Nickie, he felt a vulgar pride in dis- 
cussing, familiarly and by name, the men of rank and station who took a 
leading part in Irish politics. The pamphlet!^ and newspapers of the day had 
made so many iirivate histories public, had unveUed so many family circum- 
stances before the eyes of the world, that his dissertations had all the seem- 
ing authenticity of personal knowledge. 

It was at the close of a ratlicr violent denunciation of the "Traitors” — as 
the Government party was ever called— that Nickie, striking the table with 
his ii^t, called on m'Dermot to sing. 

“ I say, Mac,” cried he, with a faltering tongue, and eyes red and bleared 
from drinking— "the old lady — ^wouldn’t accept my society — she didn’t think 
— An-tho-ny Nickie, Esquire — good enough — to sit down— at her table. Let 
us show her what slie has lost, my boy. Give her ‘Bob Uninke’s Boots,’ or 
‘Tlie Major’s Prayer.’ ” 

" Or what d’ye think of the new ballad to Lord Castlcreagh, sir ?” sug- 
gested M'Dermot, modestly. " It was- the last, thing Rhoudlim had when I 
left town.” 

“Is it good?” hiccupped Nickie. 

“If yc heerd Rhoudlim 

“ 1)— n Rhoudlum ! — she used to sing that song. Parsons made on the 
attoriieyat Parsoud never liked us, Mac. You know wliat he said to Holmes, 
who wcut to him for a subscription of five shillings, to help to bury Mat 
Costegaii. ‘Wasn’t he an attorney?’ says Pariions. ‘He was,’ says the 
other. ‘ Well, here’s a pound,’ says he ; ‘ take it and bury four !’ ” t 

“Oh, by my •conscience, that was mighty nate!** said MDcrmot, who 
completely forgot liimsolf. 

Nickie frowned savagdy at his companion, and for a moment seemed about 
to express his'anger more palpably, when he suddenly drank oS Ids glass, and 
said, “Well, the song— let us have it now.” 

“I’m afraid— I don’t know more than a verse iiere and there,” said Mao, 
bashfully stroking down his hair, and mincing his words — “but with the help 
of a chorus 

“Trust me for that,” cried Nickie, who now drank glass after gloss with- 
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out stopping; ‘Tm always ready for a song.” So saying^ he burst out into 
a half laehryinose chant---- . . 

An old maid had a roguish eye ! 

And she was call'd the great Ramshoodera ! 

Bioh was she and poor was 1 ! 

« Pol de del de die do I 

forget the rest, Miclde, but it goes on about a Nabqb and a bear, and 
-ar— what’s this ye call it, a pottle of green gooseberries that Lord Clangoff 
sold to Mrs. Kelfoyle.” 

"To be sure; I remember it well,” said Mac, humouring the drunken 
lucubrations ; "but my chant is twice as aisy to sing— the air is the ‘Black 
Joke;’ any one can chorus.” 

“ Well, open the proceedings,” hiccupped Nickic ; “ state the case.” 

And thus encouraged, Mr. M‘I)ermot cleared his throat, and in a voice, 
loud and coarse enough to be heard above the howling din, began : 

Though many a mile he’s from Erin away, 

Here’s health and long life to my Lord Castlerea^, 

With his bag full of guineas so bright ! 

’Twas he that made Bishops and Deans by the score, 

And Peers, of the fashion of Lord Donoughmore ! 

And a Colonel of horse, of our friend Billy Lake, 

And Wallscourt, a Lord — t’other day but Joe Blake, 

With his bag full of guineas so bright. 

' Come Beresford, Bingham, Luke Fox, and Tyrone, 

Come Kearney, Bob Johnston, and Arthur Malone, . 

With your bag full of guineas so bright ; 

Lord Charles Fitzgerald and Kit Fortescue, 

And Henry Deane Grady — we’ll not forget you ; 

Gome Culfe, Isaac Corry, and General Dunne, 

—And you Jemmy Vandeleur — come every one, 

With your bag full of guineas so bright. 

Come Talbot and Townsend. Come Toler and Trench, 

Tho’ made for the gallows ! ye’re now on the Bench, 

With your bag full of guineas so bright. 

But if ever again this black list I’ll begin. 

The first name I’ll take is the ould Knight of Gwynne, 

Who robb’d of his property, stripp’d of his pelf. 

Would be glad to see Erin as poor as himself, 

With no bag full of guineas so bright. 

If the Parliament’s gone, and the world it has scoff’d us. 

What a blessing to think that we’ve Tottenham Loftus, 

With his bag fiill of guineas so bright. 

Oh ! what consolation through every disaster, 

To know that your Lordship is made our Postmaster, 

And your uncle a Bishop, your aunt — but why mention, 

Two thousand a year, **of a long service pension” 

Of a bag full of guineas so bright. 
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Bat what is the change, since your Lordship appears I 
Tou found us all Paupers, you left us all Peers, 

With your bag full of guineas so bright. 

Not a man in the island, however he boast. 

But has a good reason to fill to the toast — 

From Cork to the Causeway, from Howth to Clue Bay, 

A health and long life to my Lord Castlereagh, 

With his bag full of guineas so J)right. 

The boisterous accompaniment by which Mr. Nickie testified his satis- 
faction at the early verses had gradually subsided into a low droning sound, 
which at length, towards the conclusion, lapsed into a prolonged heavy 
snore. “ Fhst !” exclaimed MT)ermot, holding the candle close to his eyes. 
“Fast !. Then taking up the decanter, he added, “And if ye had gone off 
before, it would have been no great hann. Ye never had the bottle out of 
yer grip for the last hour and half!” He heaped some wood on the grate, 
refilled his glass, and then disposing himself so as to usurp a very large shore 
of the blazing fire, prepared to follow the good example of his chief. Long 
habit had made an arm-chair to the full as comfortable os a bed to the worthy 
functionary, and his arrangements were scarcely completed, when his nose 
announced by a deep sound that he was a wanderer in the land of dreams. 

Poor Mr. Dempsey — for if the reader may have forgotten him all this while, 
we must not— listened long and watchfully to the heavy notes, nor was it 
without considerable fear that he ventured to unveil his head and take a peep 
under Daly’s arm at the sleepers. Beassured by the seeming heaviness of 
the slumbercrs*, he dared a step farther, and, at last, seated himself bolt 
upright in the canoe, glad to relieve his cramped-up legs, even by this mo- 
mentary change of position. So cautious were all his movements, so still and 
noiseless every gesture; that had there been a waking eye to mark him, it 
would have been hard enough to distinguish between his figure and those of 
his inonin^ate neighbours- 

Tlie deep and heavy breathing of the sleepers was the only sound to be 
heard; they snored as if it were a contest between them; still it was long 
before Dempsey ^uld summon courage enough to issue from his hiding- 
place, and with Itealthy steps approach the table. Cautiously lifting the 
candle, he first held it to the face of one and then of the other of the sleepers. 
His next move was to inspect the supper-table, where, whatever the former 
abundance, nothing remained save the veriest fragments : the bottles too were 
empty, and poor Dempsey shook his head , mournfully, as he pqjared out and 
drank the last half-glass of sherry in a decanter. This done, he stood for a few 
minutes reflecting what step he should take next. A sudden change of posi- 
tion of Nickie startled him from these deliberations, and Dempsey cowered 
down beneath the table in terror. Scarcely daring to breathe, Paul waited 
while the sleeper moved from side to side, muttering some short and broken 
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words ; at lens^th he seemed to have settled himself to bis satisfaction, for so 
his prolonged respiration bespoke. Jost as he had turned fenr the last time, a 
heavy rOU of papers fell from his pocket to the floor. Dempsey eyed the 
packet with a greedy look, but did not dare to reach his hand towards it, till 
well assured that the step was safe. 

Taking a candle from the table, Paul reseated himself on the floor, and 
opened a large roll of documents tied with red tape ; the very first he un- 
rolled seemed to arrest his attention strongly, and although passing on 
to the examination of the remainder, he more than once recurred to it, 
till at length creeping stealthily towards the fire, he placed it among the 
burning embers, and stirred and poked until it became a mere maSss of hlaok- 
ened leaves. 

"There,” muttered he, “ Paul Dempsey's His own man again. And now 
what can he do for his -friends? Ha, ha! ‘Execution against Eflects of 
Bagenal Daly, Esq.,' ” said he, reading half-aloud ; " and this lengthy afiair 
here, ‘Instructions to A. N. relative to the enclosed ;* let us see what that 
may he.” Aud so saying he opened the scroll — a bright flash of flame burst 
out from among the slumbering embers, and ere it died away Paul read a few 
lines of the paper. "What scoundrels!” muttered lie, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead, for already had honest Paul's feelings excited 
him to the utmost. The flame was again flickeiing, in another moment it 
would ho out, when, stealing forth his hand, he placed an open sheet upon it, 
and then, as the blaze caught, he laid the entire bundle of papers on the top, 
and watched them till they were reduced to ashes. 

" Maybe it's a felony— I'm sure it's a misdcincuinour at least— what I've 
done now,” muttered he ; “ but there was uo resisting it. I wish I thought 
it was ho heavier crime to do the same by these wort hy gentlemen here.” 

Indeed, for a second or tw'o, Paul's hesitation seemed very considerable. 
Fear, or sometliing higher in principle, got the victory at length, and after a 
long silence, he said, 

“Well, I'll not barm them.” And with this benevolent sentiment he 
stood up, and detaching Darcy’s portrait from tlic wall,, thrust it into his 
capacious pocket. This done, he threw another glance ovijr the table, lost 
some unseen decanter might stiU remain ; but no, except a water jug of pure 
element, nothing remained. 

"Good night, and pleasant dreams t’ye both,” muttered Paul, as, olowing 
out one eaudW he took the other, aud sliiiped, without the slightest noise, 
from the 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

MB. DEMPSKY BE11117D THE SCENES. 

No very precise or deiermined piu'pose guided Mr. Dempsey’s footsteps 
as lie issued from the hall and gained the comdor, from which the various 
rooms of the cottage opened. Benevolent intentions of the very vaguest 
kind towards Lady Eleanor were commingled with thoughts of his own 
safety, and perhaps more strongly than either, an intense curiosity to inspect 
the domestic arrangements of the family, not without the hope of finding 
soiiKithing to eat. 

He had now been about twenty-four hours without food, and to a man 
w ho habitually lived in a boarding-house, and felt it a point of honour to 
c:.>nsumc as much as he (jould for his weekly pay, the abstinence was far 
from agreeable. If thou his best inspirations were blended with some sel- 
fishness, lie was not rpiitc iiiipardoiiable. Mr. Dempsey tried each door as 
ho went along, and although they were all unlocked, the interiors responded 
lo none of lus anticipations, The apartments were plainly bnt comfortably 
furnished, in sQjnc books lay about, and an open piano tc)ld of recent liabita- 
tioii. In one, which he judg(!d rightly lo be the Jviiiglit’s dressing-room, a 
1 able was covered over with letl ers and l^w i)apcrs, documents which honest 
Paul b(dicld with some feeling akin to Aladdin, when he surveyed the incs- 
1 unable treasures lie had no means of carrying away with him from the mine. 
A iaiul gleam of light shone from beneath a door at the end of the cori'idor, 
;nid tliithcr with silent footsteps ho now turned. iVll was still~-he listened 
as he drew ncar-r-but except the loud ticking of a clock, nothing was to be 
lieard. I*aul tried to reconnoitre by the keyhole, but it was closed. He 
wailed for soin^ime, unable to decide on the most fitting course, and at 
le ngth opened the door, and entered. Stopping short at the threshold, Paul 
raised (lit caudle, lo take a better view of tlie apartment. Perhaps any one 
save himself would have returned on discovering it was a bedroom. A large 
old-lashioncd bed, with a deep and massive curtain closely drawn, stood 
against one wall ; beside it, on a table, was a uigbt-lamp, from wliich the 
faint glimmer he had first noticed proceeded. Some well-stuffed arm-chairs 
were disposed here and there, and on the tables lay articles of female dress. 
^1 r. Dempsey stood for a few seconds, and perhaps some secret suspicion 
crept over him that this visit might be thought intrusive. It might be Lady 
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S]ieaiibr*s, or perhaps Miss Darcy’s chamber. Who was to say she was not 
actnaily that instant in bed asleep? Were the fact even so, Mr. Dempsey 
only calculated on a momentaiy shock of surprise at his appearance, well 
- assured that his explanation would be admitted as perfectly satisfactory. 
7h\is wrapt in his good intentions, and shrouding the light with one hand, 
he drew the ourtain with the other. The bed was empty— the coverings were 
smooth— the pillows impressed. Tlie occupant, whoever it might 1^, had 
not yet taken possession. Mr. Dempsey’s fatigue was only second to his 
hunger, and having failed to discover the larder, it is mOre than probable he 
would have contented himself with the gratification of a deep, had he not 
just at that instant perceived a light flickering beside and beneath the folds 
of a heavy Gurtain, which hung over a doorway at the furthest end of the 
roOBl His spirit of researdi once more encouraged, he moved towards it, 
and drawing it very gently, admitted his eye in the interspace. A glass door 
intervened between him and a small chamber, but permitted him to see with- 
out being heard by those within. Flattening his features on the glass, he 
^ stared at the scene, and truly one less inspired by the spirit of inquiry might 
ilhave felt shocked at being thus placed. Lady Eleanor sat in her dressing- 
l^^wn on a sofa, while, half kneeling, half lying at her feet, was Helen, her 
^!head couoealed in her mother’s lap, and her long hair loosely flowing over 
her neck and shoulders. Lady Eleanor was pale as death, and the marks of 
recent teaxs were on her checks ; but still her features wore the expression 
of deep tenderness and pity, rather than of selfish sorrow. Helen’s face was 
hidden, but her attitude, and the low sobbing sounds that at lutervals broke 
the stillness, told how her heart was suffering. 

'*My dear, dear child,” said Lady Eleanor, as she laid her hand upon the 
young girl’s head, *'be comforted. Best assured that in making me the 
partner in your sorrow, I will be the happier participator in your joy, when- 
ever its day may come. Yes, Helen, and it will come.” * 

" Had I told you earlier ” 

“Had you done so,” interrupted Lady Eleanor, “you had been spared 
nbdx grie( for 1^ could have assured you, as 1 now do, you ore not to 
blame— young man’s rashness, however we may db^ore it, hod no 
promptttgp &om.us.” 

Helen relied, but in so low a tone, that Mr. Dempsey could not catch the 
wonb ;, & could hear, however,fl^y Eleanor uttering at intervals words of 
comfo^^jitaid encouragement, and at M she said, 

“ Hden, no half-confidence, my child. Acknowled^ it fairly, that 
opinion of him is not what it was at first ; or if you will not confess it, 
me to my own judgment. And why should you not P” added she, in 
^ stronger voice ; “wiser heads may reprove his preoipitaDcy— criticise what 
•would be ooUed his folly— bat you may be forgiven for thinking that his 
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Quixotism could deserve another and a fonder title. And Hden, grown 
old and chilly-hearted— each day more distrustful of the wodd— leas sanguine 
in hope — more prone to suspect — even 1, feel that devotion l&e his has a 
strong* claim on your affection. And shall I own to you that cni the very 
day he brought us that letter, a kind of vague presentiment that I should 
one day like him, stole across me. What was the noise?— did you not hear 
somctliing stir ?*’ Helen had heard it, but paid no further attentioi^ for 
there was no token of any one being near. 

Noise, however, there really was, occasioned by Mr. Dempsey, who, in his 
eagerness to hear, had pushed the door partly open. Eor some moments 
back, honest Paul had listened with as much embarrassment as curiosity, 
sorely puzzled to divine of whom the mother and daughter were speaking. 
Tlic general tenor of the conversation left the subject no matter of difficulty. 
The individual was the only doubtful question. Lady Eleanor’s allusion to 
a letter, and her own feelings at the moment, at once reminded him of her 
altered maimer to himself on the evening he brought the epistle from Cole- 
raine, and how she, who up to that time had treated him with unvarying dis- 
tance and reserve, had as suddenly become all the reverse. 

Blood alive !” said he to himself, I never as much as snspected it !” 
His eagerness to hear further was intense ; and although he had contrived to 
keep the door ajar, his curiosity was doomed to disappointment, for it was 
Helen who spoke, and her words were uttered in a low, faint tone, utterly 
inaudible wliere he stood. Whatever pleasure Mr, Dempsey might have at 
first derived fiom his contraband curiosity, was more than repaid now by 
the tortures of anxiety. He suspected that Helen was making a full con- 
fession of her feelings towards him, and yet he could not catch a syllable. 
Lady Eleanor, too, when she spoke t^ain, it was in an accent almost equally 
faint, and all that Paul could gather was, that the mother was using ex- 
pressions of cheerfulness and hope, ending with the words — 

“ His own fortunes look now as darkly as ours— mayhap the same bright 
morning will dawn for both together, Helen. We have hope to cheer us, 
for him and for , 

“Ah ! true eitough,” muttered Paul; “ she’s alluding to old Bob Dempsey, 
and if the Lord would take him, we’d all come right again.” 

Helen now arose, and seated herself beside her mother, with her head 
leaning on her shoulder ; and Mr. Dempsey znight have been pardoned if he 
thought she never looked more beautiful. The loose folds of her night-dress 
less concealed than delineated the perfect symmetry of her form ; while, 
through the heavy masses of the luxuriant hair that fell upon her neck and 
shoulders, her skiu seemed, more than ever, delicately fair. If Paul’s mind 
was a peifedfc whirl 6f astonishment, delight, and admiration, his doubts were 
no less puzzling. What was he to do ? Should he at once discover himself 
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— himself at Helen’s feet in a rapture, confessing that he had licard 
her avowal, and declare that the passion was mutual. This, although with 
(jvidimt advantages on the score of dramatic effect, had also its drawback. 
Lady Eleanor, who scarcely looked as well in dishabille as her daughter, 
might feel offended. She might take it ill, also, that he liad been a listener. 
Paul had heard of people who actually deemed eavesdropping unbecomuig 1 
who knows, among her own eccentricities, if this one might not find i)lace ? 
Paul, therefore, resolved on a more cautious advance, and for his guidance, 
applied his car more to the aperture. This time, however, without success, 
for they spoke still lower than before ; nor, after a long and patient waiting, 
could he licar more than that the subject was their present embarrassment, 
and the necessity of immediately removing from the Corvy — but where to, 
and how, they could not determine. 

There was no time to ask Bickncll’s advice; before an answer could 
ari'ivc, they would be exposed to all the inconvenience, perhaps insult, wliich 
Mr. Nickic’s procedure seemed to threaten. The subject appeared one to 
which all their canvassing had brought no solution, and at last Ijady Eleanor 
said, 

“llow thankful I am, Helen, that I never WTote to Lord Nctherby; 
more t han once, when our difficulties seemed to tlucken, 1 half made up 
my mind to address him. How much would it add to my present dis- 
tress of mmd, if I had yielded to the impulse ! The very thought is now 
intolerable.” % 

“Pride! pride!” muttlrcd Paul. 

“ And I was so near it,” ejacidated Lady Eleanor. 

“ Yes,” said Helen, sharply; “our noble cousin’s kindness would be a sore 
aggravation of our troubles.” 

“ Worse than tJic mother, by Jove !” exclaimed Paul. “ Oh dear ! if I had 
a cousin a Lord, maybe he’d not hear of me.” 

Ijjidy Eleanor spoke again, but J’aul could only catch a stray word lierc and 
there, .and again she reverted to the necessity of leaving the cottage at 
once. 

“Could w'C even see this Mr. Dempsey,” said she, “ he kilbws tlie country 
W(ill, and might be able to suggest some fitting place for the moment at least 
till w'C could decide on better.” 

Paul scarcely breathed, that he might catch every syllable. 

“ Yes,” said Helen, eagerly, “ he would be the very person to assist us ; 
but pMOor little man, lie has his own troubles, too, at this moment.” 

“ She’s a kind creature,” muttered Paul, “ how fond Pm growing of her.” 

“ It is no time for the indulgence of scruples, otherwise, Helen, Pd not 
place much reliance on the gentleman’s taste.” 

“ Proud as Lucifer,” thought Pauh 
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“ His good nature, inamma, is tlie quality we stand most in need of, and I 
have a strong trust that he is not deficient there.” 

“What a situation to be placed in!” sighed Lady Eleanor; “that we 
should turn with a shudder from seeking protection, where it is our due, and 
yet ask counsel and assistance from a man like this 1” 

“ I feel no repugnance whatever to accepting such a favour from Mr. 
Dempsey, while I should deem it a great humiliation to be suitor to the Earl 
ofNctherby.” 

“ And yet he is our nearest relative living— with vast wealth and influence, 
and I believp not indisposed towards us. I go too fast, perhaps,” said she, 
scornfully, “ his obligations to my own father were too great and too mani- 
fold, that I should say so.” 

“ Wliat a Tartar 1” murmured Paul. 

“ If the proud Earl could forget the services my dear father rendered him, 
when, a younger son, without fortune or ijosition, he had no other refuge 
tliaii our house — ^if he could wipe away tlie memory of benefits once received 
— he might perhaps be better minded towards us ; but obligation is so sug- 
gestive of ill-will.” 

“ Dearest mamma,” said Helen, laughing, “ if your hopes depend upon Ids 
Lordship's forgetfulness of kindness, I do think we may afford to be san- 
guine. I am well inclined to think that he is not weighed down by the load 
of gratitude that makes men enemies. Still,” added she, more seriously, 
“ I am very averse to seeking his aid, or even his counsel : I vote for Mr. 
Dempsey.” 

“ Ilow are wc to endure the prying impertinence of his curiosity ? Have 
yon thought of that, Helen ?” 

Paul's cheek grew scarlet, and his very fingers’ ends tingled. 

“Easily enough, mamma. Nay, if our troubles w'crc not so urgent, it 
would be rather amusing than otlierwisc — and with all his vulgai’ity ” 

“ The little vixen,” exclaimed Paul, so much off his guard that both mother 
and daughter starred. 

“ Did you hear * h'at, Helen ? I surely heard some one speak.” 

“ I almost thoifght so,” replied Miss Darcy, taking up a candle from the 
table, and proceeding towards the door. Mr. Dempsey had but time to 
retreat behind the curtain of the bed, when she reached the spot where he 
had been standing. “ No, all is quiet in the house,” said she, opening the 
door into the corridor and listening. “Even our respectable guests would 
seem to bo asleep.” She waited for a few seconds, and then returned to her 
place on the sofa. 

Mr. Dempsey had either heard enough to satisfy the immediate cravings of 
his otiosity, or, more probably, felt bis present situation too critical, for 
when he drew the curtain once more close over the glass door, he slipped 
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noiselessly into theebnidor, and entering the first room he conld find, opened 
the window and sprang out. 

“ You shall not be disappointed in Paul Dempsey anyhow,” said he, as he 
buttoned up the collar of his coat, and pressed his hat more firmly on his 
head. “ No, my Lady, he may be vulgar and inquisitive, though I confess it’s 
the first time 1 ever heard of either ; but he is not the man to turn his back 
on a good-natured action, when it lies full in front of him. What a'cliinate 
to be sure ! it blows from the four quarters of the globe all at once—and the 
rain sosdes in and deluges one’s very heart’s blood. Paul, Paul, you’ll have a 
smart twinge of rheumatism from this night’s exploit.” 

It may be conjectured that Mr. Dempsey, like many other gifted people, 
had a habit of compensating for the want of society by holding little dialogues 
■ or discourses with himself, a custom from which he derived no small gratifi- 
cation, for, whde it lightened the weariness of a lonely way, it enabled him to 
say many .more fiattering and civil things to himself than he usually heard 
from an ungrateful world. 

•” They talk of Demerara,” said he, " I back Antrim against the world for a 
hurricane. The rainy season here lasts all the year round, and if practice 

makes perfect There, now I’m wet through, I can’t be worse. Ah ! 

Helen, Helen, if you knew how unfit Paul Dempsey is to play Paris 1 By the 
way, who was the fellow that swam the Hellespont for love of a young lady? 
Not Laertes, no — that’s not it — ^Leander, that’s the name — ^Leander.” 

Paul muttered the name several times over, and by a train of thought, 
which we will not attempt to follow or unravel, began humming to himself 
the weU-known Irish ditty of 

ye gander, * 

ifer like a Highlander. 

♦ 

He soon came to a stop in the words, but continued to sing the air, till at 
last he broke out in the following version of his own : 


Paul Dempsey, ye gander, 

You’re like that Leander, 

Wlio, for somebody’s daughter — for somebody’s daughter, 
Did not mind it one pin 
To be wet to the skin, 

With a dip in salt water— a dip in salt water I 


A 

At 


Were you wiser, ’tis plain, 

You’d be now in Coleraine, 
oh your* head — a nightcap on your head, 
With a jorum of rum. 

Made by old Mother Fum, 
of your bed— at the side of your bed. 
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For tho’ loTG is divine, 

When the weather is fine, 

And a season of bliss — a season of bliss : 

’Tis a different thing 
For a body to sing 

On a night such as this — a night such as this. 

Paul Dempsey ! remember, 

On the ninth of December 
Ton’ll be just forty-six — ^you’ll be just forty-six, 

And the world will say, 

That at your time o’ day. 

You’re too old for these tricks — ^you’re too old for these trieks. 

And tho’ water may show 
One’s loves, faith, 1 know 
I’d rather prove mine — I’d rather prove mine 
With my feet on the fender; 

’Tis then I grow tender, 

O’er a bumper of wine — o’er a bumper of wine ! 

A bumper of wine !” sighed he. " On my conscience, it would be aa ugly 
toast rd refuse to drink this minute, if the liquor was near. 

Ah! when warm and snug, 

With my legs on the rug, 

By a turf lire red — a turf fire red — 

But how can 1 rhyme it ? 

With this horrid climate. 

Destroying my head — destroying my head ? 

With a coat full of holes, 

And my shoes without soles, 

And my hat like a teapot — ^my hat like a teapot 

. Oh, i][mrther,'murther !” screamed he aloud, as his shins came in contact 
with a piece of timber, and he fell full length to the ground, sorely bruised, 
and perfectly enveloped in snow. It was some minutes before he could rally 
sufficiently to get\ip ; and although he still shouted for help, seeing a light 
in a window near# no one came to Ms assistance, leaving poor Paul to his own 
devices. . 

It was some consolation for Ms suiferiugs to discover that the object over 
wMch he had stumbled was the shaft of a jaunting-car, such a conveyance 
being at that moment what he most desired to meet with.'] The driver at last 
made his appearance, and informed him that he had brought Nickie and Ms 
two companions from Lame, and was now only waiting their summons to 
proceed to Coleraine. 

Paul easily persuaded the man that he could earn a fare in the mean time, 
for that Nickie would probably not leave the Corvy till late on the following 
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day, aud that, by a little exertion, he cotdd manage to drive to Colerame and 
back before he was stirring. It is but fair to add, that poor Mr. Dempsey 
supported his arguments by lavish promises of reward, to redeem which he 
speculated on mortgaging Ids silver watch, and, probably, his umbrella, when 
he reached Coleraine. 

It was yet a full hour before daybreak, as Lady Eleanor, who had passed 
the night in her dressing-room, was startled by a sharp tapping noise at her 
wiudow ; Helen lay asleep on the sofa, and too soundly locked in slumber to 
hear the sounds. Lady Eleanor listened, and while half fearing to disturb 
the young girl,, wearied and exhausted as she was, she drew near to the 
window. The indistinct shadow of a figure was all that she cpuld detect 
through the gloom, but she fancied she CQuld hear a weak effort to pronounce 
her name. 

There could be little doubt -of the intentions of the visitor; whoever he 
should prove, the frail barrier of a window could offer no resistance to any 
one disposed to enter by force, and, reasoning thus, Lady Eleanor unfastened 
the casement, and cried, Who is there P” 

A strange series of gestures, accompanied by a sound between a sneeze and 
the crowing of a cock, was all the reply, and when the question was repeated 
in a louder tone, a tliin quivering voice muttered, ‘‘Pau—au—l De — de — 
dempscy, my La— dy.” 

“Mr. Dempsey, indeed 1'* exclaimed Lady Eleanor. “Oh! pray come 
round to the door at your left hand, it is only a few steps from where you are 
standing.” 

Short as the distance was, Mr. Dempsey’s progress was of the slowest, and- 
Lady Eleanor had already tAac to awaken Helen, ere the half-frozen Paulh!ld 
crossed the threshold. 


“He has passed thq night in the snow,” cried Lady Eleanor to her 
daughter, as she led him towards the fire. 

“No, my Lady,” stammered out Paul, “only the last hour and a half; 
before that I was snug under Old Daly’s blanket.” 

A very significant interchange of looks between mother and daughter 
seemed to imply that poor Mr. Dempsey’s wits were wandering. 

“ TfttS ; let him bring some wine here at once, Helen.” 


drunk; not a glass in the decanter,” murmured Paul, whose 
recurred to the supper-table. 

creature, liis mind is quite astray,” whispered Lady Eleanor, her 
Ji^i|mlission not the less strongly moved, because she attributed his misfor- 
to the exertions he had made in their behalf. By this time tiie group 
^^ras increased by the arrival of old Tate, who, in a flannel nightcap fastened 
; under the chin, and a very ancient dressing-gown of uudyod wool, presented 


a lively contrast to the shivering condition of Mr. Dempsey. 
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“Ifs only Mr. Dempsey!” said Ijady Eleanor, sharply, as the old butler 
stood back, crossing himself and staring with sleepy terror at the white 
figure. 

“ May I never ! But so it is,” exclaimed Tate, in return to an attempt at 
a bow on Dempsey’s part, which he accomplished with a crackling noise like 
breaking glass. 

"Some warm wine at once,” said Helen, while she heaped two or three 
logs upon the hearth. 

"With a little ginger in it, miss,” grinned Paul. But the polite attempt 
at a smile nearly cut his features, and ended in a most lamentable expression 
of sufferu^. 

" This ra the finest thing in life agin’ the cowld,” said Tate, as he threw 
over the sliivering figure a Mexican mantle, all worked and embroidered with 
quills, that gave the gentle Mr. Dempsey the air of an enormous porcupine. 
The clothing, the fire, and the wine, of which he partook licartily, soon 
restored him, and ere long he had recounted to Lady Eleanor the whole nar- 
rative of his arrival at the Corvy-— his concealment in the canoe— the burning 
of the law papers, and even down to the discovery of the jaunting-car, 
omitting nothing, save the interview he had witnessed between the mother 
and daughter. 

Lady Eleanor could not disguise her anxiety on the subject of the burnt 
documents, but Paul’s arguments were conclusive in reply. 

“Who’s to tell of it? Not your Ladyship, not Miss Helen; and as to 
Paul, meaning myself, my discretion is quite Spanish. Yes, my Lady,’' said 
he, with a tragic gesture, that threw back the loose folds of his costume, 
" there is an impression abroad, which I grieve to say is wide-spread, that the 
humble individual who addresses you is one of those unstable, fickle minds 
that accomplish nothing great ; but I deny it, denjr it indignantly. Let the 
occasion. but arise — let some worthy object present itself, or herself” — ^he 
gave a most melting look towards Helen, which cost all her efforts to sustain 
without laughtcj— *'^d then, madam, Don Paulo Dempsey will come out in 
his true colours.”' • • 

Which I sincerely hope may not be of the snow .tint,” said Lady Eleanor, 
smiling.. "But pray, Mr. Dempsey, to return to a theme more selfish. You 
are sufficiently aware of our unhappy circumstances here at this moment, to 
see that we must seek some other abode, at least for the present. Can you 
then say where we can find such ?” 

** Miss Daly’s neighbourhood, perhaps/’ broke in Helen. 

“Never do — not to be thought of,” interrupted Paul; “there’s nothing 
for it but the Panther ” 

“ The what, sir ?” exclaimed Lady Eleanor, in no small surprise. 

" The Panther, my Lady, Mother Eum’s ! snug, quiet, and respectable ; 
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social, if you like— selfish, if you please it. Solitary or gregarious; just as 
you fancy.” 

” And where, sir, is the Panther?” said Lady Eleanor, who in her inno- 
cence supposed this to be the sign of some village inn. 

“In the Diamond of Golerainc, my Lady, opposite M‘Grotty*s, next but 
one to Kitty Black’s hardware, and two doors f^m the Post-office; central 
and interesting. Mail-car from Newtown, Lun. — stakes up passengers, 
within view of the windows, at two every day. * Letters given out at four — 
see every one in the town without stirring from your window. Huston’s, the 
apothecary, always full of people at post hour. Gribbin’s tobacco-shop 
assembles all the Radicals at the same time to read the Fatriot, . Plenty of 
life and movement,” 

“ Is there nothing to be found more secluded, less 

“Less fashionable, your Ladyship would observe. To be sure there is ; 
but there’s objections — at least I am sure you would dislike the prying, in- 
quisitive spirit ^Eh ? Did you make an observation, miss ?” 

“ No, Mr. Dempsey,” said Helen, with some difficulty preserving a suit- 
able gravity. “ I would only remark that you are perfeetly in the right, and 
that my mother seeks nothing more than a place where we can remain with- 
out obtrusiveness or curiosity directed towards us.” 

“ There will always be the respectful admiration that beauty exacts,” re- 
plied Paul, bowing courteously, “but I can answer for the delicacy of Cole- 
raine as for my own.” 

If this assurance was not quite as satisfactory to the ladies as Mr. Demp- 
sey might have fancied it ought to be, there was really no alternative: they 
knew nothing of the countrA which side to direct their steps, or whither to 
seek shelter ; besides, until niey had communicated with Bicknell, they could 
not with safety leave the neighbourhood tp which all their letters were ad- 
dressed. 

It was then soon determined to sMMsept Mr. Dempsey’s suggestion and 
safe-conduct, and leaving Tate for the present to watch over such of their 
effects as they could not conveniently carry with them, tp Vset out for Cole- 
raine. The arrangements were made as speedily as the reserve, and day had 
scaredy dawned ere they quitted the “ Corvy.” 
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CHAPTBE XIX. 

MB. HBFFBBNAN OUT>MANCBUVBBD. 

It was on the very same eyening that witnessed these events, that Lord 
Castlere^li was conducting Mr. Con Heffeman to his hotel, after a London 
dinner-fiarty. The late Secretary for Ireland had himself volunteered the 
politeness, anxious to hear some tidings of people and events, which, in the 
busy atmosphere of a crowded society, were unattainable. He speedily ran 
over a catalogue of former friends and acquaintances, learning, with that sur- 
prise with which successful men always regard their less fortunate contem- 
poraries, that this one was still where he had left him, and that the other 
jogged on his daily road as before, when he suddenly asked, 

" And the Darcys, what of them 

Hefienuui shrugged his shoulders without speaking. 

“I am sorry for it,” resumed the other; “ sorry for the gallant old Knight 
liimself, and sorry for a state of society in which such changes are assumed 
as evidences of progress and prosperity. These upstart Hickmans are not 
the elements of which a gentry can be formed.” 

" O’Eeilly still looks to you for the Baronetcy, my Lord,” replied Heffer- 
nan, with a half sneer. ” You have him with or against you on that condi- 
tion, at least so I hear.” 

“Has he not had good fortune enough in this world to be satisfied ? He 
has nsen from* nothing to be a man of eminence, wealth, and county in- 
fluence ; would it not be more reasonable in him to mature his position b^a 
little patience, than endanger it by fresh shocks to public opinion? Even a 
boa^ my dear Heffeman, when he swallows a goat, takes six mont^.to digest 
his meaL No I no ! such men most be taught rescue, if their own prudence 
does not suggest it,” 

“ I believe you are right, my Lord,” said Heffernon, thoughtfully ; “ O’ReiUy 
is the very man to forget himself in the sunshine of Court favour, and mis- 
take good luck for desert.” 

“With all his money, too,” rejoined Lord Castlereagh, “ his influence will 
just be proportioned to the degree of acceptance his constituents suppose 
him to possess with us here. He has never graduated as a Patriot, and his 
slight popularity is only ‘ special gratia.* His patent of Gentleman has not 
come to him by birtL** 
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" For this reason the Baronetcy 

“ Let us not discuss that,” said Lord Castlereagh, quickly. “There is an 
objection in a liigli quarter to bestow honours, which would seem to ratify 
the downfal of an ancient house.” He seemed to have said more than he 
was ready to admit, and to change the theme turned the conversation on the 
party they had just quitted. ^ 

“ Sir George Hannaper always does these things well.” 

Mr. Heifenian assented blandly, but not over eagerly. London was not 
“ his world,” and the tone of a society so very different to what he was 
habituated had not made on him the most favourable impression. 

And after all,” said Lord Castlereagh, musingly, “ there is a great deal 
of tact — ability, if you will — essential to the success of such entertainments, 
to bring together men of different classes and shades of opinion, people who 
have never met before, perhaps are never to meet again, to hit upon the sub- 
jects of conversation that may prove generally interesting, without the risk of 
giving undue preponderance to any one individual’s claims to superior 
knowledge. This demands considerable skill.” 

“ Perhaps the difficulty is not so great here, my Lord,” said Heffcman, half • 
timidly, “ each man understands his part so well ; information and conversa- 
tional power appear tolerably equally distributed ; and when all the instru- 
ments are so well tuned, the leader of the orchestra has an easy task.” 

“AL! I believe I comprehend you,” said Lord Castlereagh, laughing; 
“you are covertly sneering at Ihe easy and unexciting quietude of our 
London habits. Well, Hcffeman, I admit we are not so fond of solo per- 
formances as you are in Dublin ; few amoufc us venture on those ‘ obligato 
passages’ which arc so charming to Irish cars ; but don’t you think the con- 
certed pieces arc better perfomed?” 

“I believe, my Lord,” said Hcffeman, abandoning the figure in his anxiety 
to reply, “ that we would call this dull in Ireland. I’m afraid that we are 
barbarous enough to set more store by wit and pleasantry than on grave dis- 
cussion andl^hrewd table-talk. It appears to me that these gentlemen carry 
an air of business into their conviviality.” 

“ Scarcely so dangerous an error as to carry conviviality, .into business,” 
said Lord Castlereagh, slyly. 

“There’s too much holding back,” said Heffeman, not heeding the taunt ; 
“each man sQonis bent on making what jockeys cidl ‘a waiting race.’ ” 

^^Confeja^Aowever,” said Lord Castlereagh, smiling, “Iherei’s no struggle, 

no hust^Hpb the winning-post : the best horse comes in first 

soul, my Lord,” said Heffeman, interrupting, “ I have yet to 
leun ,^t there is such a th^. I conclude from your Lordship’s observa- 
the company we met to-day were above the ordinary run of agree- 
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“I should certainly say so.” 

“ Well, then, I can only affirm that we should call this a failnre in onr less 
polished land. 1 listened with becoming attention ; the whole thing was new 
to me, arid I can safely aver I neither heard one remark above the level of 
common-place, nor one observation evidencing acute perception of passing 
events or reflection on the past. As^ wit or epigram ” 

“ Ob, we do not value these gifts at your price ; we are too thrifty a nation, 
Heffcman, to expend aU our powder on fireworks.” 

“Faith, I agree with you, my Lord; the man who would venture on a 
rocket would be treated as an inccndiaiy.” 

“ Come, coirie, Heffemaii, ITl not permit you to say so. Did you ever in 
any society see a man more appreciated than our friend Darcy was the last 
evening wc met him, his pleasantry relished, his racy humour well taken, and 
his stores of anecdote enjoyed with a degree of zest I have never seen sur- 
passed ?” 

“Darey was always too smooth for our present taste,” said Ileffeman, 
caustically.* “Ilis school was antiquated years ago ; there was a dash of the 
French courtier through the Irishmen of his day.” 

“That made the most polished gentlemen of Europe, IVc been told,” said 
Lord Castlercagh, interrupting. “ I know your taste inclines to a less chas- 
tened and more adventurous pleasantry, shrewd insight into an antagonist’s 
weak point, a quick perception of the nebulous 

“Allied with deep knowledge of men and motives, my Lord,” saidHcf- 
feman, catching up the sentence, “ a practical acquaintance with the world 
in its widest sense; that cultivated keenness that smacks of reading in- 
tentions before they arc avowed, and divining plans before they are more 
than conceived. These solid gifts arc all essential to the man who would in- 
fluence society, whether in a social circle or in the larger sphere of active 
life.” . 

“Ah! but wc were talking of merely social qualities,” said Lord Castle- 
rcagh, stealing a cautious look of half malice, the wit that sets the table in 
a roar.” 

“ And which, like lightning, my Lord, must now and then prove dangerous, 
or men will cease to be dazzled by its brilliancy. Now, I rather incline to 
think that the Knight’s pleasantry is like some of the claret we were drinking 
to-day, a little spoiled by age,” 

“I protest strongly against the judgment,” said Lord Castlercagh, with 
energy; “ the man who at his time of life consents to resume the toils and 
dangers of ^ soldier’s career must not be accused of growing old.” 

“ Perhaps your Lordship would rather shift the charge of senility against 
the Government which appoints such an officer,” said Heffeman, malidonsly. 
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**As to that,” said Lord Castlerei^h, laughingly, believe the whole 
thing was a mistake. Some jeidous but indiscreet friend of Darcy’s made an 
application in his behalf, and without his cognisance, pressing tlic claim of 
an old and meritorious officer, and directly asking for a restitution to his 
grade. This was backed by Lord Nctherby, one of the Lords in Waiting, 
and without much inquiry— indeed, I fancy without any— he was named 
Colonel, in exchange from the unattached list. The Knight was evidently 
flattered by so signal a mark of favour, and, if I read him aright, would not 
change his command for a brigade at home. In fact, he has already declined 
prospects not less certain of success.” 

“ And is this really the mode hi which officers are selected for an enterprise 
of hazard and importance?” said Heffeman, affecting a tone of startled in- 
dignation as he spoke. 

“ Upon my word, Heffeman,” said Lord Castlcreagh, subduing the rising 
tendency to laugh outriglit, ‘‘I fear it is too true. We live in days of back- 
stairs and court favour. I saw an application for the office of Under- 
secretary for Ireland, so late as yesterday 

"You did, my Lord!” interrupted Heffeman, with more warmth than he 
almost ever permitted himself to feel. "You did, from a man who has 
rendered more unrewarded services to the Government than any individual 
in the kingdom.” 

"The claim was a very suitable said Lord Castlereagh, mildly. "The 
gentleman who preferred it could point to a long list of successful operations, 
whose conduct rested mainly or solely on his own consummaite skill and 
address ; he could even allege the vast benefit of his advice to young and not 
over-informed Chief Secretaries ” 

"I would beg to observe, my Lord ” 

"Pray allow me to continue,” said Lord Castlereagh, laying Ids hand 
gently on the other’s arm. "As one of that helpless class so feelingly alluded 
to, I am ready to evince the deepest sense of grateful acknowledgments. It 
may be that 1 would rather have been mentioned more flatteringly; that the 
applicant liad spoken of me as an apter and more promising scho^' 

" My Lord, I must and will interrupt you. The memorial, which was pre- 
sented in my name, was sent forward under the solemn pledge that it should 
meet the eyes of Mr. Pitt alone; that whether its prayer was declined or ac- 
corded, none, save himself, should have copisance of it. If, after this, it was 
submitted to your Lordship’s critioid examination, I leave it to your good 
taste sense of decorum how far you can avow or make use of the 

obtained.” 

no part in the compact you allege, nor, 1 dare to say, was Mr. Pitt,” 
mUr&rd Castlereagh, proudly; Wt, momentai^y resuming his former tone. 
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he vent on ; "The Prime iSSEinister, doubtless, knew how valnable the lesson 
might be to a young man entering on public life which should teach him not 
to l^y too much store by his own powers of acuteness ; not to trust too im< 
plicitly to his own qualities of shrewdness and perception; and that, by well 
reflecting on the aid he received from others, he might see how little the sub- 
traction would leave for his own peculiar amount of skill. In this way I have 
to acknowledge myself greatly Mr. Heifeman’s debtor, since, without the aid 
of this document, I should never have recognised how ignorant I was of every 
party and every public man in Ireland ; how dependent on his good guidance ; 
how I newer failed, save in rejecting — ^never succeeded, save in proving by 
his wise and poHtic counsels.’’ 

" IS your Lordship prepared to deny these assertions P” said Heffeman, 
with an imperturbable coolness. 

“ Am I not avowing my grateful sense of them ?” said Lord Castlercagh, 
smiling blandly. " I feel only the more deeply your debtor, because, till now, 
I never knew the debt — ^both principal and interest must be paid together ; 
but seriously, Heffeman, if you wanted ofllce, was I not the proper channel 
to have used in asking for it ? Why disparage your pupil while extoUing 
your system P” 

" You did my system but little credit, my Lord,” replied Heffeman, with 
an accent as unmoved as before; "you bought votes when you should have 
bought the voters themselves ; you deemed the Bill of Union the consumma- 
tion of Irish policy— it is only the first act of the piece. You were not the 
first general who thought he beat the enemy when he drove in the pickets.” 

" Would my tactics have been better had I made one of my spies a Major- 
General, Mr. Heffeman P” said Lord Oastlereagh, snceringly. 

“Safer, my Lord— far safer,” said Heffeman, "for he might not have 
exposed you afterwards. But I think this is my hotel; and I must say it is 
the first time in my fife that I have closed an interview with your Lordship 
without regret.” 

"Am I to hope it will be the last P” said Lord Oastlereagh, lau|;hmg. 

"The last interview, my Lord, or the last occasion of regretting its short- 
ness P” said H&ffeman, with a shght anxiety of voidc. 

"Whichever Mr. Heffeman opines most to his advantage,” was the cool 
reply. 

" The former, with your permission, my Lord,” said Heffeman, as a flush 
suffused his cheek. " I wish your Lordship a very good night.” 

" Good night, good night ! Stay, Thomas, Mr. Heffeman has forgotten his 
gloves.” 

“ Thanks, my Lord; they were not left as a gage of battle, I assw you.” 

" I feel certain of it,” said Lord Oastlereagh, laughing. “ Good nighty once 
more.” 
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The carriage rolled on, and Mr. HclTernan stood for an instant gazing after 
it through the gloom. 

“1 might have known it,” muttered he to liimself; “these Lords arQ the 
only people who do stick to each other now-a-days.” Then, after a pause, lie 
added, “Drogheda is right, by Jove! there’s no playing against ‘four by 
honours.’ ” 

And with this reflection he slowly entered the hotel, and repaired to his 
chamber. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A BIT OF “by-play.” 

Reverses of fortune might be far more easily supported, if they did not 
entail, as their inevitable consequence, the association with those, all of whose 
tastes, habits, and opinions, run in a new and different channel. It is a ter- 
rible aggravation to the loss of those comforts which habit has rendered neces- 
saries, to unlearn the usages of a certain condition, and adopt those of a elass 
beneath us — or, what is still worse, engage in the daily, hourly conflict between 
our means and our requirements. 

Perhaps Lady Eleanor Darcy and her daughter never really felt the mean- 
ing of their changed condition, nor understood its poignancy, till they saw 
themselves as residents of Mrs. Fumbally’s boarding-house, wJiither Mr. 
Dempsey’s polite attentions had conducted them. It was to no want of respect 
on that lady’s part that any portion of this feeling could be traced.* “ Tlie 
Panther” had reaUy behaved with the most dignified consideration; and wliilc 
her new guests were presented as Mrs. and Miss Gwynne, intimated, by a 
hundred little adroit devices of manner, tliat their real rank and title were 
regarded by her as inviolable secrets— not the less likely to be’respcctcd, tliat 
she was herself ignorant of both. Heaven knows what secret anguish the 
retention of these facts cost poor Paul ! secrecy being with him a quality 
something 1^ Acre’s courage, which “ oozed out of his fingers’ ends.” Mr. 
Dempsey^^m^ those miserly souls that can treasure up a fact for their 
owTi p^n^[]Sa%njoyment, and yet never invite a neighbour to partake of it ; 
and^. wa& a very incflicient consolation to him, in this instance, to throw a 
mj^i^^us cloak over the strangers, and, by an air of profound consciousness, 
se^' to impose on the other boarders. He made less scsruple about what he 
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deemed liis owii share of the mystery, and scarcely had Mrs. Pumhidly per- 
formed the honours of the two small chambers destined for Lady Eleanor 
and Helen, tliau Paul followed her to the little apartment familiarly termed 
her “ den,” and shutting the door, with an appearance of deep caution, took 
his place opposite to her at the lire .• 

“Well, Mr. Dempsey,” said Mrs. Fumbally, “now that all is done and 
settled'-now that I have taken these ladies into the 'Establishment* ’* — a 
very favourite designation of Mrs. Fum’s wlien she meant to be imposing — 
“ I hope 1 am not unreasonable in expecting a full and complete account from 
you of who^ they are, whence they came, and, in fact, every particular neces- 
sary to satisfy me concerning them.” 

“Mrs? Gwynuel Miss Gwynne! mother and daughter — Captain G Wynne, 
the father, on the recruiting stall* in the Isle of Skye, or, if you like it better, 

with his regiment at St. John’s. Mrs. G a Miss llickaby, one of the 

liickabys of Pwhlmdlwmm, Nortli Wales — ancient family — small estate — all 
spent - obliged to live retired — till — till— no matter what— a son comes of 
age— to sign something — or anything that way *’ 

“Tins is aU fiddle-faddle, Mr. Dempsey,” said IMrs. Fum, with an expres- 
sion that seemed to say, “ Take care how you trifle with mo.” 

“ To be sure it is,*’ rejoined Paul ; “ all lies, every word of it. What do 
you say, then, if we have her the Widow Gwynne — husband shot at Lcrgcn- 
op-Zoom ” 

“ 1 say, Mr. Dempsey, that if you wish me to keep your secret before the 
other boarders^^ 

“The best way is never to tell it to you — ch, Mrs. Fum ? Well, come, I 
w’ill he open. Name, Gwynne — place of abode unknown — family ditto — ^means 
supposed to be ample — daughter charming — so very much so, indeed, that 
if Paul Dempsey were ouly what he ought— the Dempsey of Dempsey’s 
Grove 

“Oh, is that it?” said Mrs. Fumbally, endeavouring to smile — “is 
that it ?” 

“ That’s it,” rejoined Paul, as he drew up his shirt-collar, and adjusted Ids 
cravat. 

“ Isn’t she very young, Mr. Dempsey?” said Mrs. Fum, slyly. 

“ TVeaity, or thereabouts, I take it,” said Paul, carelessly — “ quite suitable 
as regards age.” 

“ L never thought you’d marry, Mr. Dempsey,” said Mrs. Fum, with a lan- 
guish iug look, that contrasted strangely with the habitually shrewish expres- 
sion of the “Panther’s” face. 

“ Can’t liolp it, Mrs. Fum. The last of the Romans ! No more Dempseys 
when I’m gone, if I don’t. Elder branch all dropped off — last twig of the 
younger myself,” 
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" Ah ! these are considerations, indeed !” sighed the lady. *'Bat don’t you 
ihinlc that a person more like yourself in taste — more similar in opinion of 
the world? She looks pihud, Mr. Dempsey; I should say, ovcrbe^gly 
proud.” 

“Bather proud myself, if that’s all,” Aid Dempsey* drawing himself upi 
and protruding his cl^ with a most comic imitation of dignity. 

“ Only becomingly so, Mr. Dempsey-^a proper sense of self-respect, a due 
feeling ior your future position in life — I ncTer saw more than that, I must 
say. Now, I couldn’t help remarking the way that young lady threw herself 
into the chair, and the glance she gave at the room. It was number eight, 
Mr. Dempsey, with the chintz furniture, and the looking-glass over the 
chimney ! well, really, you’d say, it was poor Leonard’s room, with the settee 
bed in ^e comer— the look she gave it !” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Dempsey, who really felt horrified at this under- 
valuing judgment of what every bWder regarded as the very sanctum of the 
Bumbally Temple. 

“Truth, every word of it!” resumed Mrs. Fum. “I thought my cars 
. deceived me, as she said to her mother, ‘Oh, it’s aU very neat and clean !’ — 
neat and dean, Mr. Dempsey ! The elegant rug which 1 worked myself— 
the pointer— and the wild duck.” 

“Like life, by Jove, if it wasn’t that the dog has only three legs.” 

“ Perspective, Mr. Dempsey, don’t forget its perspective, and if the bird’s 
wings are maroon, I couldn’t hdp it, it was the only colour to be had in the 
town.” 

“The group is fine— devilish fine !” said Paul, with the air of one whose 
word was final 

“ ‘ Neat tSad dean’ were the expressions she used ! 1 could have cried as 
1 heard it.” Here the lady, probably in consideration for the omission, wiped 
her ^ea, and dropped her voice to a very sympathetic key. 

“ She meant it well, depend upon it, Mrs. Pum, she meant it well.” 

“And the oil lady,” resumed Mrs. Fumbally, deaf to every consolation, 
“ lay back in ber ebair this way, and said, * Oh, it will all do very well— you’ll 
not find na trouidesom^ Mrs. Flumary!’ 1 haven’t beenHhe head of this 
establishment eight-and-^enty years to be called Flumary. How- these airs 
are to l^tdcraited by the othw boarders, Pm sure is more than 1 can say.” 

It uifea^ Sam than Mr. Dempsey could say also, if one might pro- 
nenawnomthe woe-begone expression of bis face; for, up to this moment 
|j»talty wrapped up in the mysterious portion of the aFair, he had lost sight 
%.alfme conflictiiig intmsts this sudden advent would call into activity. 

That wasn’t all,” continued Mrs. Fumbally, “for when I told them the 
hog^ jffs fiye, the old )|^|Ji^tan:upted me with— ‘For the present— 
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with your peiAsion—we should prefer dining at six/ Did any one ever 
hear the like P PH have a pretty rebellion in the house, when it gets out ! 
Mrs. Mackay will have her tea up>stairs every night— Mr. Dunlop will always 
brcakiust in bod. 1 wouldn’t be surprised if Miss Boyle stood out for l^iroth 
in the middle of the day.” 

“ Oil !” exclaimed Paul, holding up both hands in horror. 

“ 1 vow and protest, 1 expect that next !” exclaimed Mrs. Pom, as folding 
her arms, and fixing her eyes rigidly on the grate, she sat, the ideal of abused 
and injured benevolence. “Indeed, Mr. Dempsey,” said she, after along 
silence on both sides, “ it would be a great breach of the regard many years of 
intimacy with you has formed, if I did not say, that your alTcetions arc mis- 
placed. • Beauty is a perishable gift.” 

Paul looked at Mrs. Pumbally, and seemed struck with the truth of her re- 
mark. 

“ But the qualities of the mind, Mr. Dempsey, those rare endowments that 
make happy the home and hearth. You’re fond of beef hash with pickled 
onions,” said she, smiling sweetly; “well, you shall have one to-day.” 

“ Good creature !” muttered Paul, while he pressed herliand affectionately. 
“The best heart in the world !” 

"Ah, yes,” sighed the lady, half solfloquising, " conformity of temper—the 
pliancy of tlic reed — ^the tender attachment of the ivy.” 

Paul coughed, and drew himself up proudly, and, as if a sudden thought 
occurred 1o him that he resembled an oak of the forest, he planted liis feet 
firmly, and stood stiff and erect. 

" You arc not half careful enough about yourself, Mr. Dempsey— never at- 
tend to changing your damp clothes — and J assure you the climate here re- 
quires it ; and when you come in, cold and wet, you should always step in 
here, on your way up-stairs, and take a little something warm and oordjal. 1 
don’t know if you approve of this,” suiting the action to the words. Ifes. 
Puin had opened a small cupboard in the wall, and taken out a quaint-looking 
flask, and a very diminutive glass. 

“ Nectar, by Jove— downright nectar.” 

"Made with sc*ne white currants and ginger,” chimed mMrs.Pum, simply, 
as if to imply— See what ekill can effect— behold the magic power of intelli- 
gence ! 

"White currants and ginger!” echoed Paul, holding out the glass to be re- 
filled. 

" A trifle of spirits, of course.” 

" Of course 1 couldn’t be comforting without it.” 

" That’s what poor dear Pumbally always called, ‘ Ye know, ye know !* It 
was his droU way of saying ‘ Noyau I* ” Here P. displayed a conflict 

VOL. IT. K 
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of smiles and tears; a perfect April .landscape on her feattres. “He had 
sufih spirits.” 

“ I don’t wonder, if ho primed himself with this, often,” said Dempsey, 
who at last relinquished his glass, but with evident unwillingness. 

‘iCe used to say that liis was a Jiappy home !” sobbed [Mrs. Fum, while 
sh^rcssed her handkerchief to her face. 

Paul did not well know what he should say, or if, indeed, lie Avas caUetl 
upon to utter a sentiment at aU; but he thought he could have drunk another 
glass, to the late Fum’s memory, if his widow hadn’t kept such a tight grip 
of the flask. 

“Oh, Mr. Dempsey, who could have thought it Avould come to this?” 
The sorrowful drooping of her eyelids, as she spoke, seemed to intimate an 
allusion to the low state of the decanter, and Dempsey at once replied, 

“ There’s a very honest glass in it still.” 

“ Kind — ^kmd creature !” sobbed Mrs. Fum, as she poured out ilic last of 
the hyuor. And Paul vi^as sorely puzzled, Avhethcr the encomium applied to 
tlic defunct or himself. “Do you know, Mr. Dempsey”— here she gave a 
kind of hysterical giggle, that might take any turn, hilarious, or ihe reverse, 
as events should dictate — “do you kuoAv, that; as I see you tlierc, stand- 
ing before the fire, lookmg so pleasant and cheerful, so much at liomc, as a 
body might say, I can’t help fancying a great resemblance between j^ou and 
my poor dear Fum. He was older than you,” said she, rapidly, ns a slight 
cloud passed over Paul’s features ; — “older and stouter, but he had the same 
jocose smile, the same merry voice, and even that little fidgety habit with tlic 
hands. I know you’ll forgive me — even that was his.” 

This was in all probability strictly correct, inasmuch as for several years 
before liis demise the gifted individual had laboured under a perpetual 
“ DcHrium tremens.” 

“ He rather liked this kind of thing,” said Paul, pantomhning the action 
of drinking with his now empty glass. 

“ In moderation — only in modiTaiion.” 

“ rv(j lu\'iid that, it disagreed Avith him,” rejoined Paul, who, not pleased 
Avith liis counterpart, resoked on showing his knowledge oL-his habits. 

“ So it dill,” sighed Mrs. Fum; “and he gave it up in consequence.” 

“I heard tlial, too,” said Paul; and then muttered to liimsclf, “on the 
morning he died.” 

A gentle taxj at the door now broke in upon the colloquy, and a very slat- 
ternly servant Avomaii, Avitli bare legs and feet, made her appearauce. 

“ What^d’ye A\aanl, Jiiddy V” asked her mistress, in an angry voice. “I’m 
just settliag accounts with Mr. Dempsey, and you bounce in as if the house 
was oa'fire.” 
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"It’s just himscl’s wanted,” replied the northern maiden; “the leddic 
caima get on ava without him, he maun come up to number ‘eight/ as soon 
as he can.” 

“ tm ready,” quoth Paul, as he turned to arrange his cravat, and run his 
hand through his hair; “Pm at their service.” 

“ Remember, Mr. Dempsey, remember, that wliat IVc spoken to you this 
day is in the strictest conlideiice. If matters have proceeded far with the 
young lady up-stiiirs, if your heart, if hers be really engaged, forget evciy- 
thing — forget me^ 

Mrs. Fumbally’s emotion had so overpowered her towards the end of her 
speech, that she rushed into an adjoining closet and clapped-to the door, an 
obstjiolc tliat only acted as a sound-board to her sobs, and from which Paul 
hastened with etiuul rapidity to escape. 

An entire licmispherc might have separated the small chamber where Mr. 
Dempsey’s late interview took place from the apartment on the first floor, to 
which he now was summoned, and so, to do him justice, did Paul liimsclf 
feel ; and not all the stimulating properties of that pleasant cordial could 
allay ct'rtuin tremors of the heart, as he turned the handle of the door. 

Laiiy Eleanor was seated at a writing-table, and Helen beside her, work- 
ing, as Mr. Dempsey entered, and, after a variety of salutations, took, a 
choir, about tlic middle of the room, depositing bis bat and umbrella beside 
him. 

“ It would seem, Mr. Dempsey,” said Lady Eleanor, with a veiy benign 
smile, “ it w’ould seem that wc have made a very siQy mistake ; one, I am 
bound to say, you arc quite exonerated from any share in, and the confession 
of which will, doubtless, exhibit my own and my daughter’s cleverness in a 
very questionable light before you. Do you know, Mr. Dempsey, we believed 
this to be an iuu.” 

“ An inn !” broke in Paul, with uplifted hands. 

“ Yes, and it was only by mere accident we have discovered our error, and 
that we arc actually in a boardhig-house. Pray now, Helen, do not laugh, 
the blunder is quite provoking enough already.” 

Wliy Miss D^cy should laugh, and what there could be to warrant the use 
of the epithet, “ provoking,” Paul' might have been broken on the u hccl 
without being able to guess, while Lady Eleanor went on, 

“Now, it would seem customary for the guests to adopt, here, certain 
hours in common— breakfasting, dining together, and associating like the 
members of one fiimily.” 

Paul nodded an assent, and she resumed, 

“ I need scarcely observe to you, Mr. Dempsey, how very unsuited either 
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myself or Miss Darcy wotdd be to such an assembly, if e^en present circum- 
stances did not more than ever enjoin a life of strict retirement.” 

‘‘Dear me I” exclaimed Paul, in a tone of deprecation, “tberc never was 
anything more select than this. Mother Eum never admits without a refer- 
ence ; I can show you the advertisement in the Derry papers. 'We kept the 
Collector out for two months, till he brought us a regular bill of health, as a 
body might say.” 

‘‘ Could you persuade them to let us remain in * Quarantine,’ then, for a 
few days P” said Helen, smiling. 

“ Oh, no ! Helen, nothing of the kind; Mr. Dempsey must not be put to 
any troublesome negotiations on our account. There surely must be an hotel 
of some sort in the town.” 

“This is a nice mess!” muttered Paul, who began to anticipate some of 
the miseries his good nature might cost Jiim. 

“ A few days, a week at furthest, 1 hope, will enable us to communicate 
with our law adviser, and decide upon some more suitable abode. Could you, 
then, for the meanwhile, suggest a comfortable inn, or if not, a lodging in the 
town P” 

Paul wrung his hands in dismay, but uttered not a syllable. 

“To be candid, Mr. Dempsey,” said Helen, “my father has a horror of 
these kind of places, and you could recommend us no country inn, however 
humble, where he would not be better pleased to hear of our» taking re- 
fuge.” 

" But, Pumbally’s ! the best-known boarding-house in the North.” 

“ I should be sincerely grieved, to be understood as uttering one syllabic 
ill its disparagement,” rejoined Xady Eleanor ; “ I could not ask for a more 
satisfactory voucher of its respectability; but, ours arc peculiar circum- 
stances.” 

“ Only a pound a week,” struck in Paul, “with extras.” 

• “ Nothing could be more reasonable ; but pray understand me, I speak of 
course in great ignorance, but it would appear to me that persons living to- 
gether in this fashion have a kind of right to know something of those who 
present themselves, for the first time, amongst them. Nowjotherc are many 
reasons why neither my daughter nor myself would like to submit to this 
species of inquiry.” 

“ ril settle all that,” broke in Paul; “leave that to me, and youTl have no 
further trouble about it.” 

“You must cMasc my reliance even on such discretion,” said Lady 
Eleanor, with hauteur than before. 

“Arc we tol^derstand that there is neither inn nor lodging-house to be 
found?” ask# Helen. 
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“ Plenty of both, but full of bagnien,” ejaculated Paid, whose contnvauces 
were aU breaking down beneath him. 

"^What is to bo done ?” exclaimed Lady Eleanor to her daughter. 

“ Lord bless you !” cried Pajjd, in a whming voice, “if you only come down 
amongst thdhi with that great frill round your neck you wore the first day I 
saw you at the Corvy, you’ll scare them so, they’ll never have courage to 
utter a word. Tliero was Miss Daly — ^when she was here—” 

“Miss Daly — Miss Maria Daly !” exclaimed both ladies together. 

“Miss Maria Daly,” repeated Dempsey, with an undue emphasis on every 
syllable. ^ “ She spent the summer with us on the coast.” 

“Where had she resided up to that time, may I ask ?” said Lady Eleanor, 
hastity. 

“ At the Corvy — ^always at the Corvy, until your arrival.” 

“ Oh ! Helen, tliink of this,” whispered Lady Eleanor, in a voice tremulous 
with agitation. “Think what sacrifices we have exacted from our friends — 
and now, to learn that while we stand hesitating about encountering the in- 
conveniences of our lot, that we have been subjecting another to that very 
same difficulty from which we shrink.” Then, turning to Mr. Dempsey, she 
added, 

“ I need not observe, sir, that while I desire no mystery to be thrown 
aroimd cm* arrival here, I will not be the less grateful for any restraint the 
good company may impose on themselves as to inquiries concerning us. We 
arc really not worth the attention, and I should be sorry to impose upon kind 
credulity by* any imaginary claim to distinction.” 

“ You’ll dine below, then ?” asked Paul, far more eager to asceriain this 
fact than any reasons tliat induced it. 

Lady Eleanor bowed, and Dempsey, with’ a face beaming with delight, 
arose to withdraw and communicate the happy news to Mrs. Eumbally. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A GLANCE AT MBS. FUMBALLT*& 

Gkeat as Lady Eleanor’s objection was to subjecting licrseif or her 
daughter to the contact of a boarding-house parly, when the resolve was 
once taken the matter cost her far less thouglit or anxiety than it occasioned 
to the other inmates of the “ Establisliment.” It is only in such segments of 
the great world that curiosity reaches its true intensity, and the desire to 
know every circumstance of one’s neighbour becomes an absorbing passion. 
A distrustful impression that nobody is playing on “ the square” — that every 
one has some special cause of conGcalment->somc hidden shame, seems the 
presiding tone of these places. 

Mrs. Pumbally’s was no exception to the rule, and now that the residents 
had been so long acquaiuted, Giat the personal cliaracter and fortune of each 
was known to all, the announcement of a new arrival caused the most lively 
sensations of anxiety. 

Directories were ransacked for the name of Gwynne, and every separate 
owner of the appellation canvassed and discussed. Army lists were inter- 
rogated and conned over. Dempsey hirasdf was examined for two hours 
before a "Committee of the whole house,” and though his inventive powers 
Aycrc no mean gifts, certain discrepancies, certain unexplained difficulties, did 
not fail to strike the acute tribunal, and he was dismissed as unworthy of 
credit. Baffled, not beaten, each retired to dress for dinner— -a ceremony, 
be it remarked, only in use on great occasions—fully impressed with the 
conviction that the Gwynne case was a legitimate object of search and dis- 
covery. 

It is not necessary here to allude to the strange display of costume that day 
called forth, pof what singular extravagances in dress each drew from the 
armoury of his fascinations. The collector closed the Custom-house an hour 
earlier, that he might be properly powdered for the occasion. Miss Boyle 
abandoned, " for the nonce,” her accustomed walk on the Bansidc, where the 
officers used to lounge, and in the privacy of her chamber prepared for the 
event. There i# . a tradition of her being seen, witb a formidable array of 
ourl-papersg[^^|te as four in the afternoon. Mr. Dunlop was in a perpetual 
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trot all (lay, between his tailor and his bootmaker, sundry alterations being 
required at a moment’s notice. Mrs. Fumbally herself, however, eclipsed all 
competitors, as, in a robe of yellow satin, spotted with red, she made her ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room ; her head-dress being a turban of the same 
prevailing colours, but ornamented by a drooping plume of feathers and 
spangles so very umbrageous and pendant, that she looked like a weeping ash 
clad in -tinsel. A crimson brooch of vast proportions— which, on near 
inspection, turned out to be a portrait of the departed Fumbally, but whose 
colours were, uuliappily, not “ fast ones” — confined a scarf of green velvet, 
from which envious time had worn off all the pile, and left a “scar and 
yellow” stubble everywhere perceptible. 

Whether Mrs. Fum’s robe had been devised at a period when dresses were 
worn much shorter, or that, from being very tall, a sufficiency of the material 
could not be obtained — ^but true it is, her costume would have been almost 
national in certain Scotch regiments, and necessitated, for modesty’s sake, a 
peculiar species of ducking trip, that, with the nodding motion of her head, 
gave her the gait of a kangaroo. 

Scarcely had the various individuals time to give a cursory glance at their 
neighbour’s finery, when Lady Eleanor appeared leaning on her daughter’s 
arm. Mr. Dempsey had waited for above half an hour outside the door to 
offer his escort, which being coldly but civilly declined, the ladies entered. 

Mrs. Fumbally rose to meet her guests, and was about to proceed in 
due form with a scries of introducings, when Lady Eleanor cut her short by 
a veiy slight but courteous salutation to the company collectively, and then 
sat doAvn. 

The most insufferable assumption of superiority is never half so chilling in 
its effect upon underbred people as the calm quietude of good manners. 

And thus the party were more repcUed by Lady Eleanor and her daughter’s 
easy beafring than they would have felt at any outrageous pretension. The 
elegant simplicity of their dress, too, seemed to rebuke the stage finery of the 
others, and very uneasy glances met and were interchanged at this new com- 
panionship. A few whispered words, an occasional courageous effort to talk 
aloud, suddenly%iding in a cough, and an uneasy glance at the large silver 
watch o^aer the chinmey, were all that took place, when the uncombed head of 
a waiter, hired specially for the day, gave the announcement that dinner was 
served. 

" Mr. Dempsey— Mr. Dunlop,” said Mrs. Fumbally, with a gesture towards 
Lady Eleanor and her daughter. The gentlemen both advanced a step and 
then stood stock still, as Lady Eleanor, drawing her shawl around her with 
one hand, slipped the other within her daughter’s arm. Every eye was now 
turned towards Mr. Dunlop, who was a kind of recognised type of high life. 
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and he, feeling the urgency of the moment, made a step in advance, and with 
extended arm, said, “May I have the honour to offer my arm?” 

“ With your leave. Til take my daughter’s, sir,” said Lady Eleanor, coldly; 
and without paying the least attention to the various significant glances 
around her, she walked forward to the dinner-room. 

Tlie cliilling reserve produced by the new arrivals had given an air of 
decorous quietude to the dinner, which, if gratifying to Lady Eleanor and 
Helen, was very far from being so to the others, and as the meal proceeded, 
certain low mutterings — the ground swell of a coming storm — announced the 
growing feeling of displeasure amongst them. Lady Eleanor ,and Miss 
Darcy were too unconscious of having offered any umbrage to the party, 
to notice these indications of discontent; nor did they remark that Mr. 
Dempsey himself was becoming overwhelmed by the swelling waves of 
popular indignation. 

A very curt monosyllabic had met Lady Eleanor in the two efforts she 
had made at conversation witli her neighbour, and she was perhaps not 
very sorry to find that table-talk was not a regulation of the “Establish- 
ment.” 

Had Lady Eleanor or Helen been disposed to care for it, they might have 
perceived that the diimer itself was not less anomalous than the company, 
and like them suffered sorely from being over dressed. They, however, aflccted 
to cat, and seem satisfied with evcrytliing, resolved that iiaving encountered 
the ordeal, they would go through witli it to the last. The observances of 
the table had one merit in the Eumbally household ; they were conducted 
with no unnecessary tediousness. The courses — ^if we dare so apply the 
name to an irregular skirmish of meats, hot, cold, and recAtf/#"— followed 
rapidly, the guests ate equally so, and the table presented a scene, if not of 
convivial enjoyment, at least of bustle and animation, that supplied its place. 
This movement, so to call it, was sufiiciently new to amuse Helen Darcy, who, 
less pained than her mother at their companionship, could not help relisliing 
many of thc'ccccntric features of the scene. Everything in the dress, manner, 
tone of voice, and bearing of the company, presenting such a striking contrast 
to idl she had been used to. This enjoyment on her part, althbugh regulated 
by the strictest good breeding, was perceived, or rather suspected, by. some of 
the ladies present, and looks of very unmistakable anger were darted towards 
her from the end of the table, so that both mother and daughter felt the mo- 
ment a very welcome one, when a regiment of small decanters were set do\vn 
Ion the board, and the ladies rose to withdraw. 

If Lady Eleanor had consulted her own ardent wishes, she would at once 
have retired to l^jr room, but she had resolved on the whole sacrifice, and took 
her place in the.^ ^wing-room, determined to follow in every respect the 
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usages around her. Mrs. FumbaUy addressed a few civil words to her^ and 
then left the room to look after the cares of the household. The group 
of sev§n ladies who remained, formed themselves into a coterie apart, and 
producing from sundry bags and baskets little specimens of female handi- 
work, began arranging their cottons and worsteds with a most praiseworthy 
activity. 

While Lady Eleanor sat with folded bands, and half-closed lids, sunk in her 
own meditations, Helen arose and walked towards a book-shell^ where some 
w'cU-tliumbed volumes were lying. An odd volume of “ Delphinc,” a “ Treatise 
on Domestijp Cookery,” and “ Moore’s Zeluco,” were not attractive, and she 
sauntered to the piano, on which were scattered some of the songs from tlic 
"Siege of Hclgrade,” the then popular piece; certain comic melodies laytdso 
among them, inscribed with the name of Lawrence MTarland, a gentleman 
Avhom they had heard addressed several times during dinner. While Helen 
turned over the music pages, the eyes of the others were riveted on her, and 
when she ran her fingers over the keys of the cracked old instrument, and 
burst into an involuntaiy laugh at its discordant tones, a burst of unequivocal 
indignation could no longer be restrained. 

"1 declare. Miss M'Corde,” ^aid an old lady with a paralytic shake in her 
head, and a most villaiious expression ui her one eye— -"I declare I would 
speak to her, if I was in your place.” 

" Unquestionably,” exclaimed another, whose face was purple with excite- 
ment ; and thus encouraged, a very thin and very tall personage, with a long, 
slender nose tipped with pink, and light red hair in ringlets^ arose from her 
seat, and approached where Helen was standing. 

" You arc perhaps not aware, ma’am,” said she, with a mincing, lisping 
accent, tlic very essence of gentility, “that tins instrument is not a ‘house 
piano.’ ” 

Helen blushed slightly at the address, but could not for her life guess what 
the words meant. She had heard of grand pianos and square pianos, of cot- 
tage pianos, but never of “ house pianos,” and she answered in the most 
simple of voices, “ Indeed.” « 

“No, ma’am, if is not ; it belongs to your very humble servant” — here she 
curtseyed^o the ground — “who regrets deeply that its tone should not have 
more of your approbation.” 

“And I, ma’am,” said a fat old lady, waddling over, and wheezing as 
though she should choke, “ I have to express my sorrow that the book-shell^ 
which you have just ransacked, should not present something worthy of your ^ 
notice. The volumes are mine.” 

“ And perhaps, ma’am,” cried a third, a little meagre figure, with a voice 
like a nutmeg-grater, “ you could persuade the old lady, whom I presume is 
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your mother, to take her feet off that worked stooL When I made it, I 
scarcely calcdated on the honour it now enjoys !” 

Lady Eleanor locd^ed up at this instant, and, although unconscious of what 
was passing, seeing Helen, whose face was now crimson, standing in the 
midst of a very excited group, she arose hastily, and said, 

“ Helen, dearest, is there anything the matter ?” 

"I should say tliere was, ma’am,” interposed the very fat lady — “I should 
be disposed to say there was a great deal the matter. That to make use of 
private articles as if they were for house use — to thump one lady’s piano — to 
toss another lady’s books— to make oneself comfortable in a chair specially 
provided for the oldest boarder — ^with one’s feet on another lady’s* footstool — 
these arc liberties, ma’am, which become something more than freedom when 
taken by unknown individuals.” 

" I bog you will forgive my daughter and myself,” said Lady Eleanor, with 
an air of real regret ; " our total ignorance 

"I thought as much, indeed.” muttered she of the shaking Jicad; "there 
is no other word for it.” 

"You arc quite correct, ma’am,” said Lady Eleanor, at once addressing 
her in the most apologetic of voices — “ I cannot but repeat the word ; our 
very great ignorance of the usages observed here is our only excuse, and I 
beg you to believe us incapable of taking such liberties in future.” 

If anything could have disarmed the wrath of this Holy Alliance, the man- 
ner in which these words were uttered might have done so. Far from it, 
however. When the softer sex arc deficient in breeding, mercy is scarcely 
one of their socM attributes. Had Lady Eleanor assumed towards them the 
maimer with wliich, in other days, she had repelled vulgar attempts at 
familiarity, they would, in aU probability^ have shrunk back, abashed and 
ashamed; but, her yielding suggested boldness, and they advanced, with 
something like what in Cossack warfare is termed a "Hurra,” an indiscrimi- 
nate clang of voices being raised, in reprobation of every supposed outrage 
the unhappy strangers had indicted on the company. Amid tliis Babel of 
accusation. Lady Eleanor could distinguish nothing, and while, ovcnvhelmed 
by the torrent, she was preparing to take her daughter’s and withdraw, 
the door, whic^ led into the dining-room, was suddenly thrown op^n, and the 
con'rivial party entered en mam, 

"Here’s a shindy— by George !” cried Mr. MTarland— " the Pickle, and 
the wit of the Establishment — say, see how the new ones are getting it !” 

While Mr. Dempsey hurried away to seek Mrs. Fumbally herself, the con- 
fusion and uproar increased. The loud, (K«rse laughter of the " Gentlemen” 
being added to the wrathful violence of the softer sex. Lady Eleanor, how- 
had drawn her daughter to her side, and without uttering a word, pro- 
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cecded to leave the room. To this course a considerable obstacle presented 
itself in the shape of the Collector, who, with expanded legs, and hands 
thrust deep into his side-pockets, stood against the door. 

“Against the ninth general rule, ma’am, whidi you may read in the frame 
over the chimney !” exclaimed he, in a voice somewhat more faltering and 
thicker than became a respectable official. “ No lady or gentleman can leave 
the room, while any dispute in which they are concerned remains unsettled. 
Isn’t that it, MTarland?” cried he, as the young gentleman alluded to took 
down the law-table from its place. 

“All right,” replied MTarland; “the very best rule in the house. With- 
out it, all tlie rows would take place in private ! Now for a court of inquiry. 
Mr. Dunlop, you arc for the prosecution, and can’t sit.” 

“May I beg, sir, you will permit us to pass out ?*’ said Lady Eleanor, in a 
voice whose composure was slightly shaken. 

“ Can’t be, ma’am ; in contravention of all law,” rejoined the Collector. 

" Where is Mr. Dempsey ?” whispered Helen, in her despair ; and though 
the words were uttered in a low voice, one of the ladies overheard them. A 
general titter ran immediately around, only arrested by the fat lady exclaim- 
ing aloud, “ Shameless minx !” 

A very loud hubbub of voices outside now rivalled the tumult within, amid 
which one most welcome was distinguished by Helen. 

“ Oh, mamma, how fortunate, I hear Tate’s voice.” 

“It’s me— it’s Mrs. Eumbally,” cried that lady, at the same moment 
tapping sharply at the door. 

“ No matter, can’t open the door now. Court is about to ait,” replied the 
Collector. “ Mrs. Gwynne stands arraigned for^for what is’t P There’s no 
use in making that clatter ; the door shall not be opened.” 

This speech was scarcely uttered, when a tremendoas hang was heard, and 
the worthy Collector, with the door over him, was hurled on his face in the 
midst of the apartment, upsetting in his progress a round table and a lamp 
over the assembled group of ladies. 

Screams of terror, rage, pain, and laughter, were now commingled, and 
while some assisted the prostrate official to rise, and sprinkled his temples 
with water^ others bestowed their attentions on the 'discomfited fan*, whose 
lustre was sadly diminished by lamp-oil and bruises, while a third section, oi 
wliich MTarland was cliiei^ lay back in their chairs and laughed vociferously. 
Meanwhile, how and when, nobody could tell, but Lady Eleanor and her 
daughter had escaped and gained their apartments in safety. -4 

A more rueful scene than the room presented need not be imagined. The 
Collector, whose nose bled profusely, sat pale, half fainting, in one comer, 
while some kind friends laboured to stop the bleeding, and restore him to 
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axLimation. Lamentations of the most poignant grief were uttered over silks, 
satius, and tabinets, irretrievably ruined; while the paralytic lady, liaving 
broken the ribbon of her cap, her head rolled about fearfully, and even 
threatened to come dean off altogether. As for poor Mrs. Fumbally, she 
flew from place to place, in a perfect agony of affliction ; now, wringing her 
hands over the prostrate door, now, over the fragments of the lamp, and now, 
endeavouring to restore the table, which, despite all her efforts, would not 
stand upon two legs. But the most miserable figure of all was Paul Demp- 
sey, who saw no footing for himself anywhere. Lady Eleanor and Helen 
must detest him to the day of his death. The boarders could never forgive 
him. Mrs. Earn would as certainly regard him as the author of all evil, and 
the Collector would inevitably begin dunning him for an unsettled balance of 
fourteen and ninepence, lost at Spoiled five,*’ two winters before. 

Already, indeed, symptoms of his unpopularity began to show themselves. 
Ang^ looks and spiteful glances were directed towards liim, amidst muttered 
expressions of displeasure. IIow far these manifestations might luivc pro- 
ceeded there is no saying, had not the attention of the company been drawn 
to the sudden noise of a carriage stopping at the street door. 

“ Going, flitting, evacuating the territory !’•’ exclaimed MTarland, as from 
an open window he contemplated the process of packing a post-chaise with 
several heavy trunks and portmanteaus. 

“The Gwynnes!” muttered the Collector, with his handkerchief to lus 
face. 

"Even so ! flying with camp equipage and all. There stands your victor 
that little old fellow with the broad shoulders. I say, come here a moment,” 
called he aloud, making a sign for Tate to approach. “ The Collector is not 
in the least angry for what’s happened ; he knew you didn’t mean anything 
serious. Pray, who ore these ladies, your mistresses 1 mean 'r” 

“Lady Eleanor Darcy and Miss Darcy, of Gwynue Abbey,” replied Tale, 
sturdily, as he gave the names with a most emphatic distinctness. 

“ The devil it was !” exclaimed MTarland. 

• “By my conscience, yer may well wonder at being in such company, sir,” 
said Tate, laughing, and resuming his place just in time to assist Lady 
Eleanor to ascend the steps. Helen quickly foUowed, the door was slammed 
to, and Tate mounting with an alacrity of a town footman, the chaise set out 
at a brisk pace down the street. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE COAST IK WINTER. 

Altiioxjgit Tate Wilkinson Lad arrived in Coleramc, and provided himself 
with a chaise, expressly to bring his mistress and her daughter back to the 
Corvy— from which the SheriiOf’s officers had retired in discomfiture, on dis- 
covering the loss of their warrants— Lady Eleanor, dreading a renewal of the 
law proceedings, had determined never to return thither. 

hVom the postilion they learned that a small but not uncomfortable lodging 
could be had near the little village of Port Ballintray, and to this spot they 
now directed their course. The transformation of a little summer watering- 
place into tlie dismal village of some poor fishermen in winter, is a sad spec- 
tacle ; nor was the picture relieved by the presence of the fragments of a 
large vessel, which, lately lost with all its crew, hung on the rocks, thumping 
and clattering with every motion of the waves. By the faint moonlight. Lady 
Eleanor and her daughter could mark the outlines of figures, as they waded 
in the tide, or clambered along the rocks, stripping the last remains of the 
noble craft, and contending with each other for the spoils of the dead. 

If the scene itself was a sorrowful one, it was no less painful to their eyes 
from feeling a terrible similitude between their pwn fortunes and that of the 
wrecked vessel ; the gallant ship meant to float in its pride over the ocean, 
now a broken and shattered wreck, falling asunder with each stroke of the 
seal* 

** How like, and yet how unlike !” sighed Lady Eleanor ; “ if these crushed 
and shattered timbers have no feeling in the hour of adversity, yet are they de- 
nied the glorious hopefulness that in the saddest moments clin^ to bhmonity. 
Ours is sliipwrech^too, but taken at its worst, in only temporary calamity !" 

Helen pipssed her mothcris hands with fervour to her lips— perhaps never 
had she loved her with more intensity than at that instant. 

The chaise drew up at the door of a little cabin, built at the foot of, and, as 
it actually seemed, against a steep rocky cliff of great height. In summer, it 
was regarded as one of the best among the surrounding lodgings, but now it 
looked dreaiy enough. A fishing-boat, set up on one end, formed a kind of 
sheltering porch to the doorway, while spars, masts, and oars were lashed 
upon the thatch, to serve as a protection against the dreadful gales of winter. 
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A childless widow was the only occupant, whose scanty livelihood was eked 
out by letting lodgings to the summer visitors, a precarious subsistence, whieh, 
in bad seasons, and they were not unfrequent, failed altogether. It was with 
no small share of wonderment that Mary Spellan, or “ old JVlolly,” as the 
village more usually called her, saw a carriage draw up to the cabin door late of 
a dark night in winter, nor was this feeling unalloyed by a very strong tinc- 
ture of suspicion; for MoUy Was an Antrim woman, and had her x>roi)ortion 
of the qualities, good and bad, of the “Black North.” 

“They’ll no be makin’ a stay on’t,” said she to the postboy, who, in his 
capacity of interpreter, had got down to explain to MoUy the reonirements of 
the strangers. “They’ll be here to-day and awa to-morrow. I’m thenkin’,” 
said sh^ with nabitual and native distrust. “And what for wullT make a 
‘‘bottle* ** — (no greater indignity could be offered to the lodging-house keeper 
than to compare the accommodation in any respect with that of an hotel) — 
“of my wee bit house, takin* out linen and a’ the rest o* it— for maybe a day 
or twa.” 

Lady Eleanor, who watched from the window of the chaise the course of 
the negotiations, without hearing any part of the coUoquy, was impatient at 
the slow progress events seemed to take, and supposing that the postboy’s de- 
mands were made with more regard to their habits than to old Molly’s means 
of accommodation, called out, 

“Tell the good woman that we are easily satisfied, and if the cabin be but 
clean and quiet ** 

“ What’s the leddie sayin’ ?” said MoUy, who heard only a kray word, and 
that not over pleasing to her. 

“ She’s saying it thU do very weU,” said the postboy, conciliatingly, “ and 
’tis maybe a whole year she’U stay with you.” 

“Ech, dearee me I” sighed MoUy, “it’s wearisome enough to ha’ them a’ 
the summer, without hae’ing them in the winter too. TeU her to Come ben, 
and see if she likes the place.” And with this not over courteous proposd* 
Molly tumed her back, and roUed, rather thou walked, into the cabin. 

The three little rooms, wliich comprised the whole suite destined for 
strangers, were, in aU their poverty, scrupulously clean ; hnd Molly, gradu- 
aUy thawed by the evident pretensions of her guests, volunteered little addi- 
tions to the furniture, as she went along, concluding with the very charac- 
teristic remark, 

“ But ye maun consider, that it’s no my habit, or my likin’ either, to hae 
lodgers in the winter, and af ye come, ye maim e’en pay for your whistle, Uke 
’ithwfolk.”. 

This was the arrangement that gave Lady Eleanor the least trouble, and 
though the terfs^ demanded were in reality eSLorbitant, they were acceded to. 
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without liesitatiou, by those who never had had occasion to make Mmilar com- 
pacts, and believed that .the sum was a most reasonable one. 

As is ever the case, the many wants and inconveniences of a restricted 
dwcUiilg were far more placidly endured by tliosc long habituated to every 
luxury, than by their followers; and so, while Lady Eleanor and Helen sub- 
mitted cheerfully to daily privations of one kind or other, Tate lived a life of 
everlasting complaint and grumbling over the narrow accommodation of the 
cabin, continually irritating old Molly by demands impossible to comply with, 
and suggesting the necessity of changes, perfectly out of her power to effect. 
It is but justice to the faithful old butler to state, that to this line of conduct 
he was prompted by what he deemed due to his mistress, and her high station, 
rather than by any vain hope of ever succeeding, his complaints being less de- 
mands for improvement than after the fashion^ll^ those ‘‘protests,’^ which dis- 
sentient members of a Legislature think it to make, , in cases where 

opposition is imavailing. .-'V. 

These half-heard mutterings of Tate were the only interruptions to a life of 
sad, but tranquil monotony. Lady Eleanor and her daughter lived as though 
in a long dream ; the realities ai^und them so invested with sameness and 
uniformity, that days, weeks, and months blended into each other, and became 
one commingled mass of time, undivided and unmarked. Of the world with- 
out they heard but little— of those dearest to them, absolutely nothing. The 
very newspapers maintained a silence on the subject of the expedition under 
Abercrombie, so that of the Knight himself they had no tidings whatever. Of 
Daly they only heard once, at the end of one of Bickned’s letters, one of those 
gloomy records of the law’s delay 1 that he said, "You will be sorry to learn, 
that Bagenal Daly, having omitted to appear jpersonally, or by counsel, 
in a cause lately called on here, has been cast in heavy damages, and pro- 
nounced in contempt, neither of which inffictions will probably give him much 
uneasiness, if, as report speaks, he has gone to pass the remainder of his days 
in America. Miss Daly speaks of joining him, when she learns that he has 
fixed on any spot of future residence.” The only particle of consolation ex- 
tractable from the letter was in a paragraph at the end, which ran thus : 
" O’Reilly’s solieitor has withdrawn aU the proceedings lately commenced, 
and there js an evident desire to avoid further litigation. I hear that for the 
points now in dispute, an arbitration will be proposed. Would you feel dis- 
posed, or free to accept such an offer, if made ? Let me know this, as 1 
should be prepared at all events.” 

Even this half-confession of a claim gave hope to the drooping spirits (ff 
Lady Eleanor, and she lost no time in acquainting Bicknell with her opinion, 
that while they neither could nor would compromise the rights of their son, 
that, for any interests actually their own, and terminating with their lives^ 
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they would willingly adopt any arrangement that should remove the most 
pressing evils of poverty, and permit them to live united for the rest of their 
days. 

The severe winter of northern Ireland closed in, witli all its darkening skiers 
and furious storms — scattered fragments of wrecked vessels, spars, and ship- 
gear, strewed the rocky coast for miles. The few cottages here and there 
were closed and barricaded as if against an enemy, the roofs fastened down 
by ropes and heavy implements of husbandry, to keep safe the thatch ; the 
boats of the hshermen drawn up on land, grouped round the shealings in sad, 
but not nnpicturesque confusion. The cver-restlcss sea, beating like thunder 
upon that iron shore ; the dark impending clouds lowering over cliff and pre- 
cipice, were all that the eye could mark. No cattle were on the hills, the 
sheep nestling in the little glens and valleys were almost undistinguishable 
from the depth of gloom around ; not a man was to be seen. 

The little village of Port Ballintray, which a few months before abounded 
in all the sights and sounds of human intercourse, was now perfectly de- 
serted. Most of the cottages were fastened on the inside ; in some, the doors, 
burst open by the storm, showed still more unciucstionably that no dwellers 
remained ; the little gardens, tended with such care, were now uprooted and 
devastated ; fallen trellises and ruined porches were seen on every side, and 
even Mrs. Fumbally’s, the pride and glory of the place, had not escaped the 
general wreck, and the flaunting archway, on which, in bright letters, her 
uasme was inscribed, hung pensively by one pillar, and waved dike a sad pen- 
dulum, “ counting the weary minutes over !” 

While nothing could Icjiis resemble the signs of habitation than the aspect 
of matters without, within a fire burned on more tliau one hearih, and a 
serving-woman was seen moving from place to place, occupied in making 
those arrangements which bespoke the speedy arrival of visitors. . 

It was long after nightfall that a travelling carriage and four— a rare sight 
in such a place, even in the palmiest days of summer— drew up at the front of 
the little garden, and after some delay, a very old and feeble man was lifted 
out, and carried between two servants into the house; he^was followed by 
another, whose firm step and erect figure izidicated the piime of life ; while 
after him again came a small man, most carefully protected by coats and 
comforters against the severity of the season. He walked lame, and in the 
shuddering look he gave around in the short transit from the.oairiago to the 
house door, showed that such prospects, however grand and picturesque, had 
few charms for him. 

A short interval elapsed after the luggage was removed from the carriage^ 
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and then one of the servants mounted the box, the horses’ heads were turned, 
and the conveyance was seen retiring by the road to Coleraine. 

The effective force of Mrs. THim’s furniture was never remarkable, in days 
of gala and parade ; it was still less imposing now, when nothing remained 
save an invalided. garrison of deal chairs and tables, a few eurtainless beds, 
and a stray chest of drawers ^ two of the rudest fashion. 

The ample turf fire on the hearth of the chief sitting-room, cheering and 
bright as was its aspect, after the dark and rainy scene without doors, could 
not gladden the air of these few and coxhfortless movables into a look of wel- 
come, and so one of the newly-arrived party seemed to feel, as he threw his 
glance ovcf the meagre-looking chamber, and in a half-complaining, half-in- 
quiring,tonc, said, 

"Don’t you think, sir, they might have done this a little better? These 
windows arc no defence against thewindorrain, the walls are actually soaked 
with wet : not a bit of carpet, not a chair to sit upon ! I’m greatly afraid for 
the old gentleman ; if he were to be really ill in such a place ” 

A heavy fit of coughing from the inner n^om now seemed to corroborate the 
suspicion. 

" We must make the best of it, Nalty,” said the other. " Remember, the 
ifian was of your own devising; there was no time for much preparation here, 
if even it had been prudent or possible to make it ; and as to my fat-hcr, I 
•warrant you his constitution is as good as yours or mine ; anxiety about this 
business has preyed upon him ; but let your plan only succeed, and I warrant 
him as able to undergo fatigue and privation as either of us.” 

“ His cough is very troublesome,” interposed Nalty, timidly. 

"About tlie same I have known it every winter since I was a bo>^” said 
the other, carelessly. "I say, sir,” added he, louder, while he tapped the 
door with his knuckles — " I say, sir, Nalty is afraid you have caught frj’sli 
cold.” . ... 

“ Tell liim, his annuity is worth three years’ purchase,” said the old niiui 
from within, with a strange, unearthly cflbrt at a laugh. " Tell him, if lie’ll 
pay five himdred pounds down. I’ll let him run his own life against mine in' 
the deed.” 

“ There, you hear that, Nalty ! What say you to the proposiil ?” 

" Wonderful old man ! astonishing !” muttered Nalty, evidently not flat- 
tered at the doubts thus suggested as to his own louj^vity. 

" He doesn’t seem to like that. Bob, eh ?” called out the old man, with * 
another cackle. 

"After that age they* get a new lease, sir— actually a new lease of lile,” 
whispered Nalty. 

Mr. O’Reilly— for it was that gentleman, who, accompanied by his father 
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and confidential lawyer, formed the party — gave a dry assent to the proposi- 
tion, ’and drawing his chair closer to the fire, seemed to occupy himself with 
his own thoughts. Meanwhile, the old doctor continued to maintaiu a low 
muttering conversation with his servant, until at length the sounds were ex- 
changed for a deep snoring respiration, and he slept. 

The appearance of a supper,- which, if not very appetising, was at least 
very welcome, partially restored the drooping spirits of Mr. Nalty, who 
now ate and. talked with a degree of animation quite difierent &om his former 
mood. 

“ The ham is excellent, sir, and the ved very commendable,” said he, per- 
ceiving that 0’B.eiUy sat with his untouched plate before him, “ and a glass 
of sherry is vci*y grateful after such a journey.” „ 

“ A weary journey, indeed,” said O’Reilly, sighing ; “ the roads in this 
part of the island would. seem seldom travelled, and the inns never visited; 
however, if wc succeed, Nalty ” 

“ So wc shall, sir, I have not the slightest doubt of it ; it is perfectly evi- 
dent tliat they have no money to go on. 'The sinews of war’ are expended, 
all RickneU’s - late proceedings indicate a failing exchequer; that late re- 
cord, for instance, at Westport, should never liave been left to a common 
jury.” 

“ All this may be true, and yet we may find them unwilling to adopt a com- 
promise ; thjjre is a spirit in this class of men very difficult to deal with.” 

“ But we have two expedients,” interrupted Nalty. 

“ Say, rather, a choice between two ; you forget that if we try my father’s 
plan, the other can never be employed.” 

“ I incline to the other mode of procedure,” said Nalty, thoughtfully ; " it 
has an appearance of frankness and candom* very likely to influence people of 
this kind ; besides, wc liavc such a strong foundation to go upon— the issue 
of two trials at bar, both adverse to them, O’Grady’s opinion on the eject- 
ment cases equally opposed to their views. The expense of a suit in equity 
to determine the validity of the entail, and show how far young Darcy can be 
a pluintiff: then the cases for a jury; all costly matters, sir! BickneU 
knows tliis well ; indeed, if the truth were out, I suspect Sam is getting 
frightened about his own costs, he has sold out of the funds twice to pay 
fees.” 

“Yet the plan is a mere compromise, after all,” said O’Reilly; “it is 
simply saying, relinquish your r^ht, and accQ>t au much money.” 

“Not exactly, sir; we deny the right, we totally reject the chum, we 
merely say, forego proceedingii that are useless, spare yourselves and us the 
cost and publicity of legal nl^ures, whose issue never can benefit you, and, 
m return for your complwoe, receive an annuity or a sum, as may be agreed 
upon,” 
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** But liow is Lady Eleauor to decide upou a course so important, in the 
absence of her husband and her son? Is it likely, is it possible she would 
venture on so bold a step ?” 

“ 1 tliink so ; Bicknell half acknowledged that the funds of the suit were 
her jointure, and that Darcy, out of delicacy towards her, had left it entirely 
at her option to continue or abandon the proceedings.” 

" Still,” said (yBeilly, “ a great dificulty remains ; for supposing them to 
accept our terms, that they give up the claim and accept a sum in return, 
wliat, if at some future day evidence should turn up to substantiate their 
views— they may not, it is true, break the engagement — thougli I don’t see 
why they should not — ^but let us imagine them to be faitlil’iil to the contract 
— ^Avhat will the world say ? in what position shall wc stand when the matter 
gains publicity?” 

“ How can it, sir ?” interposed Nalty, quickly ; “ how is it possible, if 
there be no trial ? The evidence, as you call it, is no evidence, unless pro- 
duced in Court. You know, sir,” said the little man, with twinkling eyes and 
pleased expression, “that a great authority at common law only declined the 
testimony of a ghost because the spirit wasn’t in court to be cross-examined. 
Now all they could bring would be rumour, newspaper allegations and para- 
graphs, asterisks and blanks.” 

“ There may conic a time when public opinion, thus expounded, will be as 
stringent as the judgments of the law courts,” said O’Bcilly, thoughtfully. 

“ I am not so certain of that, sir ; the licence of an unfettered press will 
always make its decisions inoperative ; it is ‘ the chartered libertine’ the poet 
speaks of.” 

“But what, if yielding to public impression it begins to feel that its weight 
is in exact proportion to its truth, that well-founded opinions, just judg- 
ments, correct anticipations, obtain a higher praise and price than scandalous 
anecdotes and furious attacks? What if that day should arrive, Nalty? I 
am by no means convinced that such an era is distmit.” 

“ Let it come, sir,” said the little man, rubbing bis hands, “ and when it 
does tliorc will be enough employment on its band without going bj^ck on our 
transgressions ; 4;be world will always be wicked enough to keep the moralist 
at Ids work of correction; but to return to our immediate object, I perceive 
you arc mclincd to Dr. Hickman’s plan.” 

“I am so far in its favour,” said 0*Beilly, “that it solves the present diffi- 
culty, and preventa all future danger. Shi^d my father succeed in persuad- 
ing Lady Eleanor to tins marriage, the interest of the two families is insepa- 
rably united. It is very unlikely that any drcumstance, of what nature 
soever, would induce young Darcy to dispute his sister’s claim, or endanger 
her position in. sociefy.. This s^tkaneut .of the questiou is satisfoctory in 
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it self, and shows a good face to the world, and I confess 1 am curious to know 
what peculiar objection you can see against it.” 

“ It has but one fault, sir.” 

"And that?” 

" Simply, it is impossible. 

"Is it the presumption of a son of mine seeking an alliance with tlic 
daughter of Maurice Darcy, that appears so very impossible?” said Hickman, 
with a hissing utterance of each word, that bespoke a fierce conflict of passion 
within him. 

"Certainly not, sir,” replied Nalty, hastily excusing himself. "I am well 
aware which party contributes most to sucli a compact. Mr. Bccchani 
O’Reilly might look far higher 

"Wherein lies the impossibility you speak of, then?” rejoined O’Reilly, 
sternly. 

" I need scarcely remind sir,” said Nalty, with an air of deep liumility, 
that have seen so much more of life than I have, of what inveterate 
lircjudiccs lhcs(! old families — as they like to call themselves — arc made 
up. That, creating a false standard of rank, they adhere to its distinctions 
with a tenacity far greater than what they exhibit towards the real attri- 
butes of fortune. They seem to adopt for their creed the words of the old 
song. 

The King may make a Baron bold, 

Or an Earl of any fool, air. 

But with all his power, and all his gold 
He never can make an O’Toole, sir.” 

" These are very allowable feelings when sustained by wealth and fortune,” 
said O’Reilly, quietly. 

“ I verily believe their influence is greater in adversity,” said Nalty ; “ they 
seem to have a force of consolation that no misery can rob them of ;• besides, 
in this case— for we should not lose sight of the matter that concerns us 
most— wc must not forget that they regard your family in the light of op- 
inessors. I am well aware that you have acted legally and safely through- 
out, but still— let us concede something to human prejudices and passions — 
is it unreasonable to suppose that they charge you and yours with their own 
downfal ?” 

" The more natural our desire to repair the apparent wrong.” 

"Yery true on^^owr part, but not perhaps the more necessary on theirs to 
accept the amende.” . 

" That will very much depend, I think, on the way of its being proffered. 
Lady haughty, and reserved as she is to the wqrld, has always 

extendc^iP^ee of cordiality aud kindness towards my father ; his age, his 
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infirmities^ a seeming simplicity in Lis character, have had their influence. I 
trust greatly to this feeling, and to the eftect of a request made by an old 
man,, as if from Ids death-bed. My father is not deficient in the tact to make 
an appeal of this kind vciy powerful; at all events, his heart is in the scheme, 
and nothing short of that would have indueed me to venture on this long and 
dreary journey at such a season. Should he only succeed in gaining an influ- 
ence over Lady Eleanor, through pity or any other motive, we arc certain to 
succeed. The Knight, I feel sure, would not oppose ; and as for the young 
lady, a handsome young fellow with a large fortune can scarcely be deemed 
very objectionable.” 

“How was the proposition met before?” said Nalty, inquiringly; “was 
their itifasal conveyed in any expression of delicacy P Was there any acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment intended tliem ?” 

“No, not exactly,” siiid OTlcilly, blushing; for, while he hesitated about 
the danger of misleading his adviser, he could not bear to reijcat tlic insolent 
rejection of the oiler. “ The false position in which the faniiJi()s stood to- 
wards each other made a great difliculty, but, more than all, ilio iniliience of 
Bagcnal Daly increased the complexity ; now he, fortunately for us. is not 
forthcoming, his debts have driven him abroad, they say.” 

“So, then, they merely declined the honour in cold and customary plirase,” 
said Nalty, carelessly. 

“ Something in that way,” replied O’Reilly, affect ing an equal unconcern ; 
“ but wc need not discuss the point, it affords no light to guide ixs r(*,g!irding 
the future.” ^ 

If Nalty saw plainly that some concealment was practis(',d towards him, lie 
knew his client too wcU to venture on pusliing his inquiries further, so he 
contented himself with asking when and in What manner O’Reilly proposed 
to open the siege. 

“ To-'inorrow morning,” replied the other ; “ there’s no time to be lost. A 
few fines from my father to Lady Eleanor will acquaint her with Ids arrival 
in the neighbourhood, after a long and fatiguing search for her residence. 
We m^y rely upon him performing his part well; he will allude to his own 
breaking health in terms that will not fail to touch her, and ask permission 
to wait ^pon her. As for ns, Nalty, we must not ‘be foreground figures in 
the picture. You, if blown to be here at all, must be supposed to be my 
father’s medical friend. 1 must be strictly in shade.” 

Kalty gave a grim smile at the notion of Ids new professional character, and 
begged O’Reilly to proceed. 

“Our strategy goes no further ; such will be the order of battle. We must 
trust to my father for the mode he will engage the enemy afterwards, for the. 
reasons widch have led him to take this step ; the approaching close of a long 
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life, tinburdened with any wedghty retrospect, save that which concerns ihfi 
Darcy family; for, while affecting to sorrow over their changed fortunes, he 
can attribute their worst evils to bad counsels and rash advice, and insinuate 
how different had been their lot had they only consented to regard us — as they 
might and ought i;o have done — ^in the light of friends. — ^Hush! who is 
speaking there P” 

They listened for a second or two, and then come the sound of the old 
man’s voice, as he talked to himself m*his sleep : his accents were low and 
complaining, as if he were suffering deeply from some mental affliction, and, 
at intervals, a heavy sob would break from him. 

“He is iU, sir; the old gentleman is very iU !” said Nalty, in real alarm. 

“Hush !” said O’Reilly, as, with one hand on the door, he motioned ‘silence 
with the other. 

“Yes, ray Lady,” muttered the sleeper, but in a voice every syllable of 
which was audible, “eighty-six years have crept to your feet, to utter this last 
wish and die. It is the last request of one that has already left the things of 
this world, and would carry from it nothing but the thought that will track 
him to the grave !” A burst of grief, too sudden and too natural to admit of 
a doubt of its sincerity, followed the words, and O’Reilly was about to enter 
the room, when a low dry laugh arrested his steps, and the old man said, 

"Ay ! Bob Hickman, didn’t I tell you that would do P I knew she’d cry, 
and I told you, if she cried one tear, the day was ours !” 

There was something so horrible in the baseness of a mind thus revelling 
in its own duplicity, that even Nalty seemed struck with dread. ‘O’Reilly sow 
what was passing in the other’s xnind, and affecting to laugh at these “effects 
of fatigue and exhaustion,” half led, half pushed him from the room, and said 
“Goodnight.” 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

soctob’s xast dbticb. 

• 

"Tell Mister Bob — Mr. O’Reilly I mean — ^to come to me,” were the first; 
words old Doctor Hickman, as he awoke on the folloMang morning. 

“Well, sir, how have you slept?” said his son, approaching the bedside, 
and taking a chair ; “ have yon rested well ?” 

■ “Middh’ng, only middling. Bob. The place is like a vault, and t he rats liavc 
it aU •their own way. They were capering about the whole night, and made 
such a noise trying to steal off with one of my shoes.” 

“Did they venture that far ?” 

" Ay, did they I but I couldn’t lot it go with them. I know you’ve in a 
hurry to stand in them yourself. Bob, and leave me and the rats to settle it 
between us, ay !” 

“Beally, sir, these are jests ” 

“ Too like earnest to be fanny. Bob ; so I feel them myself. Ugh ! ugli ! 
The damp of this place is freeuing the very heart’s blood of me. How is 
l^alty this morning ?” 

“Like a fellow taken off a wreck, sir, after a week’s starvation. He is 
.sitting at the fire there, with two blankets round him, and vows to heaven, 
every five mmutes,Hhat ff he was once back in OldDominick-street, a thousand 
guineas Wouldn’t tempt him to such another expedition.” 

The old doctor laughed till it made him cough, and when the fit was over, 
laughed again, wiping his weeping eyes, and chuckling in the most unearthly 
glee at the lawyer’s discomfiture. 

"Wrapped u^ in blankets, eh. Bob?” said he, that he might hear further 
of his fellow-traveller’s misery. 

O’Beilly saw that he had touohed the right key, and expatiated for some 
minutes upon Nalty’s sufferings, fhrowing out, from time to time, adroit liints 
that only certain strong and hale constitutions could endure privations like 
these. Now, you, -sir,” continued he, “ you look as much yourself as ever ; in 
fact, I half doubt how you ore to pldy the sick man, with all these signs of 
rude health about yon.” 

“Leave that to me. Bob ; I think I’ve seen enough of them things to know 
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them now. When Tve carried my point, and all’s safe and secure, you’ll see 
me like the Pope wc read of, that looked all but dead till they elected him, 
and then stood up stout and hearty live minutes aftei^-we’ll have a miracle 
of this kind in our own family.” 

“I suspect, sir, we shall have difficulty in obtaining an interview,” said 
O’lleiUy. 

“No!” rejoined the old man, with a scarcely perceptible twinkle of his 
fishy eyes. 

“Nalty’s of my opinion, and thinks that Lady Eleanor will positively 
decline it.” 

“No,” echoed he once more. 

“ And that, without any suspicion of our x>lan, she will yet refuse toTeceive 
you.” 

“ Pm not going to ask her. Bob,” croaked the old doctor, with a species of 
elmekling crow in his voice. 

“ Th(‘ii you have abandoned your intention,” exclaimed O’Keilly, in dismay, 
“and the whole journey has been incurred for nothing.” 

“ No !” said the doctor, whose grim old features were lit up with a most 
spiteful sense of his superior cunning. 

“ Then I don’t underjstand you, that’s clear,” exclaimed O’Reilly, testily. 
“ You say that you do not intend to call upon her 

“ Because she’s coming here to see me,” cried tlie old man, in a scream of 
triumpli ; “ read that, it’s an answer to a note I sent off at eight o’clock. Joe 
waited and brought back this reply.” As he spoke, he drew frofti beneath his 
l)illow a small note, and handed it to his son. O’llcilly opened it with impa- 
tience, and read: “Lady Eleanor Darcy begs to acknowledge the receipt 
of Dr. Hickman’s note, and, while greatly indisposed to accept of an interview 
which must be so painfal to both parties, without any reasonable prospect of 
rendering service to either, feels reluctant to refuse a request made under cir- 
cumstances so trying. She will therefore comply with Dr. Hickman’s entreaty, 
and, to spare him the necessity of venturing abroad in this severe weather, 
will call upon him at twelve o’clock, should she not learn in the mean while that 
the hour is inconvenient.” “ 

“ Lady Eleanor Darcy come out to call upon you, sir 1” said O’Rpilly, with 
an amazement in part simulated to flatter the old man’s skill, but far more 
really experienced. "This is i^eed success,” 

“Ay, you may well say chimed in the old man; “for besides that 
1 alwaya look ten years old^jiphen. I’m in bed and unshaved, with my night- 
cap a little off*— this wsi^^j^lVery sight of these miserable w^, green with 
damp and mould, this ^^n window, and the poverty-struck furniture, will 
all help, and I can getjgj|r cough, if I only draw a long breath.” 
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“ I VOW, sir, you beat us all ; we are mere children compared to you. This 
is a masterstroke of policy.” 

“ What will Nalty say now, eh. Bob ?” 

“ Say, sir ? — what can any one say, but that the move showed a master’s 
iiand, as much above our skill to accomplish, as it was beyond our wit to con- 
ceive P I should like greatly to hear how you intend to play the game out,” 
said O’Beilly, tlirowing a most flattering expression of mingled curiosity and 
astonishment into his features. 

“ Wait till I see what trumps the adversary has in hand. Bob ; time enough 
to determine the lead when the cards are dealt.” 

“ I suppose T must keep out of sight, and perhaps Nalty also.” 

“ Nalty ought to be in the liouse if wc want him ; as my medical friend, he 
could assist to draw up any little memorandum we might determine upon ; a 
mere note. Bob, between friends, not requiring the interference of lawyers, 
eh ?” There was something fiendish in the low laugh whicli accompanied 
these words. “What brings that fellow into the room so often, putting turf 
on, and looking if the windows arc fast? I don’t like him. Bob.” This 
was said in reference to a little cliubby man, in a waiter’s jacket, wlio rcaUy 
had taken every imaginable profcv^sioaal privilege to obtrude his presence. 

“ There, there, that will do,” said O’llcilly, harshly ; “ you needn’t come 
till wc ring the bell.” 

“ Leave the turf-basket where it is. Don’t you think we can mind the th*o 
for ourselves ?” 

“Let Joe wait, that will be better, sir,” whispered O’Reilly; “we cannot 
be too cautious here.” And with a motion of the hand he dismissed the 
waiter, who, true to his order, seemed never to hear “ an aside.” 

“ Leave me by myself. Bob, for half an hour 5 I’d like to collect my thoughts 
•=--to settle and think over this meeting. It’s past eleven now, and she said 
twelve o’clock in the note.” 

“Well, I’ll take a stroll over the hills, and be back for dinner about three ; 
you’ll bo up by that time.” ' 

“That will I, and very hungry, too,” muttered the old man. “ This dying 
scene has cost me the loss of my breakfast ; and faith. I’m so weak and low, 
my head js quite dizzy. There’s an old saying, mocking is catching, and sure 
enough there may be some truth in it, too.” 

O’Reilly affected not to hear the remark, and moved towards the door, 
when he turned about and said, 

“ I should say, sir, that the wisest course would be to avoid anything like 
coercion, or the slightest approach to it. The more the appeal is made to her 
feelings of compassion and pity 
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“For great age and bodily infinnity,” croaked the old man, while the filmy 
orbs shot forth a flash of malicious intelligence. 

“ Just so, sir. To others’ eyes you do indeed seem weak and bowed down 
xvith years. It is only they who have opportunity to recognise the clearness 
of your intellect and the correctness of your judgment can sec how little 
inroad time has made.” 

“Ay, but it has, though,” interposed the old man, irritably. “My hand 
shakes more than it used to do ; there’s many an operation I’d not be able for 
as I once was.” 

“Well, well, sir,” said his son, who found it difficult to repress the annoy- 
ance he suffered from his continual reference to the old craft. “ iiemember 
that you are not called upon now to perform these tilings.” 

“ Sorry I am it is so,” rejoined the other. “ I gave up seven hundred a 
year when I left Loughrea to turn gentleman with you at GwjTine Abbey ; 
and faith, the new trade isn’t so profitable as the old one ! So it is,” mutfored 
he to himself, “and now, there’s a set of young chaps come into the town, 
with their medical halls, and great bottles of pink and blue water in the 
windows ! What chance would I have to go back again ?” 

O’Reilly heard these half-uttered regrets*in silence ; he well knew that tlic 
safest course was to let the feeble braiti exhaust its scanty memories without 
impediment. At length, when the old doctor seemed to have wearied of -the 
theme, he said, 

“ If she make allusion to the Dalys, sir, take care not to confess our mistake 
about that cabin they calL 'thoCorvy, and which you remember we discovered 
that Daly had settled upon his servant. Det Lady Eleanor suppose that we 
withdrew proceedings out of respect to her.” 

“I know, I know,” said the old man, querulously, for his vanity was 
wounded by these reiterated instructions. 

“It is possible, too, sir, she’d stand upon the question of rank ; if so, say 
that Heffeman — ^no, say that Lord Castlereagh will advise the King to confer 
the Baronetcy on the marriage — don’t forget that, sir — on the marriage.” 

“Indeed; then I’ll say notliing about it,” said he, with an energy almost 
startling. . “It’s that weary Baronetcy cost me the loan to Ileffcnian on his 
own bare bond; I’m well sick of it ! Seven thousand pounds at five and a 
half per cent., and no security !” 

“I only thought, sir, it.^4night be introduced incidentally,” said O’Reilly, 
endeavouring to calmj^Wn this unexpected burst of irritation. 

“ I tell you I wqa^t, If I’m bothered any more about the same Baronetcy, 
rU make a dansgjK will against my heir accepting it. How bad you are 
for the corone t^) l| fl|P ithe two balls ; faix, I remember when the family anns 
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had three of them ; ay, and we sported them over the door, too. Eh, Bob, 
shall 1 tell her that ?” 

“I, don’t suppose it would serve our cause much, sir,” said O’Beilly, re- 
pressing with difficulty his swelling anger. Then, after a moment, he added, 
“I could never think of obtruding any advice of mine, sir, but that I half 
feared you might, in the course of the interview, forget many minor circum-' 
stances, not to speak of the danger that your naturid kindliness might expose 
you to in any compact with a very artful woman of the world.” 

“ Don’t be afraid of tliat anyhow. Bob,” said he, with a most hideous grin. 
“ I keep a^watchful eye over my natural kindliness, and, to say truth, it has 
done me mighty little mischief up to this. There, now, leave me quiet and 
to myself.” 

When the old man was left alone his head fell slightly forward, and his 
hands, clasped together, rested on liis breast. Ilis eyes, half closed and down- 
cast, and his scarcely-heaving chest, seemed barely to denote life, or at most 
that species of life in which the senses are steeped in apathy. The grim, hard 
features, slilTened by years, and a stem nature, never moved; the thin, close- 
drawn lips never once opened ; and to any observer the figure might; have 
seemed a lifeless counterfeit of old age. And yet, within that brain, fast yield- 
ing to time and infirmity, whore reason came and went like the flame t)f some 
flickering taper, and where memory brought up objects of dreamy fancy as 
often as bygone events — even there, plot and intrigue held their ground, and 
all the machinery of deception was at work, suggesting, contriving, and 
devising wiles that in their complexity were too puzzling for tJic fiicnltics 
that originated them. Is there a Nemesis in this, and do the passions by 
which we hfivc swayed and controlled others rise up before us in oiiv weak 
hours, and become the tyrants of our terror-stneken hearts P 

It is not our task, were it even in our power, to 'trace the strange com- 
minglcd’web of reality and fiction that composed the old man’s thoughts. At 
one time he believed he was supplicating the Knight to accord him some 
slight favour, as he had done more than once successfully. Then he suddenly 
remembered tbeir relative stations, so strangely reversed ; the colossal fortune 
he had himself dfccumulated ; the hopes and ambitions of his son and grandson, 
whose only impediments to rank and favour lay in himself, the humble origin 
of all this wealth. How strange and novel did the conviction strike him that 
aU the benefit of bis vast riches lay in the pleasure of their accumulatiuii. Tliat 
for him fortune had no seductions to offer. Hank, power, munificence, what 
were they P he never cared for them. 

No ; it was Hie game hu loved even more ihan the stake. That tortuous 
course of policy, by which he had outwitted this man and doubled on that. 
The schemes skiliidly oonduoted—the plots artfully, accomplished — these he 
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loved to think over; and while ho grieved to reflect upon the reckless waste 
he witnessed in the household of his son, he felt a secret thrill of delight that 
he, and he alone, was capable of those rare devices and bold expedients by 
which such a fortune could be amassed. Once and only once did any expres- 
sion of his features sympathise with these poiidcrings ; and then a low, harsh 
laugh broke suddenly from him, so fleeting that it failed to arouse even him- 
self. It came from the thought that if, after his death, his son or grandson 
■would endeavour to forget his memory, and have it forgotten by others, that 
every effort of display, every new evidence of their gorgeous wealth, would as 
certainly evoke the criticism of the envious world, who, in spite of them, 
would bring up the “ old Doctor" once more, and, by the narrative of his life?, 
humble them to the dust. 

This desire to bring down to a level with himself those around him had 
been the passion of his existence. Eor tliis he had toiled and laboured, and 
struggled through imaginary poverty when possessed of wealth ; had endureil 
scofls and launts-*had home everything — imd to tliis desire could be traced 
his whole feeling towards the Darcys. It was no happiness to him to be the 
owner of their princely estate if lie did not revel in the reflection tliat they 
were in poverty. And this envious feeling he extended to his voiy son. If 
now and then a vague thought of the object of his present journey crossed his 
mind, it was speedily forgotten in the all-absorbing delight of seeing the proud 
Lady Eleanor humbled before him, and the inevit able afllictioii the Knight 
would experience when he learned the success of this last device. That it 
would succeed he had little' doubt ; he had come too well ilrcparcd with 
arguments to dread failure. Nay, he thought, he believed he could compel 
compliance if such were to be needed. 

It was in the very midst of these strangely confused miisings that the 
doctor’s servant announced to him the arrival of Lady Eleanor Darcy. The 
old man looked around him on the miserable furniture, the damp, discoloured 
walls, the patched aud mended window-panes, and for a moment he could not 
imagine where he was. The repetition of the servant’s announcement, how- 
ever, cleared away the cloud from his faculties, and with a slight gesture of 
his hand he made a sign that she should be admitted- A momentary pause 
ensued, and he could hear his servant expressing a hope that her Ladyship 
might not cateh cold, as the snow-drift was filing heavily, and the storm 
very seTer^*<l'A delay of a few minutes was caused to remove her wet cloak. 
What a wwlS history did these two or three seconds reveal to old Hickman 
as he t«pHi of that Lady Eleanor Darcy of whose fastidious elegance the 
whdMpi^st’’ was full — ^udiosc expensive habits and luxurious tastes had 
i]^»W'her with something like an Oriental reputation for magniflcence. Of 
on foot and ^oiie, through storm and snow, to wait upon him. 
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He listened eagerly, her footstep was on the stairs, and he heard a low 
sigh she gave, as, reaching the landing-place, she stood for a moment to 
recover breath. 

“ Say Lady Eleanor Darcy,” said she, unaware that her coming had been 
already telegraphed to the sick man's chamber. 

A faint complaining cry issued from the room as she spoke, and Lady 
Eleanor said, “ Stay. Perhaps Dr. Hickman is too ill ; if so, at another time. 
I’ll come this evening, or to-morrow.” 

“My master is most impatient to see your Ladyship,” said the man. “He 
has talked pf nothing else all the morning, and is always asking if it is nigh 
twelve o’clock.” 

Lady* Eleanor nodded as if to concede her permission, and the servant 
entered the half-darkened room. A weak, murmuring sound of voices followed, 
and the servant returned, saying, in a cautious wdiisper, “ He is awake, my 
Lady, and wishes to sec your Ladyship now.” 

Lady Eleanor’s heart beat loudly and painfully ; many a sharp pang shot 
through it, as, with a strong elibrt to seem calm, she entered. 


CILIPTER XXIV. 

A dark CONBPIRACT. 

DocTCtR Hickman was so little prepared for the favourable change in 
Lady Eleanor’s appearance since he had last seen her, as almost to doubt 
that she was the same, and it was with a slight tremor of voice he said, 

“ Is it age Avith me, my Lady, or altered health, tliat makes the difference, 
but you seem to. me not what I remember you? You arc fresher, pardon an 
old man’s freedom, and I should say far handsomer, too ?” 

“Really, Mr. Hickman, you make me think my excursion .well repaid by 
such flatteries,” said she, smiling pleasantly, and not sorry thus for a moment 
to say something that might relieve the awkward solemnity of the scene. 
“ I hope, sir, that j;hi8 air, severe though it be, may prove as serviceable to 
yourself. Have you slept well?” 

“ No, my Lady, I scarcely dozed the whole night ; tliis place is a very poor 
one. The rain comes in tliere — where you sec that green mark— and the 
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wind whistles through these broken panes — and rats, bother them, they 
never ceased the night through. A poor, poor spot it is, sure enough !** 

It never chanced to cross his mind while bewailing these signs of indigence 
and discomfort, that she, to whom he addressed the complaint, had been re- 
duced to as bad, even worse hardships, by his own contrivance. Perhaps, 
indeed, the memory of such had not occurred at that moment to Lady 
Eleazaor, had not the persistence witli which he dwelt on the theme some- 
what ruffled her patience, and eventually reminded her of her own changed 
lot. It was then with a slightly irritated tone she remarked, 

“ Sueh accommodation is a very impleasant contrast to the comforts you 
arc accustomed to, sir, and these sudden lessons in adversity are, now and 
then, very trying things.” 

What does it signify P” sighed the old man, heavily, “ a day sooner, a 
few hours less of sunshine, and the world can make little difference to one 
like me ! Happy for me if, in confronting them, I have done anytliiiig to- 
wai-ds my great purpose, the only object between me and the grave !” 

Lady Eleanor never broke the silence which followed these words, jmd 
though t he old man looked as if he expected some observation or rejoinder, 
she said not a word. At length he resumed, with a faiiit moan, 

“ Ah, my Lady, you have much to forgive us for.” 

“ I tmst, sir, that our humbled fortunes have not taught us to forget the 
duties of Christianity,” was the calm reply. 

“ Mucli, indeed, to iiardon,” continued he, “ but far less, my Lady, than 
is laid to our charge. Lawy ers and attorneys make many a thing a cause of 
bitterness, that a few words in kindness would have settled. And wJiat two 
men of honest intentions could arrange amicably in five minutes, is often 
worked up into a tedious lawsuit, or a ruinous inquiry in Chauccry. So 
it is !” 

“ 1 have no experience in these affairs, sir, but 1 conclude your remarks 
are quite correct.” 

“ Faith, you may believe them, my Lady, like the Bible, and yet, knowing 
these fellows so well, having dealings with them since — since— ^h, God 
knows how long — upon my life, they beat me entirely after all. ^Tis like 
taking a walk with a quarrelsome dog, devil a enr he sees but he sets on 
him, and gets you into a scrape at every step you gp ! ThaPs what an at- 
torney does for you., Takeout awnt agsinst that M6#-~piroceBS this one, 
distrain the ixgunction here — apply for a rule there. Oh dear ! 

— oh dear ! . BmpWweary of it for law! All the bitterness it has given 
me in my aBBpS — ^ the sorrow and affliction it costs me now.” He 
wiped his eiMHp he conduded, and seemed as if overcome by grief. 

‘^It be a sorry source of reparation, sir,” rejoined Lady 
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Eleanor, ^vith a calm, steady tone, “when even those so eminently successful 
can see nothing but affliction in their trimnphs.*’ 

“Don’t call them triumphs, my Lady; that’s not the name to give them. 
I never ihought them such.” 

“ I’m glad to hejir it, sir— glad to know that you have laid up such store 
of pleasant memories for seasons like the present.” 

“ There was that proceeding, for instance, in December last. — ^Now, would 
you believe it, my Lady, Hob and I never knew a syllabic about it till it was 
iiU over. You don’t know what I’m speaking of ; I mean the writ against 
the Knight.” 

“Ucall/, Dr. Hickman, I must interrupt you; however gratifying to me 
to hcai;lhat you stand exculpated for any ungenerous conduct towards my 
husband, the pleasure of knowing it is more than coimterbahmced by the 
great pain the topic inflicts upon me ” 

“ Hut 1 want to clear myself, my Lady; I want you to think of us a little 
more favourably than late events may have disposed you.” 

“ There are few so humble, sir, as not to have opinions of more conse- 
quence than mine.” 

“ Ay, but it’s yours I want — yours, that I’d rather have than the King’s 
on his tlirone. ’Tis in that hope Tve come many a weary mile far away 
from my home, maybe never to see it again! and all that I may have 
your forgiveness, my Lady, and not only your forgiveness, but your ap- 
probation.” 

“ If you set store by any sentiments of mine, sir, I warn you not to ask 
more than I have in my power to bestow. I can forgive, I have forgiven, 
much ; but ask me not to concur in acts which have robbed me of the com- 
panionship of my husband and my son.” 

“ Wait a bit ; don’t be too hard, my Lady; Fm on the verge of the grave ; 
a little more, and the dark sleep that never breaks will bo on mcr and if, in 
this troubled hour, I take a wrong word, or say a thing too strong— forgive 
me for it. My thoughts are often before me, on the long journey I’m so 
soon to .go.” * 

“ It were far better. Dr. Hickman, that wc shoidd speak of something 
less likely to be painful to us both, and if that cannot bc^ that you should 
rest satisfied with knowing, that haweYpr maaf are the sources of sorrow an 
humbled foxtone has Opened to ui^ the dispositibn to bear malice is not 
among their number.” 

“ You forgive me, then, my Lady— you forgive me all P” 

“ If your own conscience can only do so, as freely as I do, believe me, sir, 
your heart will be tranquil.*’ 

The old man pressed his hands to his face, and appeared overcome by 
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emotion. A dead silence ensued, which at length was broken by old Hick- 
man muttering broken words to liimself, at first indistinctly, and then more 
clearly. 

“ Yes, yes, — I made — the offer — begged — supplicated. 1 did all~all. 
But no, they refused me ! There was no other way of restoring iliem to 
their own house and home — but they wouldn’t accept it. I would have 
settled the whole estate — free of debt— ^every charge paid off, upon them. 
There’s not a Peer in the land could say he was at tlic liead of such a 
property.” 

“ I must beg, sir, tliat I may be spared tlie unpleasantness of ovcrliearing 
what I doubt is only intended for your owm reilcction ; and, if yoh will per- 
mit me, to take my leave ” 

“ Oh, don’t go — don’t leave me yet, my Lady. What was it I said ? — 
where was my poor brain rambling? Was 1 talking about Captain Darcy? 
— ^Ah ! that was the most painful part of all.” 

“My God ! what is it you mean?” said Lady Eleanor, as a sickness like 
fainting crept over her — “ speak, sir —tell me this instant !” 

“The bills, my Lady — the bids, that he drew in Gleeson’s name.” 

“ In Glccsou’s nam<*, ! It is false, sir, a foul and infamous calumny ; my 
son never did this thing — do not dare to assert it before me, his mother.” 

“They arc in that pocket-book, my Lady- -seven of them for a thousand 
pounds each. Tluirc are two more somewhere among my papers --and it 
was to meet the payment that the Captain did this.” Here he took from 
beneath his pillow a parchment document, and held it towards Lady 
Eleanor, who, oveiwhclmcd Avith terror and dismay, coidd not stretch her 
hand to take it. 

“ Here — my Lady — somewhere here,” said he, moving his fmger vaguely 
along the lower margin of tlie document- here you’ll see Maurice Darcy 
written — ^nof by himself, indeed, but by his son. This d(H*d of sale includes 
part of Westport, and the toAvu-lands of Cooldrennon and Shoughnakclly. 
Faith and my Lady, I paid my hard cash doAvn on the nail for the same laud, 
and have no better title than Avhat you sec ! The Kuiglit has only to prove 
the forgery; of course he couldn’t do so against liis own sou.” 

“Oh! sir, spare me — I cutreat of yon to spare me!” sobbed Lady 
Eleanor, as, convulsed with grief, she hid her face. 

A knocking was heard at this moment at the door, and on its bemg re- 
peated louder, Hickman querulously demanded, “ Who Avas there ?” 

“ A note for Lady Eleanor Darcy,” was the reply ; “ her Ladyship’s ser- 
vant waits for an answer.” 

Lady Eleanor, without knowing wherefore, seemed to feel that the tidings 
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required prompt attention, and with an effort to subdue her emotion, she 
broke Hie seal, and read : 

“ Ijady ELEANon,— Be on your guard-*there is a dark plot against you. 
Take counsel in time — and if you liear the words, ‘?Tis eighty-six years 
have crept to your feet, to die,* you can credit the friendship of this warn- 
ing.” 

“ \V]io brought this note ?” said she, in a voice that became full and 
strong, under tlie emergency of danger. 

“ Your Sutler, my Lady.’* 

“ 'Where is he? send liim to me.” And as she spoke, Tate mounted the 
stairs. 

“ How came you by this note, Tate ?” 

“A fisherman, my Lady, left it tlus instant, with direetions to be given to 
you at once, and without a moment’s delay.” 

’Tis nothing bad, 1 liopc and trust, my Lady,” whispered the old man. 
" The darling young lady is not ill ?” 

“ No, sir, she is perfectly well, nor are tlie tidings positively bad ones. 
There is no answer, IMe.” tSo saying, she once more opened the paper and 
read it over. 

Without seeing wherefore, Lady Eleanor felt a sudden sense of hardihood 
take possession of her; the accusation by whicli, a moment previous, she had 
been almost stunned, seemed already lighter to her eyes, and the suspicion 
that the whole interview was part of some dark design, dawned suddenly 
on her mind. Nor was f.his feeling permanent : a glance at the miserable 
old man, who, with head bent down, and haff-closcd eyes, lay before her, 
dispelling the doubts even more rapidly than they were fonned. Indeed, 
now that the momentary excitement of speaking had passed away, he looked 
far more wan and wasted than before ; his chest, too, heaved with a flutter- 
ing, irregular action, that seemed to denote severe and painful effort, while 
his fingers, with a restless and fidgety motion, wandered here and there, 
pinching the bed-clothes, and seeming to search for some stray object. 

While the conflict continued in Lady Eleanor’s mind, the old man’s brain 
once more began to wander, and his lips murmured, half articulately, certain 
words. “ I would give it all !” said he, with a sudden cry ; “ every shilling 
of it for that — ^but it cannot be — no, it cannot be.” 

“I must leave you, sir,” said Lady Eleanor, rising; “and although I have 
heard much to agitate and afllict me, it is some comfort to my heart to think 
that I have poured some balm into yours ; you have my forgiveness for every- 
thing.” 
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^Wait a seocmdy l&yLady, wait cue second/’ gasped he, as with out- 
stretched hands he tried to detain her. **ril have strength for it in a miiiate — 
1 want— 1 want to ask you once more what yon refused me once— and it isn’t 

^it isn’t that times aie ehanged, and that you are in poverty now, makes 

me hope for better lack. It ia because this is the request of one, on his death- 
bed-one, timt easmot ton his thoughts away from this world, tni he has his 
mind at ease. There, my Lady, take that pocket-book and that deed, tlirow 
them into the fire> there. The^re the only proofs against the Captain— no 
eye but yours must ever see them.— -If 1 could see my own beautiful Miss 
Helen onee more in the old house of her fathers 

** 1 will not hear of this, sir,” interposed Lady Eleanor, hastily. ‘‘ No time 
or ciiouxnstauoes oan make any change in the feelings with which lhavo already 
replied to this proposal.” 

*^Heffernaa tells me, my Lady, that the Baronetcy is certain— don’t go— 
don’t go— It’s the voice of oxie you’ll never hear again calls on you. ’Tis 
eighty-six years have crept to your feet, to die !” 

A faint dmek burst from Lady Eleanor— she tottered, reeled, and fell faint- 
ing to the ground. 

' Terrified by the sudden shock, the old man rung his bell with violence, and 
screamed for help, in accents where there was no counterfeited anxiety j and 
in another moment his servant rushed in, followed by Nalty, and in a few 
seoondb later by O’Eeilly himself, who, hearmg the cries, believed that the 
effort to feign a death-bed had turned into a dreadful reality. 

There-*-^ihere — she is ill— she is dying ! It was too much-^thc shock did 
it 1” Cried the old man, now horror-struck at the ruin he had caused. 

^‘She is better— hear pulse is coming back,” whispered O’Eeilly; “a little 
water to her lips— that will do.” 

^She is coming to— 1 see it now,” said old Hickmans leave the room. 
Bob ; quick, before she sees yon.” 

As O’Beilly gently disengaged his arm, which, in placing Ibe fainting form 
on the sofs, was laid beneath her head. Lady Eleanor idow^ opened her eyes, 
and fixed them upon him. O’Eeilly sudde^ beeame motionless ; the calm 
and steady gaze seemed to have paralysed him ; he could not'stir, he could not 
turn away his own eyes, but stood like one fascinated and spell-boimd. 

”Oh dear— oh dear!” muttered the old man, she’d know him now, and 
see it all !” 

'' Yes,” exclaimed Lady Eleanor, pushing back from her the officious hands 
that ministered about her. ‘‘Yes, sir, I do see it all ! Oh, let me be thankful 
for the gleam of rmop that has guided me in this dark hour. And you, too, 
do you be thankinK^ you have been spared from working such deep ini- 
quity!” ‘ 
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As she spoke she arose, not a restige of illness remaining, but a deep flush 
mantling in the cheek that, but a moment back, was deathly pale. "FareweU, 
sir. . You had a brief triumph over the fears of a poor weak woman ; but I 
forgive you, for you have armed her heart with a courage it never knew be- 
fore.” 

Wiih these words she moved calmly towards the door, which O’Reilly in 
respectful silence held open; and then, descending the stairs with a flim step, 
left the house. 

Is she gone. Bob P” said the old man, fluntly, as the door clapped heavily. 
"Is she gone?” 

O’KrUly made no r^ly, but leaned his head on the chimney, and seemed 
lost im thought. 

" I knew it would fail,” said Nalty, in a whisper to O’Reilly. 

" What’s that he’s saying, ?— what’s Nalty saying ?” 

" That he know it would fail, sir,” rejoined O’Reilly, with a bitterness that 
showed he was not sorry to say a disagreeable thing. 

" Ay ’ but Nalty was frightened about his annuity ; he thought, maybe, I’d 
die in earnest. Well, we’ve something left yet.” 

"AVluit’htliat?” asked O’Reilly, almost sternly. 

" Tlu* indictment for forgery,” said Hickman, with a savage energy. 

"1’hen you must look out for another lawyer, sir,” said Nalty. "That I 
tell >ou frankly andfairlj.” 

"Whai ?— I didn’t hear.” 

" ITc refuses to take the conduct of such a case,” said O’Reilly; "and, in- 
deed, 1 think on very sufficient grounds.” 

“ Ay !” mnttered the old Doctor. " Then I suppose there’s no help for it ! 
— Ilere, Bob, put these papers in the fire.” 

So saying, he drew a thick roll of documents from beneath his pillow, and 
placed it in his son’s hands. "Put them in the blaze, and let me see them 
burned.” 

O’Reilly did as he was told, stirring the red embers till the whole mgss was 
consumed. 

“ I am glad “bf that, with all my heart,” said he, as' the flame died out. 
“ Th.it was a pari of the matter I never felt easy about.” 

" Didn’t } oil ?” grunted the old man, with a leer of malice. " What was it 
you burned, d’ye think ?” 

"The bills— the bonds with >oung Darcy’s signature,” replied O’Reilly, 
almost terrified by an unknown suspicion. 

" Not a bit of it. Bob. The blaze you made there was a costly fire to you, 
as j oil’ll know one day. — ^That was my wilL” 


o2 
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CHAPTEH XXV. 

THE LANDING AT ABOUKIB. 

We must now ask of our reader to leave for a season this scene of plot and 
intrigue, and turn with us to a very different picture. The same mominij 
which, on the iron-bound coast of Ireland, broke in storm and hurricane, 
dawned fair and joyous over the shady shores Egypt, and scarcely ruflBed tlie 
long rolling waves as they swept into the deep Bay of Aboukir. Here now a 
fleet of one hundred and seventy ships lay at anchor, the expedition sent fortli 
by England to arrest the devouring ambition of Buonaparte, and rescue the 
laud of the Pyramids from bondage. 

While our concern here is less with the great event than with the fortune 
of one of its humble followers, we would fain linger a little over the memory 
of this glorious acldevement of our country’s arms. Eor above a week after 
the arrival of the fleet, the gale continued to blow with unabated fury ; a seji 
mountains high rolled into the bay, accompanied by sudden squalls of such 
violence that the largest ships of the fleet could barely hold on by their moor- 
ings, while many smaller ones were compelled to slip their cables, and stand 
out to sea. If the damage and injury were not important enough to risk tlie 
success of the expedition, the casualties, ever inseparable from such events, 
tlircw a gloom over the whole force, a feeling grievously increased by the first 
tidings tliat met them — ^the capture of one of the oilicecs and a boat’s crew, 
who were taken while examining the shore, and seeking out the fittest spot 
for a landing. 

On the 7th of March the wind and sea subsided, the sky cleared, and a 
glorious sunset gave promise of a calm, so soon to be converted into a storm, 
not less terrible than that of the elements. 

As day closed, the outlying ships had returned to their moorings, tlic 
accidents of the late gale were repaired, and the soaked sails hung flapping in 
the evening breeze to dry ; while the decks swarmed with moving figures, all 
eagerly engaged in preparation for that event, which each well knew coiddnot 
now be distant. How many a heart throbbed high with ecstasy and hope, 
that soon was to be cold — how many an eye wandered over that strong line of 
defences along the shore, that never was to gaze upon anotlier sunset ! And 
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yet, to mark tlic proud step, the flashing look, the eager speech of all around, 
t he occasion might have been deemed one of triumphant pleasure rather than 
t lie ^approach of an enterprise full of hazard and danger. The disappoint- 
ments which the storm had excited, by dclaymg the landing, were for- 
gotten altogether, or only tliought of to heighten the delight which now they 
Iclt. 

1'lic rapid exchange of signals between tlic linc-of-battlc ships showed that 
preparations were on foot, and many were the guesses and surmises current as 
to the meaning of tliis or that ensign, each reading the mystery by the light 
of his inward hopes. On one object, however, every eye was fixed with a 
most intense anxiety. This was an armed launch, which, shooting out from 
Ijencath the shadow of a thrcc-dcckcr, swept across the ^y with mullled oars. 
Nothing louder than a whisper broke the silence on board of her, as they 
stole along the still water, and held on their course towards the shore. 
Through the gloom of the falling night, they w'erc seen to track each inden- 
ture of the coast — now, lying on their oars to take soundings ; now, delaying, 
to note some spot of more than ordinary strength. It was already midniglit 
before “ the reconnoissance” Avas effected, and the party rctumed to the ship, 
well acquainted \vith the forniidahic preparations of the enemy, and all the 
hazard that awaited the hardy cntcnn*isc. The only part of the coast ap- 
proachable by boats, was a low line of beach, stretching away to the left, from 
the Casllc of Aboukir, and about a mile in extent ; and this was commanded 
by a semicircular range of sand-hills, on which the French batteries W'crc 
poste.d, and whose crest now glittered with the bivouac fires of a numerous 
aniiy. . From the circuinstances of the ground, the guns were so placed as to 
be able to throw a cross-fire over the bay, .while a lowxr range of batteries 
protected the shore, the terrible effect of whose practice nught be seen on the 
torn and furrowed sands ; sad presage of what a lauding party might expect ! 
Besidesr these precautions, the whole breastwork bristled with cannon and 
mortars of various calibre, embedded in tlic sand, nor was a single position 
undefended, or one measure of resistance omitted, which might increase the 
hazard of an attacking force. • 

Time was aif important object with the English general ; reinforcements 
wore daily looked for by the Fnmcli ; indeed, it was mmoured that tidings 
had come of their having sailed from Toulon, for, with an unparalleled 
audacity and good fortune combined, a French frigate had sailed the pre- 
ceding day through the midst of our fleet, and, amid the triumphant cheer- 
ings of the shore batteries, hoisted the tricolor in the face of our assembled 
ships. Scarcely had the hiuuch reached the Admiral’s ship, when a signal 
ordered the presence of all ollicers in command to attend a council of war. 
The proceedings were quickly terminated, and in less than half an hour 
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the vaiioxis boats were seen returning to their respective ships, the resolution 
being taken to attack that very morning, or, in the words of the general 
order, “to bring the troops as soon as possible before the enemy.” Never 
were tidings more welcomed; the delay, brief as it was, had stimulated ‘the 
ardour of the men to the highest degree, and they actually burned with im- 
patience to be engaged. The dispositions for attack were simple, and easily 
followed. A sloop of war, anchored just beyond the reach of caiinoii-shot, 
was named as the point of rendezvous. By a single blue light at licr mizen, 
the boats were to move towards her— three lights at the maintop would an- 
nounce that they were all assembled— a single gun would then be the signal 
to make for the shore. 

Strict orders were ^ven that no unusual lights should be seen from the 
ships, nor any unwonted sight or sound betray extraordinary preparation. 
The men were mustered by the half-light in use on board, the aiiuuuuition 
distri]}utcd in silence, and every precaution taken that the attack should 
have the character of a surprise. These orders were well and closely fol- 
lowed ; hut so short was the interval, and so manifold tlie arrangements, it 
was already daylight before the rendezvous was accomplished. 

‘ If the plan of debarkation was easily compiehcndcd, that of the attack w^as 
not less so. Nelson once summed up a “ general order,” by saying, “ The 
capt ain will not make any mistake who lays liis ship alongside of ati enemy of 
heavier metal.” So Abercrombie’s last instniclions were, “ Whenever an 
officer may be in want of orders, let him assault an enemy’s battery.” These 
were to be carried by the bayonet alone, and, of the entire force, not one man 
lauded with a loaded musket. 

A few minutes after seven the signal w^as given, and the boats moved off. 
The sun was high, a light breeze famied the water, the flags and streamers of 
the ships-of-war floated proudly out as the flotilla stood for the shore; iu 
glorious rivalry they pulled through the surf, each eager to be first, 'and fdl 
the excitement of a race was imparted to this enterprise of peril. 

Conspicuous among the leading boats were two, whose party equipped in a 
brilliant njiilbrm of bine and silver formed part of the cavalry force. The 
inferiority of the horses supplied was such that only two huiidi’cd and lil'ty 
■were mo- \n\ ''d, and the remainder had asked and obtained permission to serve 
on foot. A considerable portion of tliis coqis was made up of volunteers, 
and scvcrsil young men of family and fortune were said to serve in the ranks ; 
and from the circumstance of being coimuandtjd by the Knight of Gwynne, 
were called “Darcy’s Volunteers.” It was a glorious sight to see tlic first 
boat of tliis party, in the stem of wliich sat the old Knight himself, s' oot 
out ahead, and amid the cheering of the whole flotilla, lead the way in 
shore. 
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It was at this moment that DarcT* whose ]^y was adysacing by a smaller 
gorge, ascended a height, and beheld the perilous condition of his gallant 
countrymen. There was but one way to liberate them, and that involved 
their own destructipn : to throw themselves on the French flank, and wliile 
devoting themselves to death, enable the 2Sth to retire or make head against 
the opposing force. While Darcy, in a few hurried words, made known his 
plan to those around him, the opportunity for its employment most strikingly 
presented itself. A momentary repulse of the French had driven a part of 
their column to the high road leading to Alexandria, where already several 
baggage carts and ammunition waggons were gathered. This movement 
.secjiied so like retreat, that Darcy’s sanguine nature was ^deceived, and 
caUiiig out* “ Come along, lads — they are miming already 1” he dashed on- 
ward, followed by his gallant band. His attack, if inefficient for want of 
numbers, was critical in point of time. The same instant tliat the French 
were assailed by him in flank, the 4!2nd had gained the summit and attacked 
them in front ; fresh battalions each moment arrived, and now along the 
entire crest of the ridge the flght raged fiercely. One after the other the 
batteries were stormed, and earned by our infantry at the bayonet’s point, 
and, in less than an hour from the time of landing, the British flag waved 
over seven of the nine heavy batteries. 

The battle, severe as it was on the heights, was maiiitamcd with even 
greater slaughter on the shore. The French, endeavouring, too latij, to re- 
pair the error of not resisting the actual lauding, had now tiuown an 
immense force by a flank, movement on the British battalions ; and this 
attack of horse, foot, and Jirtillcry combined, was, for its duration, the great 
event of the day. For a brief space it appeared impossible for the few regi- 
ments to sustaiu the shock of such an encounter ; and had it not been for the 
artillery of the gun-boats stationed along the shore, they must have yielded. 
Their fire, however, was terribly destructive, sweeping through the oolunms 
as they came up, and actually cutting lanes in the dense squadi*ons. 

Beinforcements poured in, besides, at every instant, and after a bloody and 
anxious stmggle, the British were enabled to take the offensive, and advance 
against their foes. The French, already weakened by loss, and disnirited by 
failure, did not await the conflict, but retired slowly, it is true, and in perfect 
order, on one of the roads leading into the great highway to Alexandria. 

Victory had even more unequivocally pronounced for the British on the 
heights. By this time every battery was in tlicir possession. Tlic enemy 
were in Ml flight towards Alexandria, the tumultuous mass, occasionally 
assailed by oui light infantry, to whom, from our deficiency in cavalry, was 
assigned duty of harassing the retreat. It was here that Darcy’s Vc^hm- 
teers, now reduced to one-third of their original number, highly distinguished 
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the dispositions could be well and properly taken. time several 

other boats had touched the shore, and already detacnmei^to from the 40th, 
28th, and 42nd Hegiments were drawn up along the beach, and, from tlicse, 
frequent cries and shouts were heard, encouraging and cheering the "Volun- 
teers,” who alone, of all the force, had yet come to close quarters with the 
enemy. 

A brief but most dangerous interval now followed ; for tlie boats, assailed 
by a murderous tire, had sustained severe losses, and a short delay inevitably 
followed, assisting the wounded, or rescuing those who had hillcn into the 
sea. Had the French profited by this pause, to bear down upon the small 
force now drawn up, inactive on the beach, the fate of that great achievement 
might have been perilled; as it happened, however, nothing wras further* 
from their thought than coming into immediate contact writh the British, and 
they contented themselves with a distant but still destructive camionadc. It 
is not impossible that the audacity of tliose who first landed, and who — a 
mere handful — assumed the oflensive, might have been the reason of this 
conduct, certam it is, the boats, for a time retarded, wcu’e pennitted again to 
move forward and disembark their mem, with no other resistance tlian the 
iire from the batteries. 

Tlic tliroe iirst regiments which gained the land were, strangely enough, 
reprcscnlativcs of the three diiltjrcnt luitionalities of the Empire, and searcely 
were the words, “ Forward ! to the assault I” givtui, when an emulative 
struggle began, which should first reach the top and cross bayonets with the 
Frcncli. On the left, and nearest to the causeway that led up the heights, 
stood the Highlanders. These formed under an ovcrwliclming shower of 
grape and musketry, and, mtli pibrochs playing, marched steadily for>vard. 
Tlic 40th made an effort to pass them, whicli caused a momentary confusion, 
ending in an order for this regiment to halt, and support the 42ud, and wliile 
this was taking place, the 2Sth ruslicd to the ascent in broken parties, and 
following tkc direction the “ Volunteers” had taken in pursuit of the tirail- 
leurs, they mounted tlie heights together. 

So fiuddcnly was the tirailleur force repelled, that they had scarcely time 
to give the alarm, when the 28ih passed the crest of the hill, and prepared to 
charge. ''I'hc Irish regiment, glorying in being the first to reach the top, 
cheered madly, and bore down. The French poured in a single volley, and 
fell back ; not to cetreat, but to entice pursuit. The stratagem succeeded. 
Tlic 2Sth pursued them hotly, and almost at once found themselves engaged 
in a narrow gorge of the sand-hills, and exposed to a tenifio cross-fire. To 
retreat was impossible ; their own weight drove them on, and the deafening 
cheers of their comrades drow'ued every word of command. Grape at half- 
musket distance plouglujd through their ranks, while one continuous crash of 
small-arms showed the number and closeness of their foes. 
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“ They’ll do it yet, sir— they’ll do it yet,” cried the cockswain, wild with 
excitement. “There’s deep water inside that reef.” 

The words were scarcely out, when a tremendous cannonade opened from 
the large battery. The balls fell on every side of the boat, and at length one 
struck her on the stem, rending her open from end to end, and scattering her 
shivered planks over the surfy sea. 

A shout, a cheer, a drowning cry from the sinking crew, and all was over. 

So sudden and so complete was this dreadful catastrophe, that they who 
witnessed it almost doubted the evidence of their senses, nor were the 
victors long to enjoy this triumph ; the very discharge which sunk the boat 
having burst a mortar, and ignited a mass of powder near, a terrible explo- 
sion followed A dense column of smoke and sand filled the air, and when 
this cleared away, the face of the battery w^as perceived to bo rent in two. 

“ We can do it now, lads,” cried Darcy. “ They’ll never recover from the 
confusion yonder in time to see us.” A cheer met his words, and tho cock- 
swain turned the boat’s head in the direction of the reef. 

Closely followed by their comrades in dlhe second boat, they pulled along 
through the surf like men whose lives were on the venture: four arms to 
every oar, the craft bounded through the boiling tide ; twice the keel was 
felt to graze the rocky bed, but the strong impulse of the boat’s “ way” 
cunied her through, and soon they floated in the still water within th(j reef. 

“ It shoals fast here,” cried the cockswain. 

“ What’s the depth P” asked Darcy. 

“ Scarcely above three feet. If wc throw over our six-pounder ” 

“ No, no. It’s but wading, after all. Keep your muskets dry, move to- 
gether, and wc shall be the first to touch the shore.” As he said this, he 
sprang over the side of the boat into the sea, and waving his hat above his 
head, began his progress towards the land. Come along, gentlemen, we’ve 
often done as much when salmon-fishing in our owu rivers.” Thus, lightly 
jesting, and encouraging his party, he waded on, with all the seeming care- 
lessness of one bent on some scheme of pleasure. 

The large batteries had no longer the range, but a dreadful lire of •mus- 
ketry was poured in from the heights, and several bravo fellows fell mortally 
wounded, ere the strand was reached. Cheered by the approving shouts of 
thousands from the boats, they at length touched the beach, and wild andi 
disorderly as had been their advance when breasting the waves, no sooner 
had they lauded than discipline resumed its sway, and the words, “ Fall in, 
men,” were obeyed with the prompt precision of a parade. A strong body of 
tirailleurs, scattered along the base of the sand-hills, and through the irregu- 
larities of tlio ground, galled them with a drooping and destructive fire as 
they formed ; nor was it till an advanced party had driven these back, that 
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llctuming the various salutes which greeted him, sat har^- 

neadcd, his silvery hair floating back in the breeze, and*l^^p^y face beam- 
ing with high enthusiasm. 

“ A grand spectacle for an unconcerned eye-witness,** am an oflicer to liis 
neighbour. 

The words reached Darcy’s ears, and he called out, “I differ with you, 
captain. To enjoy all the thrilling ecstasy of this scene a man must have his 
strke on the venture. It is our personal hopes and fears arc necessary in- 
gredients in the exalted feeling. I would not stand on yonder cliff and look 
on, for millions ; but such a moment as this is glorious.” As he spoke, a long 
line of flame ran along the heights, and at the same instant the whole air . 
trembled as the entire batteries opened their fire. The sea hissed and glit- 
tered with round shot and shell; while, in a perfect hurricane, they rained 
on every side. 

The , suddenness of the cannonade, and the confusion consequent on the 
casualties that followed, seemed for a moment to retard the adviince, or, as it 
appeared to the French, to deter thp invading force altogether ; for as they 
perceived some of the boats to lie on their oars, and others withdrawn to the 
assistance of their comrades, a deafening cheer of triumph rang out from the 
batteries, and was heard over the bay. Scarcely had it been uttered when 
the British answered by another, whose hoarse roar bespoke tlic coming ven- 
geance. 

The flotilla had now advanced within a line of buoys laid down to direct 
the iirc, Jiud here giupc and musketry mingled tlicir clattering with the deeper 
thunder of cannon. 

“TJiis is sharp work, gentlemen,” said the Knight, as tlic spray t^vicc 
splashed over the boat, from shot that fell close by. "They’ll liave our 
soon. Do you mark how accurately the shots fall over that line of 

surf 

“Tliat’s a sand-baiik, sir,” said the cocksw^aiii who steered. “Tliere’s 
barely di’aught of water there for hfiavy launches.” 

" 1 perceive there is some shelter yonder beneath that large battery.” 

“Tli(iy can trust tliat spot,” cried ihc cockswain, smiling. "There’s a 
heavy surf there, and no boat coidd live through it. — ^But stay, there is a 
boat about to try it.” Every eye was now turned towards a yawl, wliich, 
with twelve oars, vigorously licaded on through Iho very midst of a broken 
and foani-covcred tract of water, where jets of sea sprang up from hidden 
rocks, and cross currents w’arrcd and contended against each other. 

The hazardous venture was not alone watched by those in the boats, but, 
from the crowning ridge of batteries, from every cliff and crag on shore, won 
derilig enemies gazed on the hardihood of the daring. 
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themselves, not only attacking the flank of the retiring enemy, but seizing 
every opportunity of ground to assail them in front, and retard their flight. 

Ill one of these onslaughts, for such they were, the “Volunteers” became 
incxft’icably entangled with the enemy, and although fighting with the 
dcsi)cration of tigers, volley after volley tore through them; and therrenoh, 
maddened by the loss they had already suiTcred at their hands, hastened to 
finish them by the bayonet. It was <miy by the intervention of the French 
officers, a measure in itself not devoid of peril, that any were spared ; and 
those few, bleeding and mangled, were hurried along as prisoners, the only 
triumph of that day’s battle ! The strange spectacle of an affray in the very 
midst of a retiring column, was seen by the British in pursuit, and the 
memory of this scene is preserved among the incidents of that day’s aciiievo> 
ments. 

Many and desperate attempts were made to rescue the prisoners. The 
Erciicli, however, received the charges with deadly voUeys, and as their flanks 
wer(' now covered by a cloud of tiraiUeurs, they were enabled to continue 
their retreat on Alexandria, protected by the circuitanccs of the ground, 
every point of wliich they had favourably occupied. The battle was now 
over; guns, ammunition, and' stores were all landed; on the heights, the 
English ensign waved triumpliantly ; and, far as the eye could reach, the 
French masses were seen in flight, to seek shelter within the lines of 
Al(^xandi*ia, 

It was a glorious moment as the last column ascended the cliffs, to find 
their gallant comrades masters of the French position in its entire extent. 
Here, now, two. brigades reposed with piled arms, guns, mortars, camp 
equipage, and military chests strewed on every side, all attesting the com- 
plctcuesB of a victory which even a French bulletin could hardly venture to 
disavow. It is perhaps fortunate that, at times like this, the feeling of high 
excitement subdues ail sense of the regret so natural to scenes of suffering ; 
and thus, amid many a sight and sound of woo, glad shouts of trliunph were 
raised, and heartfelt bursts of joyous recognition broke forth as friends met, 
and clasped each other’s hands. Incidents of the battle, traits of individual 
heroism, were recorded on every side: anecdotes then told for the first 
time, to he remembered, many a year after, among the aniiala of regimental 
gloiy I 

Ii is but seldom, at such moments, that men can turn from the theme of 
trii jnph to think of the more disastrous events of the day ; and yet a general 
feeJng of sorrow prevailed on the subject of the brave “Volunteers,” of 
whose fate none could bring any tidings; some asserting that they had all 
fallen to a man on the road leading to Alexandria, others affirming Ihat they 
were carried off prisoners by the French cavalry. 
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A party of light infantry, who had closely followed the enemy till nightfall, 
had despatched some of their wounded to the rear, and by these the news 
came, that, in an open space, beside the high road, the ground was cov^pred 
with bodies in the well-known blue and silver of the “ Volunteers.” One 
only of these exhibited signs of lifc,''^d him they had placed among the 
wounded in one of the carts, and brought back with them. As will often 
happen, single instances of suffering excite more of compassionate pfty than 
wide-spread affliction; and so here. When death and agony were on every 
hand— whole waggons filled with maimed and djdng comrades— a closely- 
wedged group gathered around the dying volunteer, their saddened faces 
betraying emotions that all the terrible scenes of the day liad never evoked. 

“ It’s no use, sir,” said the surgeon to the field-officer who had called him 
to the spot. “ There is internal bleeding, besides this ghastly sabre cut.” 

"Who knows him?” said the officer, looking around; but none made 
answer. “ Can no one tell his name ?” 

There was a silence for a few seconds.; when the dying man lifted his fail- 
ing eyes upwards, and turned them slowly around on the group. A slight 
tremor shook his lips, as if with an effort to speak ; but no sound issued. 
Yet in the terrible eagerness of his features might be seen the working of a 
spirit fiercely struggling for utterance. 

" Yes, my poor fellow,” said the officer, stooping down beside him, and 
taking his hand.- " 1 was asking for your name.” 

A faint smile and a slight nod of the head seemed to acknowledge the 
speech. 

" He is speaking— hush 1 I hear liis voice,” cried the officer. 

An almost inaudible murmur moved his lips — ^then a shivering shook his 
frame— and his head fell heavily back. 

“ What is this P” said the officer. 

" Death,” said the surgeon, with the solemn calm of one habituated to 
such scenes. “ His last words were strange — did you hear them ?” 

“ I thought he said ^Court-martial.’ ” 

The surgeon nodded, and turned to move away. 

“See here, sir,” said a sergeant, as opening tlie dead maft’s coat he drew 
forth a white handkerchief, “the poor fellow was evidently trying to write 
Ills name with his own blood ; here are some letters clear enough. L-e-p, 
and this is an n or m ” 

“ I know him now,” cried another, “This was the volunteer who joined 
us at Malta ; but Colonel Darcy got him exchanged into his own corps. His 
name was Leon^.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TRB FBENOH BETBEAT. 

Let us blow tum to the Knight of Gwynne, who, wounded and bleeding, 
was carried along in the torrent of the retreat. Poor fellow, he had wit- 
nessed *the total slaughter or capture of the gallant band he had so brayely 
led into action but a few hours before, and now, with one ann powerless, 
and a sabre cut in the side, could barely keep up with the hurri^ steps of 
the flying army. 

Prom' the few survivors among liis followers, not one of whom was un- 
wounded, he received every proof of affectionate devotion. If they were proud 
of the gallant old officer as their leader, they actually loved liim like a father. 
The very last incident of tlieir struggle was an effort to cut through the 
closing ranks of the Prcnch, and secure his escape ; and althougli one of the 
volmiteers almost lifted him into the saddle, from which he had tom the rider, 
Darcy would not leave liis comrades, but cried out, " What signifies a prisoner 
more or less, lads ? The victory is ours, let that console us.” The brave 
fellow, who llad perilled Jiis life for his leader, was cut down at the same 
instant. Darcy saw him bleeding and disarmed, and had but time to throw 
him his last pistol, when he Avas driven omvard, and, in the miughid confusion 
of the movement, beheld iiim no more. 

The exasperation of a defeat so totally unlooked for, had made the Prench 
almost skvage in their vindictiveness, and nothing but the greatest efibrts on 
the part of the officers could have saved the prisoners from the criiel ven- 
g^ce of the infuriated soldiery. As it was, insulting epithets, oaths, and 
obnoxious threats, met them at every moment of the halt, and af each new 
success of the British their fury broke out afresh, accompanied by menacing 
gestures, •that seemed to dare and defy every fear of discipline. 

Darcy, Avhom personal considerations were ever the last to influence, siiiilcd 
at these brutal demonstrations, delighted at heart to witness sucli palpable 
evidence of insubordination in the enemy, nor could he, in the very midst ot 
outrages which perilled his life, avoid comparing to his followers the Pi cuch 
troops of former days Avith these soldiers of the Republic. ‘‘ I rememodt- 
them at Quebec,” said he, "under Montcalm. It may be too much to say 
that the spirit of a monarchy had imparted a sense of chivalry to its defenders ; 
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but certainly it is fair to think, that the bloody orgies of a revolutionary 
capital have made a lufiiaii and ruthless soldiery.” 

Nor was thb the only soTU*ce of consolation open, for he beheld on.cvery 
side of him, in the disorder of the force, the moral discouragement of the 
army, and the meagre preparations made for the defence of Alexandria. 
Wounded and weary, he took full note of these various circumstances, and 
made them the theme of encouragement to his companions in captivity. 
"There is little here, lads,” said he, "to make us fear a long imprisonment. 
The gallant fellows, whose watch-fires crown yonder hills, will soon bivouac 
here. All these preparations denote haste and mcificiency. These stockades 
will oiTer faiat resistance, their guns seem in many instances unserviceable, 
and from what we have seen of their infantry to-day, we need never uear the 
issue of a struggle with them.” 

In the brief intervals of an occasional halt, he lost no opportunity of 
remarking the appearance of the enemy’s soldiery — their bearing tind ihoir 
equipment — and openly communicated to his comrades his opinion that, the 
Prcnch army was no longer the formidable force it had been represented to be 
and that the first heavy reverse would be its dismemberment. In all tlic con- 
fidence a foreign language suggests, he spoke his mind freely and without re- 
serve, not sparing the officers in his criticisms, wliicli now and then took 
a form of drollery that drew laughter from the other prisoners. It was 
at the close of some remark of this kind, and while the merriment liad not 
yet subsided, that a Prench major, who had more than once shown interest 
for the venerable old soldier, rode close up to his side and whispered a few 
words of friendly caution in his ear, while by an almost imperceptible gesture, 
he pointed to a group of prisoners who accompanied the Knight’s party, and 
persisted in pressing close to where he walked. These were four dragoons of 
Ilompesch’s regiment, then serving with the British army, but a corps which 
had taken no part in the late action. Darcy could not help wondering 
at their capture, a feeling not devoid of distrust, as he, remarked that neither 
their dress nor accoutrements bore any trace of the fierce struggle, 
their manner exhibited a degree of rude assurance and eflrontery, rather ^an 
the regretful fe;:lings of men taken prisoners. 

Darcy’s attention was not permitted to dwell much more on the cirenm- 
stance, for, at the same instant, the column was halted, in order that the 
wounded might pass on, and'in the sad spectacle that nowprci^ented itself, all 
memory, of bis o\m giiefs was merged. The procession was a long one, and 
seemed .even more so lhau it was; from the frequent halts in front, the road 
being choked up by tumbrels and waggons, all confusedly mixed up in the 
hnny of retreat. Night was now falling fast,, but still there was light enough 
to descry the ghastly looks of the i)oor fellows, suffe.ring in every variety of 
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agony. Some sought vent to their tortures, by shouts and cries of pain; 
others preserved a silence, that seemed from their agonised features an effort 
as dj-caclful as the very wounds themselves; many were already mad with 
suffering, and sang and blasphemed, with shrieks of mingled recklessness and 
misery. What a terrible reverse to the glory of war, and how far deeper into 
the heart do such scenes penetrate than all the triumphs the most successfal 
campaign has ever gathered ! While Darcy still gazed on this sad sight, he 
was gently touched on the arm by the same officer who had addressed him 
before, saying, “There is an English soldier here among the wounded, who 
wishes to speah with you; it is against my orders to permit it, but be brief 
and cautious.” With a motion to a litter some paces in the rear, the officer 
moved -on to his place in the column, nor waited for any reply. 

The Knight lost not a second in profiting by the kind suggestion, but, in 
the now thickening gloom, it was some time before he could discover the 
object of his search. At length ho caught sight of the well-known uniform of 
liis corps — the blue jacket sloshed with silver — as it was thrown loosely over 
tlie figure, and partly over the face of a wounded soldier. Gently removing 
it, he gazed with steadfastness at the pale and bloodless countenance of 
a young and handsome man, * who, with half-closed eyelids, lay scarcely 
breathing before liim. "Do you know me, my poor fellow?” whispered 
Darcy, bending down over him — " do you know me ? For I fedl as if wo 
should know each otlicr well, and had met before this.” The wounded man 
met his glance with a look of kind acknowledgment, but made no effort 
to speak ; a Taint sigh broke from him, as with a tremulous hand he pushed 
back the jacket and showed a terrible bayonet stab in the chest, from which, 
at eacli respiration, the blood welled out in florid rivulets. 

“ Where is the surgeon ?” said Darcy, to the soldier beside the litter. 

"He is here, monsieur,” said a sharp-looking man, who, without coat, and 
with shirt-sleeves tucked up, came hastily forward. 

“Can you look to this poor fellow fop^r” whispered Darcy, while 
pressed into the not unwilling hand of tlui^doctor a somewhat weighty 
purse. ■ * 

“Wc can d(f little more than put a pad on a -vrounded vessel just now,” 
said the •surgeon, as with practised coolness he split up witli a scissors 
the portions of dress around the wound. “ When we have them once housed 
in the hospithl— Parbleu!” cried he, interrupting himself, “this is a 
severe affair.” 

Darcy turned away while the remorseless fingers of the surgeon probed the 
gaping incision, and then whispered low, “ Can he recover ?” 

“ Ah ! mon Dien ! who knows ? There is enough mischief here to kill half 
a squadron ; but some fellows get through anything. If wc had him in a quiet 
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chamber of the Faubourg, with a' good nurse, and all still and tranquil about 
him, there’s no saying; but here, with some seven hundred others— many as 
bad, som#* worse than himself— the chances are greatly against him. Qome, 
however, we’ll do our best for- him.” So saying, he proceeded to pass* liga- 
tures on some bleeding arteries ; and although speakmg rapidly all the whUc, 
his motions were even stUl more quick and hurried. *'How old is he?” 
asked the surgeon, suddenly, as he gazed attentively at the youth. 

“I can’t teU you,” said Darcy. “He belonged to my own corps, and^by 
the lace on his jacket, I see, must have been a Volunteer; but I shame to say 
I don’t remember even his name.” 

“He knows then,” replied the doctor, who, with the shrewd per- 
ception of his craft, watched the working of the sick man’s features.-* “Is’t 
not so?” said he, stooping down and speaking with marked distinctness. 
“ You know your colonel ?” 

A gesture, too faint to be called a nod of the head, and a slight motion of 
the eyebrows, seemed to assent to this question ; and Darcy, whose labouring 
faculties struggled to bring up some clue to the memory of a face he was 
convinced he had known before, was about to speak again, when a mounted 
orderly, with a led horse beside him, rode up to tlie spot, and looking round 
for a few seconds, os if in search of some one, said, 

“The Bi^lish colonel, I believe?” The Knight nodded. “You are to 
mount tliis horse, sir,” continued the orderly, “ and proceed to the head- 
quarters at once.” 

The doctor whispered a few hasty sentences, and while promising to bestow 
his greatest care upon the sick man, assured Darcy that at the head-quarters 
he would soon obtain admission of the wounded Volunteer into the officers’ 
hospital. Partly comforted by this, and partly yielding tb what he knew was 
the inevitable course of fortune, the Knight took a farewell look of his 
follower, and mounted the horse provided for him. •• 

Darcy was too much engrossed by the interest of the wounded soldier’s case 
to think much on what might await himself ; nor did he notice for some tipie 
that they had left the high road by which the troops were marching for 
a narrower causeway, leading, as it seemed, not into, but- at one side of 
Alexandria. It mattered so little to him, however, which way they followed, 
that he paid no further attention, nor was he aware of their progress, till they 
entered a little mud-built village, which swarmed with dogs, and miserablc- 
lookii^,, half-clothed Arabs. 

they call this village?” said the Knight, speaking now for the 
to|j|gte to his guide. 

/ ‘^'Etscher,” replied the soldier; “and hero we halt” At the same 
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moment he dismounted at the door of a low, mean-looking house ; and having 
ushered Darcy into a small room dimly lighted by a lamp, departed. 

The Knight listened to the sharp tramp of the horses* feet as they moved 
away, and, when they had gone beyond hearing, the silence that followed fell 
heavily and drearily on liis spirits. After sitting for some time in expectation 
of seeing some one sent after him, he arose and went to the door, but there 
now stood a sentry posted. He returned at once witliin the room, and partly 
avercome by fatigue, and partly from the confusion of his own harassed 
thoughts, he leaned his head on the table and slept soundly. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur le Colonel,” said a voice at his car, as, some hours 
later in the night, he was awakened from his slumbers. “ You will be pleased 
to follow me.*’ Darcy looked up and beheld a young officer, who stood re- 
spectfully before him ; and though for a second or so he could not remember 
where he was, the memory soon came back, and without a word he followed 
his conductor. 

The officer led the way across a dirty, ill-pavcd court-yard, and entered a 
building beyond it of greater size, hut apparently not less dilapidated than 
that they had quitted. From the hall, which was lighted with a large lanip, 
they could perceive thfough an open door a range of stables filled with 
horses ; at tiie opposite side a door coiTCspondiiig with this one, at which a 
dragoon stood with his carbine on his arm. At a word from the officer the 
soldier moved aside and permitted them to enter. 

The rooni into which they proceeded was large, but almost destit,utc of 
furniture. A common deal tabic stood in the middle, littered with military 
cloaks, swords, and chakos. In one comer was a screen, from behind which 
the only light proceeded, and, with a gesture towards this, the officer motioned 
Darcy to advance, while with noiseless footsteps he liimself withdrew. 

Darcy moved forward, and soon came within the space enclosed by the 
screen, "and in front of an officer in a plain uniform, who was busily engaged 
in writing. Maps, returns, printed orders, and letters lay strewed about him, 
and in the small brazier of burning wood beside him might be seeij the charred 
remains of a great heap of papers. Darcy had full a minute to contemplate 
the figure before him ere he was noticed. The Frenchman was short and , 
muscular, with a thick, bushy head of hair, bald in the centre of tlic heiid. 
His features^ were full of intelligence and quickness, but more unmistakably 
denoted violence of temper, and the coarse nature of one not born to liis pre- 
sent rank, which seemed, at least, that of a field officer. Ilis hands were 
covered with rings, but their shape and colour scarcely denoted that such 
ornaments were native to them. 

‘^Ha—the English Colonel— sit down, sir,” said he to Darcy, pointing to a 
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chair, without rising from his own. Darcy seated himself with the easy com- 
posure of one who felt that in any situation his birth and breeding made him 
unexceptionable company. 

“1 wished to see you, sir. I have received orders, that is,” said he, speak- 
ing, Avith the greatest rapidity and a certain thickness of utterance very 
diflicult to follow, ** to send for you here, and make certain inquiries, your 
answers to which will entirely decide the conduct of the Commander-in-Chicf 
in your behalf. You are not aware, perhaps, how completely you have put 
this in our power?” 

“ I suppose,” said Darcy, smiling, " my condition as a prisoner of war 
mokes me subject to the usual hardships of such a lot ; but I am not aware 
of anything, peculiar to my case, tliat wotdd warrant you in proposing even 
one question which a gentleman and a British officer could refuse to answer.” 

“There is exactly such an exception,” replied the Prencliman, hastily. 
“ The proofs are very easy, and nearer at hand than you think of.” 

“You have oertaualy excited my curiosity, sir,” said the Knight, with com- 
posure; “you will excuse my saying that the feeling is unalloyed by any 
fear.” 

“Wo shall see that presently,” said the French officer, rising and moving 
towards the door of an apartment winch Darcy had not noticed. “Auguste,” 
cried ho, “is that report ready?” The answer was not audible to the Knight. 
But the officer resumed, “ No matter ; it is sufficient for our puri)Osc.” And 
hastily taking a paper from the hands of a subaltern, he retmjned. to liis place 
within the screen. “A gentleman so conversant with our language, it would 
be absurd to suppose ignorant of onr institutions. Now, sir, to make a very 
brief affair of this, yon have, in cpntraveution to a law passed in the second 
year of the Republic, ventured to apply opprobrious epithets to the forces of 
Franco ; ridiculing the maimer, bearing, and conduct of our troops, and in- 
stituting comparisons between the free citizens of a free state and the 
miserable minions of a degraded monarchy. If a Frenchman, your accusation, 
trial, and sentence would have probably been nigh accomplished befpre this 
time. As a foreigner and a prisoner of war 

“ I conclude such ren^ks as I pleased to make were perfectly open to me/’ 
added Darcy, finishing the sentence. 

“Then you adn^.^e charge,” said the Frenchman, eagerly, as if he had 
succeeded in ampping a confession. 

“ So far, ihc expressions of my poor judgment on the effectiveness 

of your its chances against such a force as we have yonder, I am 

not: only pi^kred to avow, hut if you think the remarks worth the trouble of 
Imaring, them.” 

“As a prisoner of war, sir, according to the eighty-fourth article of the 
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Code Militaire, the offence must be tried by a court-martial, one-half of 
whose members shall have the same rank as the accused.” 

*^1 ask nothing better, sir, nor will I ever believe that any man who has 
carried a sword could deem the careless comments of a prisoner on what he 
sees around him a question of crime and punishment.” 

“I would advise you to reflect a little, sir, ere you suffer matters to proceed 

so far. The witnesses against you 

■ “Tlie witnesses !” exclaimed the Knight, in amazement. 

“Yes, sir; four dragoons of a German regiment, thoroughly conversant 
with youi» language and ours, have deposed to the words ” 

“ I avow everything I have spoken, and am ready to abide by it.” 

“ Take care, sir — ^take care.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Darcy, with a look of quiet irony, “but it strikes 
me that the exigencies of your army must be far greater than I deemed them, 
or you had never had recourse to a system of attempted intimidation.” 

“ You arc in error there,” said the Preuclunan. “ It was tlic desire to serve, 
not to injure you, suggested my present course. It remains with yourself to 
show that my iutcrest was not misplaced.” 

“ Let me understand you more clearly. What is expected of me P” 

“The answers to questions, which doubtless every countryman of yours 
and mine could reply to from the public papers, but which, to us here, remote 
from intercourse and knowledge, are matters of slow acquirement.” Wliile 
the Prench ofliccr spoke he continued to search among the papers before him 
for some docfoment, and at length, taking up a small slip of paper, resumed : 
“Por instance, the Mofiiteur assorts that you meditate sending a force from 
India, to cross the Bed Sea and the Dcs^, and menace us by an attack in 
the rear as well as in front. This reads so like a fragment of an Oriental tale, 
that I c|u forgive the smile with which you hear it.” 

“Nay, sir; you have misinterpreted iny meaning,” said the Knight, calmly. 
“ 1 am free to confess I thought this intelligence was no secret. The form of 
our Government, the pubHo discussions of onr Houses, the freedom of our 
Press, arc little^favourable to mystery. If you haye nothing to ask of me 
more difficult to answer than this 

“And ILe expedition of Acre — is this also coixect P” 

“Perfectly ;50. A combined movement, which shall compd you to evacuate 
the country, is in preparation.” * 

“Parbleu! sir,” said the Prenchman, stamping his foot with impatience, 
“ these are somewhat bold words for a man in your situation to one in mine.” 

“I fancy, sir, that circumstance affects the issue I allude to very slightly 
indeed ; even though the ofliccr to whom I adless myself should be General 
Menou, the Commaucler-in-Chicf.” 
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“ And if I be, sir, and if you know it,” said Menou—for it was he— his face 
suffused with auger, “is it consistent with the respect due to my position, 
and to your own safety, to speak thus ?” 

“For the first, sir, idthough a mere surmise on my part, I humbly hope I 
have made no transgression ; for the last, 1 have very little reason to feci any 
solicitude, knowing that if you hurt a hair of my head, that a heavy reprisal 
^^U await such of your own officers as may ^ taken, and the events of 
yesterday may have told you that a contingency of tliis sort is neither im- 
probable nor remote.” 

Menou made no answer to this threatening speech, but with folded arms 
paced the apartment for several minutes. At length he turned hastily round, 
and, fixing his eyes on the Knight, said, with a rude oath, “You arc a 
fortunate man, sir, that you did not hold this lauguage to my predecessor in 
the command. General Kleber would have had you in front of ^peloton of 
gnmadiers within five minutes after you uttered it.” 

“I have heard as much,” said the Knight, with a slight smile. 

Menou rang a bell wliich stood beside him, and an Aidc-de-Camp entered. 

“Captain le Messurier,” said he, in the ordinary tone of discipline, “this 
officer is under arrest. You will, take the necessary steps for his safe keep- 
ing, and his due appearance when summoned before a military tribunal.” 
He bowed to Darcy as he spoke, and, reseating himself at the table, took up 
his pen to write. 

“ At the hazard of being thought very hardy, sir,” said the Knight, as he 
moved towards the door, “ I woxild humbly solicit a favour.” 

“A favour !” exclaimed Menou, staring in stirprise, 

“Yes, sir; it is that the services of a surgeon should be prond^itly 
rendered ” 

“I have given orders on that score aheady. My own medical n^n sLyll 
attend to you.” 

“ I speak not of myself, sir. It is of a Volunteer of my corps, a young 
man wl\o now lies badly wounded ; his case is not without hope, if speedily 
looked to.” 

“He must take his chance with others,” said the General, gruffiy, while he 
made a gesture of leave-taking ; and Darcy, unable to prolong the interview, 
retired. 

“I am soiry^ sir,”^ii^ the Aide-de-Camp, as he went along, “that my 
orders arc peren^tj^ and ypu must, if the state of your health permit, at 
once leave this.” ' 

“ Is it thus yqjjJIpjprisoners of war are treated, sir ?” said Darcy, scornfully, 
“or am I to.hop^for hope 1 do— that tho exception is created especially 
fbrmeP” 
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The oITicer was silent, and althougli the flush of shame was on his cheek, 
the severe demands of duty overcame all personal feeling, and ho did not dare 
to^nswer. 

The Knight was not one of those on whom misfortune can press, without 
eliciting in return the force of resistance, and, if not forgetting, at least com- 
bating, the indignities to which he had been subjected ; he resigned himself 
patiently to his destiny, and after a brief delay, set forth for his journey to 
Akrish, which he now learned was to be the place of his confinement. 


CHAPTEB. XXVII. 

TIDINGS OP THE WOUNDED. 

The interests of our story do not require us to dwell minutely on the 
miserable system of intrigue by which the Erench authorities sought to com- 
promise the life and liononr of a British officer. The Knight of Owyimc was 
committed to the charge of a veteran officer of the Republic, who, though 
dignified with the title of the Governor of Akrish, w as, in reality, invested 
with no higher functions tliaii that of gaoler over the few unhappy prisoners 
whom evil destiny liad thrown into Ercnch hands. 

By an alternate system of cruelty and concession, efforts were daily made 
to entrap Darcy either into some expression of violence or impatience at this 
outrage on all the custom of war, or, induce liim to join a plot for escape, 
submitted to him by those who, apparently prisoners like himself, were in 
reality the spies of the Republic. Sustained by a high sense of his own 
dignity, and not ignorant of the character under wliich revolutionised Franco 
accomplished her triumphs, the Knight resisted every temptatiofl, and in all 
ihe gloom of* this remote fortress — ominously secluded from the world — 
denied |UJcess to any knowledge of passing events— cut off from aU communi- 
cation with his country and his comrades— he never even for a moment forgot 
himself, nor became entangled in the perfidious schemes spread for liis ruin. 
It was no common aggravation of the miseries of imprisonment, to knowtliat 
each day and hour had its own separate machinery of perfidy at work. At 
one moment, he would be offered liberty on the condition of revealing the 
plans of the. expedition; at another, he would be suddenly summoned to 
appear before a tribunal of military law, when it was hinted he would be ar- 
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raigiied for having commanded a force of liberated felons — for in this way 
were the Yolimteera\once designated — in the hope that the insult would 
evoke some, burst of passionate indignation. If the torment' of these ^un- 
ceasing annoyances preyed upon his health and spirits, already harassea by 
sad thoughts of home, the length of time to which the intrigues were pro- 
tracted showed Darcy that the wiles of his enemies had not met success in 
their own eyes, and this gleam of hope, faint and slender as it was, sustained 
him through many a gloomy hour of captivity. 

While the Knight continued thus to live in the long sleep of a prisoner's 
existence, events were hastening to their accomplishmeiTt by which his future 
liberty was to be secured. The viotorious army of Abercrombie liaKi already 
advanced and driven the Erench back beneath the lines of Alexandria.* The 
action whicli ensued was terribly contested, but ended in the complete 
triumph of the British, whose glory was, however, dearly bought by the 
death of their gallant leader. 

The Turkish forces now joined the English imdcr General Hutchinson, 
and a series of combined movements commenced, by which the Ercnch saw 
themselves so closely hemmed in, that no course was open save a retreat 
upon Cairo. 

Whether from the changed fortune of their arms— for the Ercmch had now 
sustained one unbroken series of reverses — or that the efforts to entrap the 
Knight had shown so little prospect of success, the manner of the Governor 
hod, for some time back, been altered much in bis favour, and several yettY 
concessions were permitted, which, in the earlier days of his captivity, were 
strictly denied. Occasionally, too, little hints of the campaign would be 
dropped, and acknowledgments made, 'Hhat Fortune had not been as uni- 
formly favourable to tlie ‘Great Nation’ as was her wont.” These signi- 
ficant confessions- received a striking confirmation, when, at daybreak one 
morning, order arrived for the garrison to abandon the Fort of Akrish, 
and for the prisoners, under a strong escort, to ML back upon Damanhour. 

The movements indicated haste and precipitancy, so much so, indeed, that 
ere the small garrison had got clear of the town, the head of a retreating 
column was seen entering it by the road from Alexandria,' and now no 
longer any doubt remaiiied that the British. had compelled thein^to fall 
hack. 

As the French retired, their forces continued to come up eacb day, and in 
the long conv^j^ wounded; as well as in the shattered condition of gun- 
carriagek^iU||||i[MiSO^> ii^ c^sy to read the signs of a recent defeat. Nor 
was tlxc jflPIr long doubtful to Darcy, for by some strange anomaly of 
hxvamajg&k, the very men who would exaggerate the smallest accident of 
adlH^p bito a victory and triumph, were now just as loud in proclaiming 
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that they had been dreadfully beaten. Perhaps the avowal was compenfiated 
for by the licence it suggest^ to inveigh against the generals, and in the true 
B:^it of a republican army, to threaten them openly with the speedy judg- 
mcMs of the home Government. 

Among those who occasionally halted to exchange a few words or greeting 
with the officer in conduct of the prisoners, the Knight recognised with satis- 
faction the same officer who, in the retreat from Aboukir,liad so kindly sug- 
gested caution to him. At iirst he seemed half fearful of addressing him, to 
speak his gratitude, lest even so much might compromise the young captain 
in the eyes of his countrymen. The hesitation was speedily overcome, how- 
ever, as ttie young Frenchman gaily saluted him, and said, 

"All, mon General, you had scarcely been here to-day if you had but lis- 
tened to my counsels. I told you that the Republic, one and indivisible, did 
not admit criticism of its troops.” 

“I scarcely believed you could slnink from such an ordeal,” said the 
Knight, smiling. 

“Not in the Moniteur, perhaps,” rejoined the Freuohman, laughing. 
“ Yours, however, had an excess of candour, which if only listened to at 
your own head-quarters, might have induced grave enors. 

“ I comprehend,” interrupted Darcy, gaDy catching up the ironical humour 
of the other. “ 1 comprehend, aud you would spare an enemy such an in- 
jurious illusion.” 

“ Just so ; I wish your -army had been equally generous, with all my 
jbeart,” added he, as coolly as before; “here we are in full retreat on 
Cairo.” 

“ On Damanhour, you mean,” said Darcy. 

“Not a bit of it; on Cairo, General.' There’s no need of mincing the 
matter ; we need fear no eavesdropper here. AJi, by-the-by, your German 
friendsbwere retaken, and by a detachment of theii* own regiment, too. We 
saw the fellows shot the morning after the action.” 

“ Now that you are kind enough to tell me what is going forward, perhaps^ 
you could let me know something of my poor comrades, whom ^u took pri- 
soners on thought of the 9th.” 

“ Ye^. They are with few exceptions dead of their wounds, two men ex- 
changed about a week since, and then, what strange fellows your countrymen 
are ! they sent us back a major of br^ade in exchange for a wounded soldier, 
who, when he left our camp, did not seen^ to have life enough to bring him 
across the lines 1” 

“ Did you see him ?” asked Darcy, eagerly. 

“ Yes ; I commanded the escort. He was a young fellow of scarcely inofe 
than foux-and-twenty, and must liave been good-looking, too.” 
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“ Of course you could not tell his name,” said the Knight, despond- 
ing]y. 

No ; I heard it, lioweveri but it has escaped me. There was a curious 
story brought back about him by our brigade-major, and one which, I as^-e 
you, furnished many a hearty laugh at your land of noble privileges and aris- 
tocratic forms.” 

‘‘ Pray let me hear it.” 

“ Ob, I cannot tell you one half of it ; the finale interested the major most, 
because it concerned himself, and this he repeated to us at least a dozCn 
limes. It would seem, then, that tliis youth — a rare thing, I believe, in your 
service — ^was a man of birth, but, according to your happy in^itutions, 
was a man of nothing more, for he was a younger son. Is not that your 
law ?” 

Darcy nodded, and the other resumed. 

“ AVell, in some fit of spleen, at not being bom a year or two earlier, or for 
some love affair with one of your blonde insensibles, or from weariness of 
your gloomy climate, or from any other true British cause of despair, our 
youth became a soldier. Parbleu ! your English chivalry has its own queer 
notions, when it regards the service as a last resource of tlic desperate ! No 
matter, he enlisted, came out here, fought bravely, and was taken prisoner in 
tlie very same attack with yourself ; but, while Fortune dealt hea>ily with 
one hand, she was caressing with the other, for, tlie same week she con- 
demned him to a French prison, she made him a Peer of England, having 
taken off the cider brother, an Ambassador at some Court, 1 believe, by ai 
fever. So gjocs the world. Good and ill-luck battling against each, and one, 
never getting uppermost, without the other, recruiting strength for a victory 
in turn.” 

“ These arc strange tidings, indeed,” said the Knight, musing, “and would 
interest me deeply, if I knew the name of the individual.” • 

“ That I am unfortunate enough to liave forgotten,” said the Frenchman, 
carelessly ; " but 1 conclude he must be a person of some importance, for wc 
heard that the vessel which was to sail with despatches was delayed several 
hours in the bay, to take him back to England.” 

Although the whole recital contained many circumstances which the 
Knight attributed to French misrepresentation of English habitudes, he was 
pi-ofoundly struck by it, and dwelt fondly on the hope, that if the young 
Peer should have served under Jiis command, he would not neglect, on 
arriving in EnghO^to inform his friends of his safety. 

These thou f^ iwmingling with others of his home, and of his son Lionel, 
far away in; i^SStont quarter of the globe, filled his mind as he went, and 
made him deeply over the strange accidents of a life that, opening 
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with every promise, seemed about to close in sorrow’ and uncertainty. Full 
of movement and interest as was the scene around, he seldom bestowed on it 
ev^n a passing glance ; it was an liour of gloomy i-cvcric, and he neither 
ina/ked the long train of waggons with their wounded, the broken and shat- 
tered gun-carriages, or the miserable aspect of tlie cavalry, whose starved 
and galled animals could scarcely crawl. The Knight’s momentary indif- 
ference was interpreted in a very different sense by the ofheer w’ho com- 
manded the escort, and who seemed to suspect that this apathy concealed ti 
shrewd insight into the real condition of the troops and the signs of distress 
and discomfiture so palpable on every side. As, impressed wdth this convic- 
tion, he w*atclicd the old man with ptying curiosity, a smile, faint and fleeting 
cnougb, once crossed Darcy’s features. The Frenchman’s face flushed as he 
beheld it, and he quickly said, 

“ They arc the same troops that landed at the Arabs* Tower, and who carry 
such inscriptions on their standards as these.** He snatched a flag from the 
sergeant beside him as he spoke, and pointed to the proud words embroidered 
there : **Lc Passage dc la Scrivia” — "Lc Passage dc I’lsonzo’* — “Lc Pont 
de Lodi.” Then, in a low, muttering voice, he added, ‘‘But Buonaparte was 
with us then.” 

Had he spoken for hours, the confession of their discontent with their 
generals could not have been more manifest, and a sudden gleam of hope shot 
through Darcy’s breast, to think his captivity might soon be over. 

There was every reason to indulge in this pleasing belief ; disorganisation 
had extended to every branch of the service. An angry correspondence, in 
which even personal cliastisement was broadly hinted at, passed between the 
two officers liighestin command, and this not secretly, but publicly known to 
the entire army. Peculation of the most gross and open kind was practised 
by the commissaries, and as the troops became distressed by w'aiit, they re- 
taliated* by daring breaches of discipline, so that at every parade men stood 
out from the ranks, boldly demanding their rations, and answering the orders 
of the officers by insulting cries of “Bread! bread 1” 

All this while the British were advancing steadily, overcoming each ob- 
stacle in turn, tod with a force whose privations had made no inroad upon 
the strictest discipline; they felt confident of success. The fcwi)risoncrs 
who occasionally fell into the hands of the French, wore all the assurance of 
men who Mt that their misfortunes could not be lasting, and in good- 
humoured raillery bantered the captors on the British beef and pudding 
they would receive, instead of horseflesh, so soon as tho capitulation was 
signed. 

The French soldiers were, indeed, heartily tired of the war ; they were 
tired of the counlay, of the leaders^ whose inOompetenoy, whether real or not» 
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they believed; tired, above all, of absence from Trance, from wliich they felt 
exUed. Each step they retired from tbe coast seemed to them another day’s 
journey from their native land, and they did not hesitate to avow to ^eir 
prisoners, that they bad no wish or care save to return to their country." ^ 

Such was tbe spirit of tbe French anny as it drew near Cairo, than which 
no greater contrast coold exist than that presented by the advancing enemy. 
Let us now return to the more immediate interests of our story, and while 
we beg to corroborate the brief narrative of the French officer, we hope it is 
unnecessary to add that the individual whose suddenly changed fortune IM 
elevated him from the ranks of a simple Volunteer to that of a Peer of Eng- 
land, was our old aequaiutance Dick Forester. 

From the moment when the tidings reached liim, to that in which* he lay 
still suffering from liis wounds, in the richly-furnished chamber of a London 
hotel, the whole train of events through which he had so lately passed, seemed 
like the incoherent fancies of a dream. The excited frame of mind in which 
he became a volunteer with the army, had not time to subside ere came the 
spirit-stirring hour of the landing at Aboukir. The fight, in all its terrible 
but glorious vicissitudes— the struggle in which he perilled liis own life to 
save his leader’s— the moments that seemed those of ebbing life in which he 
lay upon a litter before Darcy’s eyes, and yet unable to speak his name — and 
then the sudden news of his brothei^s death, overwhelming him at once with 
sorrow for his loss — and all the thousand ficeting thoughts of his own future, 
should life be spared him — ^these were enough, and more than enough, to dis- 
turb and overbalance a mind already weakened by severe illness.‘ 

Had Forester known more of his only brother, it is certain that the predo- 
minance of the feeling of grief would have subdued the others, and given at 
least the calm of affliction to his troubled senses. But they were almost 
strangers to each other ; the elder having passed his life almost exclusively 
abroad, and the younger, separated by distance and a long interval of years, 
being a complete straaiger to his qualities and temper. 

Dick Forester’s grief, therefore, was no more than that which ties of so 
close kindred will ever call up, but unmixed with the tender attachment of a 
brother’s love. His altered fortunes had not tlins the strong aUoy of heart- 
felt sorrow to make them distasteM ; but still there was an imrealityin every- 
thing — a vague uncertainty in all his endeavours at close reasoning, wliich 
harassed and depressed him. And when he awoke from each short disturbed 
sleep, it took sevei^llMnutes before he could bring back his memory to the 
last thought of hours. The very title “ my Lord,” so scrupulously 

repeated at each|pwnt, startled him afresh at each moment he heard it ; and 
as he read ovwlie munes of the high and titled personages wliose anxieties 
for his recoup' W made them daily visitors at his hotel, his heairt faltered 
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between the pleasure of flattery, and a deeper feeling of almost scorn for the 
sympatliies of a world that could minister to the caprices of rank what it 
wi< bheld from the real sufferings of the same man in obscurity. His mother 
he had not yet seen, for Lady Ncthcrby, much attached to her eldest son, and 
vain of abilities by which she reckoned on his future distinction, was, herself, 
seriously indisposed. Lord Netherby, however, had been a frequent visitor, 
and had already seen Korestcr several times, although always very briefly, and 
only upon the terms of distant politeness. 

"Although in a state that precluded everything like active exertion, and 
which, indeed, made the slightest effort a matter of peril, Porestcr liad already 
exchanged, more than one communication with the Horse Guards on the sub- 
ject 0^ the Knight’s safety, and received the most steady assurances that his 
exchange was an object on which the authorities were most anxious, and en- 
gaged at the very moment in negotiations for its accomplishment. There were 
two difficulties: one, that no oifleer of Darcy’s precise rank was then a 
prisoner with the British ; and secondly, tliat any very pressing desire ex- 
pressed for his liberation would serve to weaken the force of that conviction 
they were so eager to impress, that ttie campaign was nearly ended, and that 
nothing but capitulation remained for French. 

Forester was not more gratified thga^ J||rprised at the tone of obliging and 
almost deferential politeness which pervaii^ each answer to his applications. 
He had yet to Icam how a vote in the " Lords” can make secretaries civil, 
and under-secrctarics most courteous, and while his few uncertain lines were 
penned with' diffidence and distrust, the replies gradually inducted him into 
that sense of confidence which a few montlis later he was to feci Hke a birth- 
right. 

How far these thoughts contributed to his recovery it would be difficidt to 
say, nor docs it exactly lie in our province to inquire. The likelihood is, that 
the iudneements to live are strong aids to overcome sickness, for, as a witty 
observer has remarked, "There is no such manque de savoir mere as dying at 
four-and-twenty. ^ 

It is very probable Forester experienced all tliis, and that the dreams of 
the future* in vliicli he indulged were not only his greatest, but liis pleasantest 
aid to recovery. A brilliant position, invested with rank, title, fortune, and a 
character for enterprise, are tdl flattering adjuncts to youth, while in tlit: hope of 
succeeding, ^diexc his dearest wishes were concerned, lay a source of lar higher 
happiucss. How to approach this subject again most fittingly, was now the 
constant object of his thoughts. He sometimes resolved to address Lady 
Eleanor, but so long as he could convey no precise tidings of the Knight, this 
would be an ungracious task. Then he thought of Miss Daly, but he did not 
know her address. Ail tliese doubts and hesitations invariably ending in the 
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resolve, that as soon as liis strength permitted he would go over to Ireland, 
and finding out Bickncll, obtain aecurate information as to Lady Eleanor’s 
present residence, and also learn if, without being discovered, he couli in 
any way be made serviceable to the interests of the family. • * 

Perhaps we cannot better convey the gradually dawning conviction of 
his altered fortune on his mind, than by mentioning that while he canvassed 
these various chances, and speculated on their course, he never dwelt on 
the possibility of Lady Netherby’s power to influence his determination. 
In the brief note he received from her each morning, the tone of affectionate 
solicitude for his health was always accompanied by some allusive Innt of the 
“ duties” recovery would impose, and each inquiry after his night’s rest was 
linked with a not less anxious question, as to how soon he might fcljl able 
to appear in public. Constitutionally susceptible of all attempts to control 
him, and from his childhood disposed to rebel against dictation, he limited 
liis replies to brief accounts of his progress, or inquiries after her own health, 
resolved in his heart that now that fortune was his own, to use the 
blessings it bestows according to the dictates of affection and a conscientious 
sense of right, and be neither the toy of a faction nor the tool of a party. 
In Darcy — could ho but sec him once more~he looked for a friend and 
adviser, and whatever the fortune of his suit, he felt that the Knight’s 
counsels should be liis guidance as to the future, reposing not even more 
trust on unswerving rectitude, than on the vast range of his knowledge of 
life, and the common-sense views he could take of the most complex, as of 
the very simplest questions. 

Tt was now some seven weeks after his return, and Forester, for we 
would still desire to call him by the name our reader has known him, was 
sitting upon a sofa, weak and nervous, as the first day of a coiivalesceut’s 
appearance in the drawing-room usually is, when liis servant, having 
deposited on the table several visiting-cards of distinguished inquirers, 
mentioned that the Earl of Netherby wished to pay his respects. Forester 
moved his head in token of assent, and his Lordship soon after entcr.ed. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THB DAWN OF CONVALESCENCE. 

StefpiItg noiselesly over tho carpet, with an air at once animated and re- 
gardful of the* sick man. Lord Nethcrby was at Forester’s side before he 
( 30 uld arise to receive him ; and pressing liim gently down with both liands, 
said, in a voice of most silvery cadence. 

My dear Lord — ^you must not stir for the world— Halford has only per- 
mitted me to see you under the strict pledge of prudence ; and now, how arc 
you ? Ah ! I see — weak and low. Come, yoii must let me speak for you, 
or at least interpret your answers to my own liking. We have so much to 
talk over, it is difficult where to begin.” 

**How is Lady Ncthorby?” said Forester, with a slight hcsital ion, be- 
tween the words. 

“ Still very feeble and very nervous. The shock has been a dreadful one 
to her. You know that poor Augustus was coming home on leave — when — 
— ^wheu this liappcncd.” 

Here his Lordship sighed, but not too deeply, for he remembered that the 
law of primogeniture is the sworn enemy to grief. 

“ There was some talk, too, of his being a sent on special embassy to 
Paris — a very high and important trust — ^and so really the affliction is aggra- 
vated by Ihiiddug what a career was opening to liim. But, as the Dean of 
Walworth beautifully expressed it, * Wc are cut down like flowers of the 
field.’ All!” 

A sigh and a slight wave with a handkerchief, diffusing an odohr of Ean- 
dc-Portugal through the chamber, closed this affecting sentiment. 

" I trust in a day or two I shall be able to sec my mother,” said Forester, 
whose thoughts were following a far more natural channel. “ I can walk a 
little to-day,' and before the end of tho week Halford promises me that I 
shall drive out.” 

“ That’s the very point we arc most anxious about,” said Lord Ncthcrby, 
eagerly ; “we want you, if possible, to take yowr seat in ‘ tho Lords’ next 
week. There is a special reason for it. Rumojur runs that the Egyptian 
expedition will be brought ou for discussion on Thursday next. Somo mal- 
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< 50 ntcnts- are about to disparage the whole business, and, in particular, the 
affair at Alexandria. Ministers are strong enough to resist this attack, and 
even caxry the war back into the enemy’s camp ; but we all think it would 
be a most fortunate moment for you, when making your first appearance in 
the House, to rise and say a few words on the subject of the campaign. 
The circumstances under which you joined — ^your very dangerous wound — 
have given you a kind of prerogative to speak, and the occasion is most 
opportune. Gome, what say you ? Would such an effort be too great ?” 

“ Certainly not for my strength, my Lord, if not for my shame sake ; for 
really 1 should feel it somewhat presumptuous in me, a man who Carried his 
musket in the ranks, to venture on a discussion, far more a defence^ of the 
great operations in which he was a mere unit ; one of those rank and file 
who figured, without other designation, in lists of killed and wounded.? 

“ TJiis is very creditable to your modesty, my dear Lord,” said the old 
Peer, smiling most blandly, but pardon me if 1 say it displays a great 
forgetfulness of your present 'position. Hemembcr that you now belong to 
the Upper House, and that the light of the Peerage shines on the past as on 
the future.” 

By which 1 am to understand,” replied Forester, laughing, that the 
events which would have met a merited oblivion in Dick Forester’s life, are 
to bo remembered with honour to the Earl of Wallincourt.” 

“ Of course they are,” cried Lord Netherby, joining in the laugh. “ If 
an unlikely scion of Royalty ascends the throne, wc look out for the evidences 
of his princely tastes in the sports of his boyhood. Nay, if a clever writer 
or painter wins distinction from tlie world, do we not ‘ try back’ for Ids 
' triumphs at school, or Ids chalk sketches on coach-house gates, to warrant 
the early development of genius ?” 

“ AVell, my Lord,” said Forester, gaily, “ I accept the augury, arid as no- 
thing more nearly concerns a man’s life than the fate of those who have 
shown him friendship, let me inquire after some friends of mine, and some 
relations of yours — ^the Darcys,” ' 

“ Ah, those poor Darcys !” said Lord Netherby, wiping his eyes, and 
heaving a very profound sigh, as though to say that the theme iras one 
far too painful to dwell upon — “theirs is a sad story, a very sad story 
indeed!” 

“Anythmg more gloomy than the loss of fortune, my Lord?” asked 
Forester, WiSi a trembling lip, and a cheek pale as death. Lord Netherby 
stared tol 3 ^ whether the patient’s mind was not beginning to wander. 
That couM bo that thing worse than loss of fortune he had yet to learn 

a^rt^y he had never heard of it. Forester repeated his question. 
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No, no, perhaps not, if you understand by that plirase what I do,” said 
Lord Netherby, almost pettishly. ** If, like me, you take in all the long 
trIlip. of ruin and decay such loss implies: pecuniary distress — moneyed 
difficulties — fallen condition in society — inferior association ** 

“ Nay, my Lord, in the present instance, I can venture to answer for 
it, such consequences have not ensued. You do your relatives scarcely 
justice to suppose it.” 

•“It is very good and very graceful, both, in you,” said Lord Netherby, 
with an almost angelic smile, “to say so. Unfortunately, these are not 
merely speculative opinions on my part. While I make this remark, under- 
stand yie as by no means imputing any blame to them. What could they 
do ? — tliat is the question — ^what could they do P” 

“ I would rather ask of your Lordship, what have they done ? When I 
know that, I shall be, perhaps, better enabled to reply to your question.” 

In all likelihood it was more the manner than the substance of this ques- 
tion which made Lord Netherby hesitate how to reply to it, and at last he 
said : 

“ To say in so many words what they have done, is not so easy. It 
would, perhaps, give better insight into the circumstances were I to say 
what they have not done.” 

“Even as you please, my Lord. The negative charge, then,” said Eo- 
rester, impatiently 

“ Lord Casllereagh, my Lord I” said a servant, throwing open the door, 
for he had already received orders to admit him when he called, though, had 
Forester guessed how inopportune the visit could have proved, he would 
never have said so. 

In the very different expressions of Lord Netherby and the sick man^s 
face, it might be seen how differently they welcomed tlie new arrival. 

Lord Castlcrcagh saluted both with a courteous and cordial greeting, 
and altliough he could not avoid seeing that he had dropped in somewhat 
mal-a-propos, he resolved rather to shorten the limit of his stay thfan render 
it awkward bj any expressions of apology. ,The ^conversation, therefore, 
took tl^t easy, careless tone, in which each could join with freedom. It 
was after a brief pause, when none exactly liked to be the first to speak, 
that Lord Nfitherby observed; 

“ The very moment you were announced, my Lord, 1 was endeavouring 
to pci-suade my young friend here to a line of conduct in -which, if I have 
youi* Ijordship’s co'^operation, I feel I shall be successful.” 

“ Pray let me hear it,” said Lord Castlereagh, gaily, and half intermpting 
what he feared was but the opening of an over lengthy exposition. 
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Lord Netherby was not to be defeated so easily, nor defrauded of a tbeme 
whereupon to expend many loyal sentiments, and so be opened a whole 
battery of arguments on tbe subject of tbc young Peer’s first appearance "In 
the House, and tbc splendid opportunity, as be called it, of a maiden 
speech. 

“I see but one objection,” said Lord Castlereagb, with a well-affected 
gravity. 

“ I see one bundrei” broke in Porester, impatiently. 

" Perhaps my one will do,” rejoined Lord Castlereagb. 

“ Which is — ^if I may take the liberty lisped out Lord Netherby. 

“Tliat there will be no debate on the subject. The motion is, with- 
drawn.” 

“ Motion withdrawn ! — since when ?” 

“ I sec you have not heard the news this morning,” said Lord Castle- 
reagh, who really enjoyed tbe discomfiture of one very vain of possessing 
the earliest intelligence. 

"I have heard nothing,” exclaimed he, with a sigh of despondency. 

** Well, then, I may inform you, that the l^ike has brought us very 
stirring intelligence. The war in Egypt is now over. The French have 
surrendered under the terms of a convention, and a treaty bus been ratified 
that permits their return to France. Hostages for the guarantee of the 
treaty have been already interchanged, and” — ^hcrc he* turned towards Fo- 
rester, and added — “ it will doubtless interest you to hear that your old 
friend the Knight of Gwynne is one of them, an evidence that he is not only 
alive, but in good health also.” 

“ This is, indeed, good news you bring me,” said Forester, with a flashing 
eye and a heightened complexion. "Has any one written? Do Colonel 
Darcy’s friends know of this ?” « 

“ I have myself done so,” said Lord Castlereagb. "Not that I may attri- 
bute the thoughtful attention to myself, for I received his Royal Higlmess’s 
commands on ihe subject. 1 need scarcely say that such a communication 
must be gratifying to any one.” 

" Wliere are they at present ?” said Forester, eagerly. ^ 

" That was a question of some difiiculty to me, and 1 accordingly called 
on my Lord Netherby to ascertain the point. I found he had left home, 
and now have the good fortune to catch him here.” So saying. Lord 
Castlereagb t^k from the folds of a pocket-book a sealed but unaddressed 
letter, and , Sipping a pen in the ink before him, prepared to write. 

Therejjkftfe, indeed, very few occurrences in life which made Lord 
Nctherl^^feel ashamed. He had never been obliged to blush for any 
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solecism in manner, or any offence against high breeding, nor had the even 
tenor of In’s days subjected him to any occasion of actual shame, so that 
the ygnfusion he now felt had the added poignancy of being a new as well 
as a painful sensation. 

" it may seem very strange to you, my Lord,” said he, in a broken and 
hesitating voice ; not but that, on a little reflection, tlic case will be 
easily accounted for ; but — so it is — — really must own — must frankly 
acknowledge— that I am not at this moment aware of my dear cousin’s 
address.” 

If his Lordship had not been too much occupied in watching Lord 
CastleiPcagh’s countenance, he could not have failed to see, and bo struck 
by, the indignant expression of Forester’s features. 

“ How are we to reach them, then, that’s the point ?” said Lord Castlc- 
reagh, over whose handsome face not the slightest trace of passion was 
visible. “ If I mistake not, Gwyniic Abbey they have left many a day 
since.” 

" I think I can lay my hand on a letter. I am almost certain I had one 
from a law-agent, called — called ” 

“ Bickncll, perhaps,” interrupted Forester, blushing between shame and 
impatience. 

“Quite right — you arc quite right,” replied Lord Nethcrby, with a 
significant glance at Lord Castlcrcagh, cunningly intended to draw off 
attention from himself. “ Well, Mr. Bicknell wrote to me a very tiresome 
and complicated epistle about law affairs — motions, rules, and so forth— 
and mentioned at the end that liudy Eleanor and Helen were living in some 
remote village on the nortlieni coast.” 

“ A cottage called the Corvy,” broke in Forester, “ kindly lent to them 
by an ol3 friend, Mr. Bagenal Daly.” 

“ Will that address suffice,” said Lord Casilercagh, " with the name of 
the nearest post-town ?” • 

“ If you will, make me the postman. I’ll vouch for the safe delivery,” 
said Foj^cster, with an animation that made, him flashed and pale within 
the same instant. 

“My dear young friend — my dear Lord Wallincourt 1” exclaimed Lord 
Netherby, laying his hand upon his arm. He said no more; indeed he 
firmly believed the enunciation of his new title must be quite sufficient to 
recal him to a sense of due consideration for himself. 

“ You are scarcely strong enough, Dick,” said Lord Castlereagb, coolly. 
“It is a somewhat long journey for an invalid, and Hdford, I’m sure, 
wouldn’t agree to it,” 

VOL. II. Q 
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rm quite strong enough/' said Porester, rising and pacing the room 
' with an attempted vigour that made his debility seem still more remark- 
able; “if not to-day, I shall be to-morrow. The travelling, besides,,^! 
serve me— cha^ige of air and scone. More than all, I am determined on 
doing it.” 

“Not if I refuse you the despatches, I suppose?” said Lord Castle- 
rcagh, laughing. 

“ You can scarcely do tliat,” said Eorester, fixing his eyes steadfastly *on 
him. “Your memory is a bad one, or you must recollect sending me 
down once upon a time to that family On an errand of a different nature. 
Don’t you think you owe an ammide to them and to me ?” 

“ Eh ! what was that ? I should like to know what you allude to,” said 
Lord Netherby, whose curiosity became most painfully eager. 

"A little secret between Dick and myself,” said Lord Castlercagh, 
laughing, “ To show I do not forget wliich. I’ll accede to his present re- 
quest, always provided that he is equal to it.” 

Oh, as to that ” 

“ It must be ‘ Halfordo non obstante,’ or not at all,” said Lord Castle- 
reagli, rising. “Well,” continued he, as he moved towards the door, “I’ll 
see the doctor on my way homeward, and, if he incHno to the safety of the 
exploit, you shall hear from me before four o’clock. I’ll send you some ex- 
tracts, too, from the official papers, such as may interest your friends, and 
you may add ‘ hien des chosea de ma part, in the way of civil speeches and 
gratulation.” 

Lord Netherby bad moved towards the window as Lord Castlercagh 
withdrew, and seemccUmore interested by tlic objects in the street than 
anxious to renew the interrupted conversation. 

Eorester — if one were to j\idge from his preoccupied expression — appeared 
oquiilly indifferent on the subject, and both were silent. Lord Netherby at 
last looked at his watch, and, with an exclamation of astonishment at the 
lateness of the hour, took up his hat. Eorester did not notjee the gesture, 
for his mind had suddenly become awake to the indelicacy, to say no worse, 
of leaving London for a long journey without one effort to see his* mother. 
A tmgliug feeling of shame burned in his check and made bis heart beat 
faster, as he said, “ I think you have your carriage below, my Lord ?” 

Yes,” replied Lord Netherby, not aware whether the question might 
portend something agreeable or the reverse. 

“If you’ll permit me. I’ll ask you to drive me to Berkeley-square. I 
think the air and motion wiU benefit me ; and perhaps Lady Netherby will 
see me.” 
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“Delighted — charmed to see you— my dear young friend,” said Lord 
Netherby, who having, in his own person, some experience of the sway and 
infl>jience her ladyship was habituated to exercise, calculated largely on the 
effect of an interview between her and her son. “I don’t believe you 
could possibly propose anything more gratifying nor more likely to serve 
her. She is very weak and very nervous ; but to see you will, I know, be 
of immense service. Fm sure 'you’ll not agitate her,” added he, after a 
p^use. If the words had been “ not contradict,” they would have been 
nearer his meaning. 

" You may trust me, for both our sakes,” said Forester, smiling, “ By- 
thc-by^you mentioned a letter from a law-agent of the Darcys, Mr. Bickncll; 
was it expressive of any hope of a favourable termination to the suit, or did 
he opine that the case was a bad one. ?” 

“ If I remember aright, a very bad one ; bad, from the deficiency of evi- 
dence — ^worse, from the want of funds to carry it on. Of course, I only 
speak from memory, and the epistle was so cramp, so complex, and with such 
a profusion of detail intermixed, that I could make little out of it, and retain 
even less. I must say that, as it was written without my cousin’s know- 
ledge or consent, I paid no attention to it. It was, so to say, quite unau- 
thorised.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed ForiiteiS'i in an accent whose scorn was mistaken 
by the hearer, as he resumed. 

“ Just so ; a mere lawyer’s I'use, to carry on a suit. lie proposed, I own, 
a kind of security for any advance I should make, in the person of Miss Daly, 
whose property, amounting to some three or four thousand pounds, was to 
be given as security ! There always is some person of this kind on these 
occasions — some tame elephant — to attract the rest : but I paid no attention 
to it. The only thing, indeed, I could learn of the lady was, tlmt she had 
a fire-eating brother who paid bond debts with a pistol, and small ones with 
a horse.whip.” 

“ I know hj[r. Daly and his sister,, too. He is a most honourable and 
high-minded gentleman ; of her, I only needed to *hear the trait your Lord- 
ship has just mcjitioned, to say that she is worthy to be his sister in every 
respect.” 

“ I was not aware that they were acquaintances of yours.” 

“ Friends, my Lord, would better express the relationship between us ; 
friends, firm and true, I sincerely believe them. Fray, if not indiscreet, 
may I ask the date of this letter P” 

“ Some day of June last, 1 think. The' case was to come on for trial 
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next November in Westport, and it was for funds to cany on the suit, it 
would seem, they were pressed/* 

“ You didn’t hear a second time ?” 

** No, I’ve told you tliat I never answered this letter. I was quite will- 
ing, I am so at this hour, to be of any service to my dear cousin. Lady 
Eleanor Darcy, and to aid her to the fullest extent ; but, to prosecute a 
hopeless lawsuit, to throw away some thousands in an interminable Equity 
investigation — to measure purses, too, against one of the richest men in 
Ireland, as I hear their antagonist is — this, I could never think of.” 

“ But who has pronounced this claim hopeless ?” said Forester, impa- 
tiently. 

A cold shrug of the shoulders was all Lord Netherby’s reply. 

“Not Miss Daly, certainly,” rejoined Forester, “ who was willing to peril 
everything she possessed in the world upon the issue.” 

The sarcasm intended by this speech was deeply felt by Lord Nctlicrby, 
as with an unwonted concession to ill-humour, he replied, 

“ There is nothing so courageous as indigence !” 

“ Better never be rich, then,” cried Forester, “ if cowardice be the first 
lesson it teaches. But I think better of affluence than tliis. I saw that 
same Knight of Gwynne when at the head of a princely fortune, and I never, 
in any rank of life, under any circumstances, saw the qualities which grace 
and adorn the humblest, more eminently displayed.” 

" I quite agree with you ; a more perfectly conducted household it is im- 
possible to conceive.” 

" I speak not of his retinue, nor of his graceful hospitalities, my Lord, 
nor even of his generous munificence and benevolence; these arc rich men’s 
gifts everywhere. I speak of Ids trusting, confiding temper ; the hopeful 
trust he entertained of something good in men’s natures at the moment he 
was smarting from their perfidy and ingratitude ; the forgiveness towards 
those that injured, the unvarying kindness towards those that forgot him.” 

“ I declare,” said Lord Netherby, smiling, " I must interdict a con- 
tinuance of this panegyric, now that we have arrived, for you know Colonel 
Darcy was a first love of Lady Netherby.” 

Nothing but a courtier of Lord Netherby’s stamp could have made such 
a speech, and while Forester became scarlet with shame and anger, a new 
light suddenly broke upon him, and the rancour of his mother respecting 
the Knight and his family were at once explained. 

“ Now.totmnounce you,” said Lord Netherby, gaily; “let that be my 
task.” And so sayings he lightly tripped up the stairs before Forester. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A BOUDOIR. 

WiiEU^ having passed through a suite of gorgeously furnished rooms, 
Fdrester entered the dimly-lighted boudoir where his lady-mother reclined, 
his feelings were full of troubled emotion. The remembrance of the last 
time he had been there was present to his mind, mingled with anxious 
fears as to his approaching reception. Had he been more conversant with 
the “ world,” he needed not to have suffered these hesitations. There are 
few conditions in life between which so wide a gulf yawns, as that of the 
titled heir of a liouse and the younger brother. He was, then, as little 
prepared for the affectionate greeting that' met him, as for the absence of 
all trace of illness in her Ladyship’s appearance. Both were very grateful 
to his feelings as he drew his chair beside her sofa, and a soft remembrance 
of former days of happiness stoic over his pleased senses. Lord Nelherby, 
with a fitting consideration, had left them to enjoy tliis interview alone, and 
thus their emotions were unrestrained by the presence of the only one w'ho 
had witnessed their parting. Perhaps, the most distinguishing trait of the 
closest affection is, that the interruptions to its course do hot involve the 
misery of reconciliation to enable us to return to our own place in the 
heart ; but that the moment of grief, or anger, or doubt, over, wc feel that 
we have a right to resume our influence in the brerist whose thoughts have 
so long mingled w'ith our own. The close tics of filial and parental love 
are certainly of this nature, and it must be a stubborn heart whose instincts 
do not tend t 9 that forgiveness which as much blots out as it ]5ardons past 
errors. Such was not Lady Netherby’s. Pride of station, the ambition of 
leadership in ccHain circles, had so incorporated themselves with the better 
dictates of her mind, that she rarely, if ever, permitted mere feeling to 
influence her $ but if, for a moment, it did get the ascendancy, her heart 
could feel as acutely as though it had been accustomed to such indulgence. 
In a word, she was as affectionate as the requirements of her rank per- 
mitted— oh! this Rank— this Rank! how do its conventionalities twine and 
twist themselves round our natures till love and friendship are actually 
subject to the cold ordinance pf a feshion ! How many hide the dark spots 
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of their heart behind the false screen they cair their “Hank!” The rich 
man, in the Bible, clothed in his purple, and faring sumptuously, was but 
acting in conformity with his “Hank!” — nay, more, he was charitable as 
became his “ Rank,” for the poor were fed with the crumbs from his 
table. 

Forester was well calculated by natural advantages to attract a mother’s 
pride. He was handsome and well-bred, had even more than a fair share 
of abilities, which gained credit for soinetliiug higher from a native quick- 
ness of apprehension, and even already, the adventurous circumstances of 
his first campaign had invested liis character with a degree of interest that 
promised well for his success in the world. If her manner to him was then 
kind and aflcctionatc, it was mingled also with something of admiration, 
which her woman’s heart yielded to the romantic traits of the youth. 

She listened with eager pleasure to the animated description he gave of 
the morning at Aboukir, and the brilliant panorama of the attack, nor was 
the enjoyment marred by the mention of the only name that could have 
pained licr, the last words of Lord Nctlicrby having sealed Forester’s lips 
with respect to the Knight of Gwyime. 

The changeful fortunes of his life as a prisoner were mingled with the 
recital of the news by which his exchange was elTectcd, and this brought 
back once more the subject by which their interview was opened— the deatli 
of his elder brother. Lady Nethcrby perliaps felt slie had done enough for 
sorrow, for she dwelt but passingly on the theme, and ratlier addressed 
herself to the future which was now about to open before her remaining 
son, carefully avoiding, however, tho slightest phrase that should imply 
dictation, and only seeming to expi'css the natural expeetatiou “ the world ” 
had fonned of wliat his career shoidd be. 

“ Lord Netherby tells me,” said slie, “ that tho Duko of York will, in all 
likelihood, name you as an extra aidc-dc-camp, in which case you probably 
would remain in tiie service. It is an honour that could not well be 
declined.” 

I scarcely like to form fixed intentions which have no fixed founda- 
tions,” said Forester ; “ but if I might give way to my own wishes, if would 
be to indulge in perfect liberty — ^to Imv© no master.” 

“ Nor any mistress either, to control you, for some time, I suppose,” 
rejoined she, smili^, as if carelessly, but watching how her w^ords were 
taken. Forester ji||ieoted to partake in the laugh, but could not conceal a 
slight degree o|.Mlfasioii. Lady Netherby was too clever a tactiedan. to 
let ev^^|Lm<^|mary awkwardness interrupt the interview, and resumed : 
" You^Srliewadfully worried by all the ‘Idonising’ in store for you, Fm 
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certain ; you are to be feasted and feted to any extent, and will be fortunate 
if the grutulations on your recovery do not brink back your illness.” 

• I shall get away from it all, at once,” said Forester, rising, and walking 
up Add down, as if the thought had suggested the impatiemt movement. 

^^You cannot avoid presenting yourself at the levee,” said Lady Netherby, 
anxiously, for already a dread (jf her son’s wilful tiunper came over her. 
“ His Hoyal Highness’s inquiries after you do not leave an option on this 
mjitter.” 

" What if I’m too ill?” said he, doggedly ; “what if I should not be in 
town?” , 

But wliere else could you be. Bichard ?” said she, with a resumption 
of her old imperiousin^ss of tone and manner. 

“ In Ireland, madam,” said Forester, coldly. 

“ In Ireland ! And why, for any sake, in Ireland ?” 

Forester hcsilatiid, and grew scarlet ; he did not know whether to evade 
inquiry by a vague reply, or at once avow his sc'crct dcterminalion. At 
Icngtii, with a faltering, uncertain voice, he said : “ A matter of business 
will bring me to that country ; 1 have already conversed with Lord Castle- 
reagh on the subject. Lord 'Netherby was prirscui.” 

“I am sure he could never concur — I’m certain.” So far her Ladyship 
liad proceeded, when a sudden fear cames over her that she liad ventured 
loo far, and, turning hastily, she rang the bell beside her. “ Davenport,” 
said she 1 o the grave-looking groom of the chambers, who as instantaneously 
appeared, “ is my Lord at home ?” 

“ His Lordship is in the library, iny Lady.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“ No, my Lady, a gentleman from Ireland is witli his Lordsliip.” 

“ A gentleman from Ireland!” repealed she, half aloud, as though the 
very mention of that country were destined to pci'secute her ; then quickly 
added, “ Say l.wisli to speak with him here.” 

The’ servant bowed and withdrew ; and now a perfect silcnca reigned in 
the aportraciu. Forester felt that he had gone too far to retreat, even 
were ho so disposed, and although dreading nothing more than a “ scene,” 
awaited, without speaking, the course of events. As much yielding to an 
iiivoluntai’y impatience as to relieve the awkwardness of the interval, he 
arose and walked into the adjoining drawing-room, carelessly tossing over 
books and prints upon the tables, and trying to affect an case he was very 
far from experiencing. 

It was while he was thus engaged that Lord Nctlierby entered the 
boudoir, and seeing her Ladyship alone, was about to speak in his usual 
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tone, when, at a gesture from her, he was made aware of Forester’s vicinity, 
and hastily subdued liis voice to a whisper. Whatever the nature of the 
tidings which, in a hurried and eager tone, his Lordship retailed, licr 
manner on hearing evinced mingled astonishment and delight, if the word 
dare be applied to an emotion whose source was in anything rather than an 
amiable feeling. 

“ It seems too absurd — too monstrous in every way,” exclaimed she, at 
the end of an explanation which took several minutes to recount. A^d 
why address himself to you ? That seems also inexplicable.” 

"This,” rejoined Lord Nctherby, aloud — “this w^as his own inspiration. 
He candidly acknowledges that no one either counselled or is even awerc 
of the step he has taken.” 

“Perhaps the a propos may do us good service,” whispered she, with a 
glance darted at the room where Forester was now endeavouring, by hum- 
ming ail air, to give token of his vicinity, as well as assume an air of in- 
difference. 

“ I thought of that,” said Lord Netherby, in the same low voice. 
“ Would you see him ? A few moments w'ould be enough.” 

Lady Netherby made no answer, but with closed eyes and compressed 
lips seemed to reflect deeply for several minutes. At last she said, “ Yes, 
let him come. I’ll detain Richard in the drawing-room ; he shall hear 
everything that is said. If I know anything of him, the insult to liis pride 
will do far more than all our arguments and entreaties.” 

“Don’t chiU my little friend by any coldness of manner,” said his 
Lordship, smiling, as lie moved towards the door ; “ I have only got him 
properly thawed within the last few minutes.” 

“ My dear llicliard,” said she, as the door closed after Lord Netherby, 
“ I must keep you prisoner in the drawdng-rooin for a few minutes, .\vliilc I 
receive a visitor of Lord Netherby ’s. Don’t close the doors ; I can’t en- 
dure heat, and this room becomes insupportable without a slight current of 
air. Besides, there is no secret, I fancy, in the communication. As well 
as I understand the matter, it docs not concern us ; but Netherby is 
always doing some piece of silly good-nature, for which no one shanks 
him !” 

The last reflection was half soliloquy, but said so that Forester could and 
did licar every word of it. While lier Ladyship, therefore, patiently 
awaited the arrival of her visitor in one room, Forester threw himself into 
a chair, and taking up a book at hazard, endeavoured to pass the interval 
Virithout farther thought about the matter. 

Sitting with his back towards the door of the boudoir. Forester acci- 
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dentally had placed himself in such a position, that a large mirror between 
the windows reflected to him a considerable portion of the scene within. It 
\yas then with an amount of astonishment far above ordinary, that he 
beheld the strangc-looking figure who followed Lord Netherby into the 
apartment of his mother. He was a short, dumpy man, with a bald head, 
over w'hicli the long hairs of either side were studiously combed into an in- 
gciiiou,s kind of network, and meeting at an angle above the cranium, 
l(joked like the uncovered rafters of a new house. Two fierce -looking grey 
eyes tliat seemed ready for fun or malice, rolled and revolved unceasing^ 
over the. various decorations of the chamber, while a large thick-lipped 
luojilh, slightly opened at either end, vouched for one who neglected no 
palpable occasion for sclf-iudulgencc or enjoyment. There was, indeed, 
throughout his appearance, a look of racy satisfaction and contentment, that 
consorted but ill with his costume, which was a suit of deep mourning ; his : 
clothes liaving all the gloss and shine of a recent domestic loss, and made, - 
as seems something to be expected on these occasions, considerably too 
large for him, as though to imply that the defunct should not be defrauded 
ill the full measure of sorrow. Deep crape weepers encircled his arms to 
the, cDiows, and a very banner of black hung mournfully from. his hat. 

“ Mr. ” Hero Lord Netherby hesitated, forgetful of his name. 

“Dempsey, Paul Dempsey, your Grace,” said the little man, as, stepping 
forward, he performed the salutation before Lady Netlierby, by which hfe 
M as accustomed to precede an invitation to dance. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Dempsey. I liave just briefly mentioned to her 
Lady ship the circumstances of our interesting conversation, and with your , 
permission will proceed with my recital, begging, that if I fall into any 
error, you will kindly set me right. This will enable Lady Netherby, who 
is still ^n invalid, to support the fatigue of an interview, wlicrein her advice 
and counsel will be of great benefit to us both.” 

Mr. Dempsey bowed several times, not sorry, perhaps, that in such an 
awful presence he was spared the office of chief orator. 

1 told } o*u, my dear,” said Lord Netherby, turning towards her Lady- 
ship, “ that this gentleman has for a considerable time back enjoyed the 

pleasure of intimacy with our worthy relative. Lady Eleanor Darcy ** 

The fall of a heavy book in the adjoining room interrupted his Lordship, 
between whom and Lady Netherby a most significant interchange of glances 
took place. He resumed, however, without a pause — 

“ Lady Eleanor and her accomplished dauglitcr. H the more urgent 
question were not now before us, it would gratify you much to learn, as I 
have just done, the admirable patience she has exhibited under the severe 
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trials slic has met — the prolbuud insight she oljtaiued into the condition, 
hopeless as it proves to be, of their unhappy circumstances — and the re- 
signation in which, submitting to changed fortune, she not only has, at once, 
abandoned tlic modes of living she was liabituatcd to, bij.t actually descended 
to what lean fancy must have been the hardest inilictionof all — vulgar com- 
panionship, and the society of a boarding-house.” 

“ A most respectable establishment, though,” broke in Paul; “Fumbally’s 
is well known all over Ulster ” 

A very supercilious smile from Lady Nctherby cut short a panegyric 
Mr. Dempsey would gladly have extended. 

“ No doubt, sir, it was the best thing of the kind,” resumed his Lor/l- 
ship ; “ but remember who Lady Eleanor Darcy was ; ay, and is. Think of 
the station she had always held, and then fancy her in daily intercourse with 
those people ” 

“ Oh ! it is very horrid, indeed,” broke in Lady Nethcrby, leaning back, 
and looking overcome even at tlic bare conception of the enormity. 

“ The little miserable notorieties of a lishing village ” 

“ Coleraine, my Lord-— Coleraine,” cried Dcm[)scy. 

** Well, be it so. What is Coleraine ?” 

A very thriving town on the river Jiaun, witli a smart trade in yarn ; 
two breweries, three meeting-houses, a pound, and a Sunday-school,” re- 
pealed Paul, as rapidly as though reading from a volume of a topograpliical 
dictionary. 

“ All very commendable and deliglitful institutions, on which I beg hear- 
tily to offer my congraiulatious ; but, you will allow me to remark, scarcely 
enough to coinpen.satc for the accustomed appliances of a residence at 
Gwyiine Abbey. But 1 sec we arc trespassing on Lady Nctlicrby's strength. 
You seem faint, my dear.” 

“ It’s nothing — it will pass over in a moment or so. This sad account of 
these poor people lias distressed me greatly.” 

“Well, then, wc must hasten on. Mr, Dempsey became acquainteil with 
our poor friends in this their exile; and although from his" delicacy aii.l 
good taste he will not dwell on the circumstance, it is quite clear to iiu;, has 
shown them many attentions ; I might use a stronger word, and say — kind- 
nesses,” 

“ Oh ! by Jove, I did nothing. I could do nothing ” 

“ Nay, sir, you arc unjust to yourself; the very intentious by which you 
set out on your present journey, are the shortest answer to that question. 
It would appear, my dear, that my fair rcktive', Miss Darcy, has not for- 
feited the claim she possessed to great beauty and attraction ; for here, in 
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the gentleman before ns, is an evidence of their existence. Mr. Dempsey, 
who ‘never told his love,’ as the poet says, waited in submission himself for 
the liour of his changing fortune ; and until the death of his mother ” 

“ No, my Lord ; my uncle. Bob Dempsey, of Dempsey’s Grove.” 

“ His uncle, I mean. Mr. Dempsey, of Dempsey’s Hole.” 

“ Grove — Dempsey’s Grove,” interpolated Paul, reddening. 

“ Grove, I should say,” repeated Lord Netherby, unmoved. “By which 
h« has succeeded to a very comfortable independence, and is now in a posi- 
tion to make an offer of his hand and foitune.” 

“ Under the conditions, my Lord — under the conditions,” whispered 
Paul-,,. • 

“I have not forgotten them,” resumed Lord Netherby, aloud. “It 
would be ungenerous not to remember them, even for your sake, Mr. 
Dempsey, seeing how much my poor, dear relative. Lady Eleanor, is bent on 
prosecuting this unhappy suit, void of all hope, as it seems to be, and not 
having any money of her own ” 

“ Ileady money— cash,” interposed Paul. 

“So I mean — ready money to make the advances necessary — Mr. 
Dempsey wishes to raise a certain sum by loan, on the security of his pro- 
perty, which may enable the Darcys to proceed with their claim ; this deed 
to be executed on his marriage with Miss Darcy. Am I correct, sir?” 

“ Quite correct, my Lord ; you’ve only omitted, that, to save expensive 
searches, lawyers’ fees, and other devilments of the like nature, that your 
Lordship should advance the blunt yourself?” 

“ I was coming to that point. Mr. Dempsey opines that, taking the in- 
terest it is natural we should do in our poor friends, he lias a kind of claim 
to make this proposition to us. He is aware of bur relationship— mine, I 
mean— ^-o Lady Eleanor. She spoke to you, I believe, on that subject, Mr. 
Dempsey ?” 

“ Not exactly to «»e,” said Paul, hesitating, and recalling the manner in 
which he became cognisant of the circumstance ; “ but I heard* her say that 
Jtfur ^jOJ^dship was under very deep obligation ta her own father — that you 
were, so to say, a little out at elbows once, very like myself, before Bob 
died, and thfit, then-; — ” 

“ We aJl lived together like brothers and sisters,” said Jus Lordship, red- 
dening. “ I’m sure I can’t forget how happily the time went over.” 

“ Then, Lady Eleanor, I presume, sir, did not advert to these circum - 
stances as a reason for your addressing yourself to Lord Netherby ?” said 
her Ladyship, with a look of stent severity. 
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“ Why, my Lady, she knows nothing about my coming here. Lord bkss 
us 1 1 wouldn’t have told her for a thousand pounds 

“ Nor Miss Darcy either ?’* 

" Not a bit of it ! Oh, by Jove I if you think they’re not as proud as ever 
they were, you are much mistaken ; and, indeed, on this very same subject 
I lieard her say that nothing would induce her to accept a favour from your 
Lordship, if even so very improbable an event should occur as your offering 
one.” 

“ So that we owe the honour of your visit to the most single-minded of 
motives, sir,” said Lady Netherby, whose manner had now assumed all its 
stateliness. * - * 

“ Yes, my Lady, I came as you see — ^Dempsius cum Dempsio — so that if 
I succeed, I can say, like that fellow in the play, ‘ Alone, I did it.’ ” 

Lord Netherby, who probably felt that the intciwiew had lasted sufficiently 
long for the only purpose lie had destined or endured it, was now becoming 
somewhat desirous of terminating the audience, nor was his impatience 
allayed by those sportive sallies of Mr. Dempsey in allusion to his own 
former condition as a dependent. 

At length he said, “ You must be aware, Mr. Dempsey, that this is a 
matter demanding much time and consideration. The Knight of Gwynne is 
absent. 

‘‘ That’s the reason there is not an hour to lose,” interposed Paul. 

I am at a loss for your meanuig.” 

“ I mean, that if he comes home before it’s all settled, that the game is up. 
He would never consent. I’m certain.” 

“ So you think that the ladies regard you with more favourable eyes ?” 
said her Ladyship, smiling a mixture of superciliousness and amusement. 

“ I have my own reasons to think so,” said Paul, with great composure. 

“ Perhaps you take too hopeless a view of your case, ’sir,” resumed Lord 
Netherby, blandly ; “ I am, unhappily, very ignorant of Irish family rank ; 
but I feel assured that Mr. Dempsey, of Dempsey’s Hole 

“ Grove — ^Dempsey’s Grove,” said Paul, with a look of anger. 

“ I ask your pardon, humbly — I would say of Dempsey’s Grove — ^might 
be an accepted suitor in the very highest quarters. At all events, from news 
1 have heaid^ this morning, it is more than likely that the Knight will be in 
London before many weeks, and I dare not assume either the responsibility 
of favQUiklgyour views, or incurring his displeasure by an act of interference. 
I Ladyship concurs with me.” 

>^8pl^ctly. The case is really one wtich, however we may, and do, feel 
.Ifill’flpHiest interest in, lies quite beyond our inllueuce or control,” 
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“ Mr. Dempsey may rest assured that, even from so brief an acquaintance, 
we have learned to appreciate some of his many excellent qualities of head 
and Ijeart.” 

Lady Netherby bowed an acquiescence cold and stately ; and his Lordship 
rising at the same time, Paul saw that the audience drew to a close. He 
arose then slowly, and with a faint sigh — for he thought of his long and 
dreary journey, made to so little profit. 

•“ So I may jog back again as I came,” muttered he, as he drew on his 
gloves. “ Well, well. Lady Eleanor knew him better than I did. Good 
moming,*my Lady. I hope you are about to enjoy better health. Good-by, 
my Lord.” 

“ Do you make any stay in town, Mr. Dempsey ?” inquired his Lordship, 
in that bland voice that best became him. 

“’Till I pack my portmanteau, my Lord, and pay my bill at the ‘Tavi- 
stock’ — not an hour longer.” 

“ I’m sorry for that. I had hoped, and Lady Netherby also expected, we 
should have had the pleasure of seeing you again.” 

“ Very grfiteful, my Lord ; but I see how the land lies as well as if I was 
here a mouth.” And with this significant speech Mr. Dempsey repeated his 
salutations and withdrew. 

“ What presumption !” exclaimed Lady Netherby, as the door closed be- 
hind him. “ But how needlessly Lady Eleanor Darcy must have lowered 
herself to incur such acquaintanceship 1” 

Lord Netherby made no reply, but ^vc a glance towards the still open 
door of the drawing-room. Her Ladyship understood it at once, and said, 

“ Oh, let us release poor Richard from his bondage. Tell liim to come, 
in.” 

Lorcr*Netherby walked forward; but scarcely had he entered the draw- 
ing-room, when he called out, “ He’s gone !” 

“Ggne! when? — how?” cried Lady Netherby, ringingdhe bell. “Did 
you see Lord, Wallincourt when he was going, Davenport?” asted she, at 
once ^snming her own calm deportment. 

“ Yes, my Lady.” 

“ I hope he took the carriage.” 

“ No, my Lady, his Lordship went on foot.” 

“ That will do, Davenport. I don’t receive to-day.” 

“ I must hasten after liim,” said Lord Netherby, as the servant withdrew. 
“We have, perhaps, incurred the very hazard we hoped to obviate.” 

“ I half feared it,” exclaimed Lady Netherby, gravely ; ” lose no time, 
however, and bring him to dinner ; say that I feel very poorly, and that his 
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society will cheer me greatly ; if he is unfit to leave the house, stay with 
him ; above all things, let him not be left alone/’ 

Lord Nctherby hastened from the room, and his carriage was soon heard 
at a rapid pace proceeding down the square. 

Lady Nctherby sat with her eyes fixed on the carpet, and her hands 
cksped closely, lost in thought. “ Yes,” said she, half aloud, “ there is a 
fate in it ! This Lady Eleanor may have her vengeanee yet 
It was about an hour after tliis, and while she was still revolving her ovni^ 
deep thoughts, that Lord Netherby re-entered the room. 

Well, is he here P” asked she, impatiently. 

"No, lie’s oif to Ireland; the very moment he reached the hotel he 
ordered four horses to liis carriage, and while his servant packed some 
trunks, he liimself drove over to Lord Castlereagh’s, but came back almost 
immediately. They must have used immense despatch, for Long told me 
that they would be nigh Barnet when I called.” 

" He’s a true Wallkicourt,” said her Ladyship, bitterly. " Their family 
motto is ‘Bash in Danger,’ and they have well deserved it.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

A LESSON FOR EAVESDROPPING. 

Foubsteb, — for so to the end we must call him — but exemplified the old 
adage in his haste. The debility of long illness was successfully combated 
for some hours by the fever of excitement, but, as that wore off, symptoms 
of severe malady again exhibited themselves, and when on the second even- 
ing of his journey he arrived at Bangor, he was dangerously ill. Y/ith a 
head throbbing, and a brain almost mad, he threw himself upon a bed, per- 
haps the thought of his abortive effort to reach Ireland the most agonising 
feeling of his tortured mind. His first care was to inquire after the sailing 
of the- packet, and learning that the vessel would leave within an liour, he 
avowed his resolve to go at every hazard. As the time drew nigh, however, 
more decided evidences of fever set in, and the medical man who had been 
called to his aid, pronounced that his life would pay the penalty were he to 
persist in his rash resolve. His was not a temper to yield to persuasion on 
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selfish grounds, and notliing sliort of his actual inability to endure moving 
from where he lay at last compelled 1dm to cede ; even then he ordered his 
obly servant to take the despatches which Lord Gastlereagh had given him, 
and proceed with tlicui to Dublin, where he should seek out Mr. Bichnell, 
and place them in his hands, with strict injunctions to have them forwarded 
to Lady Eleanor Darcy at once. The burning anxiety of a mind weakened 
by a tedious and severe malady, the fever of travelling, and the impatient 
^ struggles he maidc to be clear and explicit in his directions, repeated as 
they were full twenty times over, all conspired to exaggerate the worst fea- 
tures of his case, and ere the packet sailed, his head was wandering in wild 
delirium. 

Linwood knew his master too well to venture on a contradiction, and al- 
though with very grave doubts that he should ever see him again alive, he 
set out, resolving to spare no exertions to be back soon again in Bangor. 
The transit of the Channel forty-five years ago was, however, very different 
from that at present, and it was already the evening of the following day 
when he reached Dublin. 

There was no difficulty in finding out Mr. Bickncll’s residence ; a very 
showy brass-plate on a door in a fashionable street, proclaimed the house of 
the .well-known man of law. He was not at home, however, nor would be 
for some hours ; he had gone out on a matter of urgent business, and left 
orders that except for some most pressing reason, he was not to be sent for. 
Linwood did not licsitate to pronounce his business such, and at length ob- 
tained the guidance of a servant to the liaunt in question. 

It was in a street of a third or fourth-rate rank, called Stafford-strect, 
that Bickiiell’s servant now stopped, and liaving made more than one in- 
quiry as to name and number, at last knocked at the door of a sombre- 
looking* ruinous old house, wliosc windows, broken or patched with paper, 
bespoke an air of poverf.y and destitution. A child in a ragged and ne- 
glected dress opened the door, and answering to the question " jf Mr. Bick- 
iicll Njire there,” in the affirmative, led Linwood up-stairs, creal^g as they 
tC^nt frith rottenness and decay, 

“ You’re to rap there, and he’ll come to you,” said the child, as they 
reached the .landing, where two doors priJsented themselves ; and so saying, 
slie slipped noiselessly and siealthily down the stairs, leaving him alone 
ill the gloomy lobby. Linwood was not without astonishment at the- 
place in which he found himself, but there was no time for the indulgence 
of such a feeling, and he knocked at first gently, and then, as no answer 
came, more loudly, and at last, when several minutes elapsed, without any 
summous to enter, he tapped sharply at tlie panel with his cane. Still 
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there was no reply ; the deep silence' of the old house seemed like that of a 
church at midnight, not a sound was heard to break it. There was a sense 
of dreariness and gloom over the ruinous spot, and the fast-closing twilight, 
that struck Linwood deeply, and it is probable, had the mission with wliich 
he was entrusted been one of less moment than his master seemed to think 
it, that Linwood would quietly have descended the stairs, and deferred his 
interview with Mr. Bickncll to a more suitable time and place. He had 
come, however, bent on fulfdling his charge, and so, after waiting what he < 
believed to be half an hour, and which might possibly have been five or ten 
minutes, he applied his hand to the lock, and entered the room. ' 

It was a large, low-ceilingcd apartment, whose motlicaten furoittfre 
seemed to rival with the building itself, and which, though once not with- 
out some pretension to respectability, was now crumbling to decay, or 
coarsely mended by some rude hand. A door, not quite shut, led into an 
inner apartment, and from this room the sound of voices proceeded, whose 
conversation, in all probability, had prevented Linurood’s summons from 
being heard. 

Whether the secret instincts of his calling were the prompter — for Lin- 
wood was a valet — or tliat the strange circumstances in which he found 
himself had suggested a spirit of curiosity, but Linwood approached the 
door and peeped in. The sin of eavesdropping, like most other sins, would 
seem only difficult at the first step ; the subsequent ones come easily, for, 
as the listener established himself in a position to hear what went forward, 
he speedily became interested in wliat he licard. 

By the grey half-light three figures were seen. One was a lady, so at 
least her position and attitude bespoke her, although her shawl was of a 
coarse and liumble stuff, and her straw bonnet showed signs of time and 
season. She sat back in a deep leather chair, with hands foldcd,*'and her 
head slightly thrown forward, as ,if intently listening to the person wlio, at 
a distance of half the room, addressed her. He was a thick-set, powerful 
man, in a jockey-cut coat and top-boots ; a white bat, somewhqt crushed and 
travel-stained, was at his feet, and across it a heavy horsewhip ; his^i^ol^l* 
was confined by a single fold of a spotted handkerchief, that thus displayed 
a brawny throid and a deep beard of curly black hair, that made the head 
appear unnaturally large. The third figure was of a little, dapper, smart- 
looking persotiage, with a neatly-powdered head and a scrupulously white 
cravat, who, standing partly bel^d the lady’s chair, bestowed an equal at- 
tention the speaker. 

The^lj^n-coated man, it was dear to see, was of an order in life far in- 
ferior to the others, and in the manner of his address, his attitude as he sat. 
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and liis whole bearing, exhibited a species of rude deference to the lis- 
teners. ^ . 

“Well, Jack,” cried the little man, in a sharp, lively voice, “we knew 
all *tlicsc facts before ; what we were desirous of, was, somelhing like 
proof — something that might bo brought out into open court and before a 
jury.” 

“ Tm afraid then, sir,” replied the other, “ I can’t help you there. I 
told Mr. Daly all I knew and all I suspected, when I was up in Newgate, 
and if he hadn’t been in such a hurry that night to leave Dublin for the 
north, i could have brought him to the very house this fellow Garret was 
living in.” 

“ Who is Garret ?” broke in the lady, in a deep, full voice. 

“ The late Mr. Glccsoii’s butler, ma’am,” said the little man ; “ a person 
we have never been able to come at. T'o summon him as a witiuiss Avould 
avail us nothing ; it is his private testimony that iniglit be of such use to 
us.” 

“ Well, you sec, sir,” continued the green coat, or, as he was familiarly 
named by the other, Jack, wdioni, perhaps, our reader has already recognised 
as Frciiey, tlic others being Miss Daly and Bicknoll — “ well, you see, sir, 
Mr. Daly was angry at the way things was done that night — and sure 
enough ho had good cause — and sorra bit of a word he’d speak to mo when 
I was standing with the tears in my eyes to thank him ; no, nor ho wouldn’t 
take the mare that was rcaily saddled and bridled in Hedey’s stables waiting 
for him, but he turned on his heel wilh ‘D~n you, for a common highway- 
man ; it’s what a man of blood and birth ever gets by stretching a liand to 
save you.’ ” 

“ He should have thought of that before,” remarked Miss Daly, solemnly. 

. “Faflh, and if he did, ma’am, your liuinblc servant would have had to 
dance upon nothing !” rejoined Freuey, with a laugh that was very far from 
mir thfnl. 

“^d whaji was the circumstance which gave Mr. Daly so much displea- 
sure, feick ?” asked Bicknell. “ I thought that everything went on exactly 
as he had planned it.” 

“ Quite the contrary, sir : nothing was the way it ought to be. The fire 
was never thought of ” 

“ Never thought of ! Do you mean to say it was an accident ?” 

“No, I don’t, sir; I mean, that all we wanted was to make believe that 
the gaol was on fire, which was easy enough with burning straw ; the rest 
was all planned safe and sure. And when we saw the real flames shooting 
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up, sorra one was more frightened than some of ourselves ; each accusing 
the other, cursing, and shouting, and crying like mad ! Ay, indeed ! there 
was an ould fellow in for sheep-stealing, and notliing would convince him 
hut that it was the * Devil took us at our word,’ and sent his own fire for us. 
Not one of them was more puzzled than myself. I turned it every way in 
my mind, and could make nothing of it ; for though I knew well that Mr. 
Daly would bum down Dublin from Barrack-street to the North-wall 
if he had a good reason for it,. I knew also he’d not do it out of merp 
devilment. Besides, ma’am, the way matters was going, it was likely that 
none of us would escape. There was I — siiving your presence — ^with eight- 
pound fetters on my legs. Ay, faix.! I went down the ladder in them^ter- 
wards.” 

“But the fire.” 

“ I’m coming to it, sir. I was sitting this way, with my chin on my 
hands, at the window of my cell, trying to* get a taste of fresh air, for the 
place was thick of smoke, when I seen the flames darting out of tlie win- 
dows of a public-house at the comer, the sign of the ‘ Cracked Padlock,’ and, 
at the same minute, out came the fire through the roof, a great red spike of 
flame higher than the chimney. ‘That’s no accident,’ says I to myself, 
‘wliatcver them that’s doing it means;’ and sure enough, the blaze broke 
out in the other comer of the street just as 1 said the words. Well, ma’am, 
of all the terrible yells and cries that was over heard, the prisoners set up 
then, for, though there was eight lying for execution on Saturday, and twice 
as many more very sure of the same end, after the sessions, none of us liked 
to face sucli a dreadful thing as fire. Just then, ma’am, at that very minute, 
there came, as it might be under my window, a screech so loud and so 
piercing that it went above all the other cries, just the way the yellow fire 
darted tlirough the middle of the tliick, lazy smoke. Sorra one could give 
such a screech but a throat 1 knew well, and so I called out at the top of my 
voice, * Ah, ye limb of the devil, this is your work !’ and as sure as I’m 
here, there came a laugh in my ears, and whether it was the devil ^sclf 
gave it or Jemmy, I often doubted since.” 

“And who is Jemmy?” asked Bicknell. 

“ A bit of a ‘ gossoon’ I had to mind the horses, and meet me^with a beast 
here and there, as I wanted. The greatest villain for wickedness that was 
ever pinioned 1” 

** imd so he wj^pe ally the cause of the fire ?” 

“ Ay, was h MB& e not only hid the tiller and diips— ” 

Just as Pre jl^ ad got thus far, he drew his legs up close beneath him, 
down as if into his neck, and with a spring, such as a tiger 
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.might have given, cleared the space between himself and the door, and rolled 
over on the floor, with the trembling figure of Linwood under him. So 
terribly sudden was the leap, that Miss Daly and Bicknell scarcely saw the 
bound ere they beheld him with one hand upon the victim’s throat, while 
with the other, he drew forth a clasp-knife, and opened the blade with his 
teeth. 

“ Keep back, keep back,” said Freney, as Bicknell drew nigh ; and the 
. words came thick and guttural, like the deep growl of a mastiff. 

“ Wlio arc you, and what brings you here ?” said Freney, as, setting his 
knee en the other’s chest, he relinquished the grasp by which he had almost 
• choked him. 

“ T came to sec Mr. Bicknell,” muttered the nearly Itfeless valet. 

“ What did you want with me 

“ Wait a bit,” interposed Freney. “ Who brought you here ? how camo 
you to be standing by. that door ?” 

“ Mr. Bicknell’s servant showed me the house, and a child brought me to 
this room.” 

“ There, sir,” said Freney, turning his head towards Bicknell, without 
releasing the strong pressure by which he pinned the other down- -** there, 
sir, so much for your caution. You told me if I came to this lady’s lodgings 
here, < liat I was safe, and here’s this fellow has heard us and everything 
we’ve said, maybe these tw^ours.” 

**I only hoard about|iFfe^gatc,” muttered the miserable Linwood ; “I 
w’as but a few minutes ^ the door, and was going to knock. .T came from 
Lord Wallincourt witl^^pers of great importance for Mr, Bicknell. I have 
tlicm, if you’ll let me ” 

** Let him get up,” said Miss Daly, calmly. 

FMney stood ba.(ik, and retired between his victim and the door, where 
be stood, with folded arms and bent brows, watching liim. 

“ He has almost broke in my ribs,” said Linwood, as he piessed his hand 
to ys side,, with a grimace of true suffering. 

much for eavesdropping. You need expect no pity from me,” said 
Miss Daly, sternly. *‘ Wliere are these papers ?” 

** My Xiorjd t^ld me,” said the man, as ho took them from his breast, 
** that I was to give them into Mr. Bickncll’s own hands, with strictest 
directions to have them forwarded at the, instant. “ But for that,” added 
he, ;^hining, ** I had never come to this,” 

**Lct it be a lesson to you about listeniDg, sir,” said Miss Daly. " Had 
my brother beciL here — — ” 

** Oh, by the lowers !” broke in Freney, *• bo’d have pitebed you neck and 

s 2 
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crop into the water-hogshead below, if your master was the Lord-Lieur 
tenant.” 

“ By this time Bicknell was busy reading the several addresses on the 
packets, and the names inscribed in the corners of each. 

“ If Fm not mistaken, madam,” said he to Miss Daly, “ this Lord Wal- 
lincourt is the new peer, whose brother died at Lisbon. The name is 
Forester.” 

“ Yes, sir, you arc right,” muttered Linwood. 

“ The same Mr. Bichard Forester my brother knew, the cousin of Lord 
Castlercagh?” 

" Yes, ma’am,” said Linwood. ’ 

“ Where is he ? Is he here ?” 

“ No, ma’am, hc*s lying dangerously ill, if he be yet alive, at Bangor. He 
wanted to bring these papers over himself, but wa s only able to get so far 
when the fever came on him again.” 

“ Is he alone ?” 

Quite alone, ma’am ; no one knows even his name. He would not let 
me say who he was.” 

Miss Daly turned towards Bicknell, and spoke for several minutes in a 
quick and eager voice. Meanwhile, Freney, now coiiviuced that he had 
not to deal with a spy or a thief-catcher, camemear and addressed Linwood. 

“ I didn’t mean to hurt ye till I was sure ye deserved it, but never play 
that game any more.” ’ ? 

Linwood appeared to receive both apology and precept with equal dis- 
content. 

“Another thing,” resumed Freney; “I’m sure you are an agreeable 
young rami in the housekeeper’s room and the butler’s parlour, very plea- 
sant and conversable, with a great deal of anecdote and amusing sWries, 
but, miud me, let nothing tempt ye to talk about what ye heard me say to- 
night. It’s not that I care about myself — it’s -worse than gaol-bresiing 
tliey can tell of me— but I won’t have another name mentioned. , D’yp mind 
meP” 't. 

As if to enforce the caution, he seized the listener between his finger and 
thumb, and whether there was something magnetic in the touch, or that 
it somehow conveyed a foretaste of wliat disobedience might cost, but Lin- 
wood winced till the tears came, and stammered out, 

“ You may depend on it, sir. I’ll never mention it.” 

“ I believe you,” said the robber, with a grin, and fell back to his place. 

“I wiU not lose a posiSI rely upon it, madam,** sajid Bicbfell; “ and (un 1 
to suppose have detennined on thii journey ?** 
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'' Yes,” said Miss Daly, “ the case admits of little hesitation ; the young 
, man is alone, friendless, and unknown. Til hasten over at once — I am 
too old for slander, Mr. BickneU. Besides, let me sec who will dare to 
utter it.”. 

There was a sternness in her features as she spoke that made her seem 
the actual image of her brother. Then, turning to Linwood, she continued, 

“ I’ll go over this evening to Bangor in the packet ; let me find you 
* there.” 

" I’ll see him safe on board, ma’am,” said Freney, with a leer, while, 
flipping his arm within the valet’s, he half led, half drew him from the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

A nifiSSOX IN POLITICS. 

In the deep bay-window of a long, gloomy-looking dinner-room of a 
Dublin mansion, sat a party of four persons around a table plentifully 
covered with decanters and bottles, and some stray remnants of a dessert, 
which seemed to have been taken from the great table in the middle of the 
apartment. The night was falling fast, for it was past eight o’clock of an 
evening in autumn, and there was barely sufficient light to descry the few 
scrubby-looking ash and alder trees that studded the barren grass-plot be- 
tween the house and the stables. There was nothing to cheer In the aspect 
without, nor, if one were to judge from the long pauses that ensued after 
each effort at conversation, the few and monotonous words of the speakers, 
were there any evidences of a more enlivening spirit, within doors. Tlic 
party consisted of Dr. Hickman and his son Mr. O’Reilly, Mr, Hcffeman, 
ta<|I^Couifeellor” O’Halloran. 

Lt first, and by the dusky light in the chamber, it would seem as if but 
three persons were assembled, for the old doctor, whose debility had within 
the last few months made rapid strides, had sunk down into the recess of 
tthjg deep chair, and save by a low quavering respiration, gave no token of 
his presence. As these sounds became louder and fuller, the conversation 
gradually dropped into a whisper, for the old man was asleep. In the sub- 
dued tone of the speakers, the noiseless gestures as tlicy passed the bottle 
from hand to hand, it was easy to mark that they did not wish to disturb 
his slumbers. It is no part of our ta^ to detail how these iruli yiduals 
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came to be thus associated. The assumed object which at this moment 
drew them together was the approaching trial at Galway of a record brought , 
against' the Hickmans by Darcy. It was Bicknell’s last effort, and withdt 
must end the long and wearisome litigation between the houses. 

The case for trial had nothing which could suggest any fears as to the 
result. It was on a motion for a new trial that the cause was to come on. 
The plea was misdirection and want of time, so that, in itself, the matter 
was one of secondary importance. The great question was, that a General * 
Election now drew nigh, and it was necessary for O’Reilly to determine on 
the line of political conduct he sliould adopt, and thus give O’Halloran the ^ 
opportunity of a declaration of his client’s sentiments in his address to the 
j^ry. 

The conduct of the Hickmans since their accession to the estate of 
Gwyime Abbey had given universal dissatisfaction to the county gentry. 
Playing at first the game of popularity, they assembled at their parties 
people of every class and condition ; and while afironting the better-bred by 
low association, dissatisfied the inferior order by contact with those who 
made their inferiority more glaring. The ancient hospitalities of the abbey 
were remembered in contrast with tlie ostentatious splendour of receptions 
in which display and iiot kindness was intended. Vulgar presumption and 
purse-pride had usurped the place once occupied by easy good breeding and 
cordiality, and even they who had often smarted under the cold reserve of 
Lady Eleanor’s manner, were now ready to confess that ;sUe was born lo 
the rank she assumed, and not an upstart, affecting airs of superiority.. 
The liighcr order of the county gentry accordingly held aloof, and at last 
discontinued their visits altogether 5 of the second-rate, many who were 
flattered at first by invitations, became dissatisfied at seeing the •same 
favours extended to others below them, and they, loo, ceased to preset 
^^lieinseives, until, at last, the society consisted of a few sycophantic fol-. 
lowers, who swallowed the impertinence of the host with the aid of his 
claret, and buried their own scK-respect, if they were troubled witB 
a quality, under the weight of good dinners. 

TTiftkimftii O’Reilly, for a, length of time, affected not to mark the change 
in the rank and condition of his guests, but as one by one the more re- 
spectable fell off, \a»d the few^ft were of a Citation that the fine servants^of 
the house regarded as little above their own, he indiguimtly declined to admit 
any company in future, reduced the establishment to the few merely neces- 
sary for the modest leqtiirements of the family, gave it to be known 
that the i mqon genial tastes and habits of his nmghbours made him prefer 
isolation sBipiRltade to such . 
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- Eor some time lie had looked to England as the mean^ of establishing 
^for himself and his son a social position. The refusal of the Minister to 
acc40rd the Baronetcy was a death-blow to this hope^ while he di^vered 
that mere wealthy unassisted by the sponsorship of some one in repute, 
could not suffice to introduce Beecham into the world of fashion. Although 
these things had preyed on him severely, there was no urgent necessity to 
act in respect of them till the time came, as it now had done, for a General 
•Election. 

The strict retirement of liis life must now give way before the require- 
ments of an Election candidate, and he must consent to take the field once 
mort) as a public man, or, by abandoning liis seat in Parliament, accept a 
condition of what he knew to be complete obscurity. The old doctor was 
indeed favourable to tlie latter course — ^the passion for hoarding had gone 
on increasing with ago. Money was, in his estimation, the only species of 
power above the cliang(^s and caprice of tlie world. Bank-notes were the 
only things lie i^ever knew to deceive ; and he took an almost fiendish delight 
in contrasting the success, of his own penurious practices with all the dis- 
appointments his son O’Reilly had experienced in his attempts at what ho 
called “high life.” Every slight shown him, each new instance of coldness 
or aversion of the neighbourhood, gave the old man a diabolical pleasure, 
aud seemed to revive bis youth in the exercise of a malignant spirit. 

O’Reilly’s only hope of reconciling his father to the cost of a new Election 
was in tlic prospect held out that the seat might at last bo secured in per- 
petuity for Beecham, and the chance of a rich marriage in England thus 
provided. Even this view he was compelled to sustain by the assurance 
that the expense would be a mere trifle, and that, by the adoption of popular 
principles, he should come in almost for nothing. To make the old doctor 
a convert to these notions, he had called in Heffcman and O’Hallorau, who 
both, during tlie dinner, had exerted themselves with their natural tact, and 
now that the doctor bad dropped asleep, were reposing theijiBelves, and re- 
•criift^ug the energies so gencrciusly expended. 

iJonce the parly seemed to have a certain gloom and weight over it, as 
the shadow of coming night fell on the figures seated, almost in silence, 
around the table. None spoke, save an ocoasional Word or two, as. they 
passed roUnd the bottle. Each retreated into bis own reflections, aud com- 
muned with himself. Men who have exhibited themselves to each other, in 
a game of deceit and trick, seem to &ve a natural repugnance to any recur- 
rence to the theme when the ocoasion id.once oter. Even they whose he^s 
have the least self-respect will avoid the topic if possible. ^ 
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" How is tlic bottle ? — ^witb you, I believe/* said O’Reilly to Heffeman, in 
tbe low tone to which they had all reduced the conversation. 

" I have just filled iny glass; it stands with the Counsellor/* 

0*Halloran poured out the wine and sippbd it slowly. “ A very remark- 
able man,** said he, sententiously, with a slight gesture of his head to the 
chair where the old doctor lay coiled up asleep. “ His faculties seem as 
clear, and liis judgment as acute, as if he were only five-and-forty, and I 
suppose ho must be nearly twice that age.** . ^ 

" Very nearly,** replied O’Reilly ; “ he confesses commonly to eighty-six, 
but when he is weak or querulous, he often says ninety-one or two.” ‘ 

His memory is the most singular thing about him,” said Heffernan. 
Now, the account of Swift’s appearance in the pulpit with the gown thrust 
back, and his hands stuck in tlie belt of the cassock, browbeating tlie Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen for coming in late to church ; it came as fresh as if he 
were talking of an event of last week. 

** How good the imitation of voice wras, too,” added Heffeman : * Giving 

two hours to your dress, and twenty minutes to your devotions, you come 
into Clod’s house looking more like mountebanks than Christian men !* ” 

** I’ve seldom seen him so much inclined to talk and chat away as this 
evening, ** said O’lleilly ; " but 1 think yqu chimed in so well with his hu- 
mour, it drew him on.” 

“ There was something of dexterity,” said Heffeman, “ in the way he kept 
bringing up these reminiscences and old stories, to avoid entering upon the 
subject of the Election. I saw that he wouldn’t approach that theme, no 
matter liow skilfully you brought it forward.” 

“ You ought not to have alluded to the Darcys, however,” said O’Hal- 
loran. “ I remarked tliat the mention of their name gave him evident dis- 
pleasure ; indeed, he soon after pushed his chair back from the table anJf be- 
came silent.” 

He always sleeps after dinner,” observed O’Reilly, carelessly. " It was 
about his usual time.” . ^ ^ 

Another pause now succeeded, in which the only sounds heard were*" the 
deep-drawn breathings of the sleeper. 

“ You saw Lord Castlereagh, I think you told me ?” said O’Reilly, anxious 
to lead Heffeman into something like a declaration of opinion. 

“ Oh, repeatedly ; I dined either with him, or in his company, three or four 
times every week of my stay in town.” 

** Well, is he satisfied with the success of his measure?” asked.O’Halloran, 
caustically. this Union working to Lis heart’s content ?” 
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• “ It is rather early to pass a judgment on that point, I think.” 

" Tm not of that mind,” rejoined O’Halloran, hastily. “ Tlic fruits of the 
meagure are showing themselves already. The men of fortune arc flying 
the country ; their town houses are to let ; their horses arc advertised for 
sale ut Dycer’s. Dublin is, even now, beginning to feel what it may become 
when the population has no other support than itself.” 

Such will always be the fortune of a province. Influence will and must 
converge to the capital,” rejoined Ileffeman. 

“ But what, if the great element of a province be wanting ? what, if we 
have nof that inherent respect and reverence for the Metropolis, Provincials 
always should feel ? what, if we know that our interests are misunderstod*d, 
our real wants unknown, our peculiar circumstances cither undervalued or 
despised?” 

“ If the case be as you represent it 

“ Can you deny it ? Tell me tliat.” 

" I will not deny or admit it. I only say, if it be such, there is still a 
remedy, if men are shrewd enough to adopt it.” 

And wliat may that remedy be P” said O^Rcilly, calmly. 

"An Irish party 1” 

" Oh, the old story ; the saine plot over again we had this year at the 
Rotunda P” said O’Reilly, contemptuously. 

"Wliioli only failed from our own faults,” added Hcffernan, angrily. 
"Some of us were lukewarm and would do nothing; some waited for others 
to come forward; and some again wanted to make their hard bargain with 
the Minister, before they made liim feel the necessity of the compact.” 

O’Reilly bit his lip in silence, for lie well understood at whom this reproof 
was levelled. 

"Tfie cause of failure was very different,” said O’Halloran, authorita- 
tively. "It was one which has dissolved many an association, and rendered 
many A scheme abortive, and will continue to do so, as often aif it occurs. 
Ypu failed for want of a 'Principle.’ You had rank and wealth, and in- 
Ifluence more than enough to have made your weight felt and acknowledged, 
but you had no definite object or end. You were a Party, and you had not 
a Purpose.’’ 

"Come, come,” said Heffeman, "you are evidently unaware of the 
nature of our association, and seem not to have read the resolutions we 
adopted.” 

“ No — on the contrary, I read them carefully ; there wm more than suf- 
ficient in them to have made a dozen Parties. Had you adopted one steads 
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fast Hue of action, set out with one brief intelligible proposition— -I care not 
what — Slave Emancipation, or Catholic Emancipation, Kepcal of Tests 
Acts, or Parliamentary Reform — any of them, taken your stand on that, and 
that alone, you must have succeeded. Of course, to do this, is a vrork of 
time and la^ur ; some men will grow weary and sink by the way, but others 
take up the burden, and the goal is reached at last. There must be years 
long of writing and speaking, meeting, declaring, and plotting; you* must 
consent to bethought vulgar and low-minde4 — ay, and to become so, for ac- 
tive partisans are only to be found in low places. You will be laughed at 
and jeered, abused, mocked, and derided at first ; later on, you will be as* 
bailed more powerfully, and more coarsely ; but, all this while, your strength 
is developing, your agencies are spreading. Persuasion will induce some ; 
notoriety others ; hopes of advantage, many more, to join you. You will 
then have a Press as well as a Party, and the very men that sneered at your 
beginuings, will have to respect the .persistence and duration of your efforts. 
1 don’t care how trumpery the arguments used ; I don’t value one straw 
the fallacy of the statements put forward. Let one great question, one 
great demand for anything be made for some five-^d-twenty or thirty years. 
Let the Press discuss, and the Parliament debate it. You are sure of its 
being accorded in the end. Now, it will be a Party ambitious of power 
that will buy your alliance at any price. Now, a tottering Government 
anxious to survive the session and reach the snug harbour of the long vaca- 
tion. Now, it will be the high ‘ bid’ of a Popular Administration. Now, 
it win be the last hope of second-rate capacities, ready to supply their own 
deficiencies, by incurring a hazard. However it come, you are ec^ually cer- 
tain of it.” 

There was a pause as O’Halloran concluded. Hefernan saw to 
what the Counsellor pointed, and that he was endeavouring to recruit for 
that party of wliich he destined the future leadersliip for himself, and Con 
had no fancy to serve in the ranks of such an army. O’Reilly, who thought 
that the profession of a popular creed might be serviceable in the emergency 
of an Election, looked with more favour on the exposition* and after a 
brief interval, said, 

*‘*Well, supposing I were to see this matter in your light, what support 
could you proimp^me P I mean at the Hustings.” 

Most of freeholders, now— all of them, in time. The Priests, 

to a man, d||^cst election agents that ever canvassed a constituency. By 
degreesiliErces will grow stronger, according to the length and breadth 
of the you adoptrr-midm it Enumcipation, and I’ll ensure you a 
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Icsase of the County.” Heffeman smiled dubiously. “ Ah, never mind Mr. 
Heifernan’s look, tliese notions don’t suit him. He’s one of the petty traders 
in politics, >vho like small sales and quick returns.” 

“ Such dealing makes fewest bankrupts,” said Hcffernan, coolly, 

“I own to you,” said O’Halloran, “the rewards are distant, but they’re 
worth waiting for. It is not the miserable bribe of a situation, or a title, 
both beneath what they would.accord to some state apothecary ; but power, 

^ actual power, and real patronage are in the vista.” 

A heavy sigh and a rustling sound in the deep arm-chair announced that 
the doctor was awaking, and, after a few struggles to throw dif the drowsy 
influence, he sat upright, and made a gesture that he wished for wine.” 

“ We’ve been talking about political matters, sir,” said O’llcilly. “ I 
hope we didn’t disturb your doze ?” 

“No; I was sleeping sound,” croaked the old man, in a feeble whine, 
“and I had a very singular dream I I dreamed I was sitting in a gnjat 
kitchen of a big house, and there was a very large, hairy turnspit sitting op- 
posite to me, in a nook beside the fire, turning a big spit with a joint of 
meat on it. ‘ Who’s the meat for?’ says I to Idin. ‘For my Lord Castle- 
reagh,’ says he, ‘ devil a one else.’ ‘For himself alone ?’ says I. ‘Just so,* 
says he ; ‘ don’t you know, that’s the Irish Parliament that we’re roasting 
and biisting, and, when it’s done,’ says he, ‘ we’ll sarvo it up to be carved.® 

‘ And who are you?’ says I to the turnspit. ‘I’m Con lleffernan,’ says he, 

‘ and the devil a bit of the same meat I’m to get after cooking it, till my 
teeth’s watering.’ ” 

A loud roar of laughter from O’Halloran, in which Heffeman endea- 
voured to take a part, met this strange revelation of the doctor’s sleep; 
nor was it for a considerable time after that the conversation could be re- 
sumed without some jesting allusion of the Counsellor to the turnspit and 
his oflice. 

“ Ypur dream tallies but ill, sk, with the rumours through Dublin,” said 
•CTRCilly, whose quick glance saw through the mask of indifference by which 
Heffeman concealed liis irritation. 

“ I didn’t hear it. What was it. Bob ?” 

“ That tile Ministry had offered our friend here the Secretaryship for 
Ireland.” 

. “ Sure, if they did — — ” He was about to add, “ That he’d have as cer- 
tainly accepted it,” when a sense of the impropriety of such a speech ar- 
rested the words. 

“ You are mistaktti, sir,” interposed Heffeman, answering the unspoken 
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sentence. "I did refuse. The conditions on which I accorded my humble 
suppoi-t to the bill of the Uilion have been shamefully violated, and 1 could 
not, if I even wished it, accept office from a Govenunent that have been 
false to their pledges.” 

** You see my dream was right, after all,” chuckled the old man. “ I said 
they kept him working away in the kitchen, and gave him none of the meat 
afterwards.” 

What if Ij|had been stipulating for another, sir?” sidd Heffernan, with 
a forced smile. " What if the breach of faith I allude to had reference not 
to me, but to your son yonder, for whom, and no other, I asked — will net 
say a favour — ^but a fair and reasonable acknowledgment of the station he 
occupies P” 

"Ah ! that weary title,” exclaimed the Doctor, crankily. “What have 
we to do with these thmgs P” 

" You are right, sir,” chimed in O’Halloran. “ Your present position, 
self-acquired and independent, is a far prouder one than any to be obtained 
by ministerial favour.” 

" I’d rather he’d help us to crush these Darcys,” said the old man, as his 
eyes sparkled and glistened like the orbs of a serpent. “Td rather my 
Lord Castlercagh would put his heel upon ihem^ than stretch out the liand 
to 

“ What need to trouble your head about them P” said Heffeman, con- 
ciliatingly ; “ they are low cnougli in all conscience now.” 

“ My father means,” said O’Reilly, “ that he is tired and sick of the in- 
cessant appeals to law this family persist in following ; that these trials 
irritate and annoy him.” 

“ Come, sir,” cried O’Halloran, encouragingly, “you shall see the, last of 
them in a few weeks. * I have reason to know that an old maiden sister of 
Bagenal Daly’s has supplied Ricknell with the means of the present action. 
It’s the last shot in the locker. We’ll takq care to make the gun recoil on 
the hand that fires it.” • ' • , 

“ Datcy and Daly are both out of the country,” observed the old man, 
cunningly.' 

"We’d call them up for judgment, however,” chimed in O’Halloran. 
“ That same Daly is x)ne of those men who infested our country in times 
past, and by the mere^recklessness of'their hold on life, bullied and oppressed^ 
all who came bef4;Mthem. 1 am rejoiced to have an pppoHnnity of show- 
ing up suchj| ^ p K i^.” 

" I wish^ -^ l MB Emone with them all,” sighed the Doctor, 
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“ So you shall^ with this record. Will you pledge yourself not to object 
to' the Election expenses if I gain you the verdict P” 

*■ Come, that’s a fair offer,” said Hcffeman, laughing. 

“ Maybe^ they’ll come to ten thousand,” said the Doctor, cautiously. 

“ Not above one half the sum, if Mr. O’Reilly will consent to take my 
advice.” 

"And why wouldn’t he?” rejoined the old man, querulously. "What 
signifies which side he takes, if it saves the money ?” 

" Is it a bargain, then P” 

" WilJ you secure me against more trials at law ? Will you pledge your- 
self that I’m not to be tormented by these anxieties and cares ?” 

“ I can scarcely promise that much ; but I feel so assured that your an- 
noyance will end here, that I am wiUing to pledge myself to give you my 
own services without fee or reward in future, if any action follow this 
one.” 

" I think that is most generous,” said Heffernan. 

" It is as much as saying, he’ll enter into recognisances for an indefinite 
series of five-hundred pound briefs,’’ added O’Keilly. 

"Done, then. I take you at your word,”" said the Doctor, wliile stretch- 
ing forth his lean and trembling hand, he grasped the nervous fingers of the 
Counsellor in token of ratification. 

" And now woe to the Darcys !” muttered O’Halloran, as he arose to 
say good night. Heficman rose at the same time, resolved to accompany 
the Counsellor, and try what gentle persuasion could effect in the modifica- 
tion of views, wliicli, he saw, were far too explicit to be profitable. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THK CHANCES OF T B A V K L. 

NbitHeb our space nor our inclination prompt us to dwdl on forester’s 
illness ; enough when we say that his recovery, slow at first, made at length 
good progress, and within a month after the commencement of the attack, he 
was onco more on the road, bent on reaching the North, and pros^ting him- 
self before Lady Eleanor and her daughter. 

Miss Daly, who had been his kind and watchful nurse for many days and 
nights ere his wandering faculties could recogmsc her, contributed more 
than all else to his restoration. The impatient anxiety under which he suf- 
fered was met by her mild but steady counsels ; and tdthoug^ she never 
ventured to bid him hope too sanguinely, she told him that his letter had 
reached Helen’s hand, and that he himself 'must plead the cause h% had 
opened. 

" Your greatest difficulty,” said she, in parting with him in Dublin, "will 
be in the very circumstanoe which, in ordinary cases, would be tire guarantee 
of your success. Your own rise in fortune has^widened the interval between 
you. This, to your mmd, presents but the natural means of overcoming the . 
obstacles I allude to ; but remember there arc others whose feelings are to 
be as intimately consulted — ^nay, more so than your own. Think of those 
who never yet made an alliance without feeling that they were on a- footing 
of perfect equality ; and reflect that even if Helen’s affections were all your 
own, Maurice Darcy’s daughter can enter into no family, however high and 
proud il may be, save, as the desired and sought-for by its chief members. 
Build upon anytliing lower than this, and you fail. More still,” added slie 3 
almost sternly, " your failure will meet with no compassion from me. Think 
not, because I have gone through life a lone, uncai'’ed-for thing, that I un- 
dervalue the strength and power of deep affection, or that I could counsel 
you to make it subservient to views of worldliness and advantage. You 
know me little i^ yon think so. * But I would tell you this ; that no love, 
deserving of g|4(feliame, ever existed without those high promptings of the 
heart that all difficulties easy to encounter — ay, even those worst of 
d^oultie^^^t spring from false pride and prejudice. It is by no sudden 
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outbreak of temper, no selfish threat of this or that insensate folly, that 
your lady-mother’s consent should be obtained. It is by the manly dignity 
and consistency of a cliaracter that in the highest interests of a liiglier 
station give a security for sound judgment and honourable motives. Let it 
appear from your conduct that you are not swayed by passion or caprice. 
You have already won men’s admiration for the gallantry of your daring. 
There is something better still than this, the esteem and regard that are 
never withheld from a course of honourable and independent action. With 
these on your side, rely upon it, a mother’s heart will not- be the last in 
Englan^ to acknowledge and glory in your fame. And now, good-by— you 
have a better travelling companion than me — ^you have hope with you.” 

S£o returned the cordial pressure of his hand, and was turning away, 
when, after wha-t seemed a kind of straggle with lier feelings, she added, 

“ One word more, even at the hazard of wearying you. Above all and 
everything, be honest, be candid ; not only with others, but with yourself ! 
Examine well your heart, and let no sense of false sliame, let no hopes of 
some chance or accident deceive* you, by which your iimermost feelings, are 
to be guessed at, and not avowed. This is the blackest of calamities j this 
can even embitter every hour of a long life.” 

Her voice trembled at the last words, and as she concluded she wrung 
his hand once more affectionately, and moved hurriedly av^ay. Forester 
looked after her with a tender interest. For the first time in his life he heard 
her sob. ^ ” Yes,” thought he, as he lay back and covered his eyes with liis 
hand, “ slie, too, has loved, and loved unhappily.” 

There are few sympathies stronger, not even those of iUness itself, tlian 
. connect those whose hearts have struggled under unrequited affection ; 
and so, for many an hour as he travelled. Forester’s thoughts recurred to 
Missk Paly, and the last troubled accents of her parting speech. Perhaps he 
did not dwell the less on that theme because it carried him away from his 
own Immediate hopes and fears — mnotions that rendered him almost .irritable 
by their intensity. 

• While oil the road. Forester travelled with all the speed he could acoom- 
' plish. ' His weakness did not permit of his being many hours in a cairiage, 
and he endeavoured to compensate for tliis by rapid travelling at the time. 
His impatience to get forward was, however, such, that he scarcely arrived 
at any halting-place without ordering horses to be at once got ready ; so that, 
when able, he resunaed the road without losing a moment. 

In comjfiianee with this custom, the carriage was standing all ready with 
its four posters at the door of the iim of Castle Blayney, while Forester, 
overcome by fatigue and exhaustion, had thrown himself on a bed and fallen 
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asleep. The rattling crash of a mail-eoach and its deep-toned horn suddenly 
awoke him ; he started, and looked at his wateh. Was it possible P It was 
nearly midnight ; he must have slept more tlian three hours ! Half gratified 
by the unaccustomed rest, half angry at the lapse of time, he arose to depart. 
The night was the reverse of inviting ; a long-threatened storm had at last 
burst forth, and the rain was falling in torrents, while the wind, in short and 
fitful gusts, shook the house to its foundation, and scattered tiles and.slates 
over the dreary street. 

So terrible was the hurricane, many doubts were entertained that the mail 
could proceed further ; and when it did at length set forth, glooipy prog- 
nostics of danger — dark pictures of precipices — swollen torrents and broken 
bridges, were rife in the bar and the landlord’s room. These' arguments, if 
they could be so called, were all renewed when Forester called for his bill, 
as a preparation to depart, and all the perils that ever happened by land or 
by water, recs.pitulaied to deter him. 

“The middle arch of the Slaney Bridge was tottering when the up-mail 
passed three hours before. A horse and cai*t' were just fished out of 
Mooney’s pond, but no driver as yet discovered. The forge at the cross 
roads was blown down, and the rafters were lying across the highway.” 
These, and a dozen other like calamities, were bandied about, and pitched 
like shuttlecocks from side to side, as the impatient traveller descended the 
stairs. 

Had Forester cared for the amount of the reckoning, which he did not, ho 
might have entertained grave fears of its total, on the priiiciple well known 
to travellers, that the speed of its coming is always iir the inverse ratio of 
the sum, and that every second’s delay is sure to swell its proportions. Of 
this he nev^er thought once, but he often reflected on the tardiness of waiters, 
and the lingering tediousness of the moments of pai*tmg. 

“It’s coming, sir : he’s just adding it up,” said the head waiter, for the 
sixth time within three minutes, while he moved to and fro, with the 
official alacrity that counterfeits despatch. " I’m afraid youTl have A bad 
night, sir. I’m sure the horses won’t bo able to face the storm over Grango , 
Connel.” 

Forester made no reply, but walked up and down the haU in moody 
silence. 

“The gentleman that off the mail thought so too,” added the waiter; 

“ and now he’s pleasaj^^ at his supper, in the coffee-room, than sitting out 
there, next to theJ|KB^ct to the skin, and shivering with cold.” 

Less to thus alluded to, than to escape the imperti* 
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nejit loquacity of the waiter. Forester turned the haudle of the door, and 
entered the coffee-room. It was a large, dingy-looking chamber, whose only 
bright spot seemed within the glow of a blazing turf lire, where, at a little 
table, a gentleman was seated at supper. His back was turned to Forester ; 
but even in the cursory glance the latter gave, he could perceive that ho 
was an elderly personage, and one who had not abandoned tlio almost by- 
gone custom of a queue. 

. The stranger, dividing his time between his meal and a newspaper — ^which 
lie devoured more eagerly than the viands before him — paid no attention to 
Forester^ entrance ; nor did he once* look round. . As the waiter approached, 
he asked hastily, " Wiat chance there was of getting forward ?” 

“Indeed, sir, to tell the truth,” drawled out the man, “the storm seems 
getting worse, instead of better. Miles Finerty’s new house, at the end of 
the street, is just blown down.” 

“Never mind Miles Finerty, my good friend, for the present,” rejoined 
the old gentleman, mildly, “ but just tell me, are horses to be had ?” 

“ Faith ! and to tell your honour no lie. I’m afraid of it.” Here ho 
dropped to a whisper. “ The siek-looking gentleman, yonder, has four wait- 
ing for him, since nine o’clock; and we’ve only a lame marc and a pony in 
the stable.” 

“Am I never to get tlrls bill?” cried out Forester, in a tone that illness 
had rendered peculiarly querulous. “I have asked, begged for it, for above 
an hour — aihd here I am still.” 

“ He’s bringing it now, sir,” cried the waiter, stepping hastily out of the 
room, to avoid further questioning. Forester, whose impatience had now 
been carried beyond endurance, paced the room with hurried strides, mut- 
tering, between his teeth, every possible malediction on the whole race of 
innkeej^^rs, barmaids, waiters— even down to Boots liimself. These im- 
precating expiressions had gradually assumed a louder and more vehement 
tone, of which he was by no means aware, till the old gentleman, ait the pause 
of a somewhat wordy denunciation, gravely added, 

* ** Insert a clause upon postboys, sir, and I’ll second the measure.” 

Forester wheeled abruptly round. He belonged to a class, a section of 
society, who^ cherished prestige is neither to address or be addressed by 
an unintroduced stranger ; and liad the speaker been younger, or of any age 
more nearly his own, it is more than likely a very vague stare of cool as- 
tonishment would have been his only acknowledgment of the speech. The 
advanced age, and something in the very accent of the stranger, were, how- 
ever, guarantees against this conventional rudeness, and he remarked, with 

8 
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a sznile^ “I have no objection to extend tlie provisions of my bill in the 
way you propose, for perhaps half an hour’s experience may teach me how 
much they deserve it.” 

“ You are fortunate, however, to have secured horses. I perceive that 
the stables are empty.” 

** If you are pressed for time, sir,” said Forester, on whom the quiet, 
well-bred manners of the stranger produced a strong impression, “ it would 
be a very churlish thing of me to travel with four horses while I can spare a 
pair of them.” ’ 

I am really very grateful,” said the old gentleman, rising, Jiiid bowing 
courteously ; “ if this be not a great inconvenience 

“ By no means ; and if it were,” rejoined Forester, “ I have a debt to 
acquit to my own heart on this subject. I remember once, when travelling 
down to the west of Ireland, I reached a little miserable country town at 

nightfall, and, just as here, save that then there was no storm ” The 

entrance of the long-expected landlord, with his bill, here interrupted 
Forester’s story. As he took it, and thus afforded time for the stranger to 
fix his eyes steadfastly upon him, unobserved. Forester quickly resumed : 
“ I was remarking that, just as here, there were only four post-horses to be 
had, and that they had just been secured by another traveller a few moments 
before my arrival. I forget the name of the place 

“Perhaps I can assist you,” said the other, calmly. “It was Kil- 
beggan.” 

Had a miracle been performed before his eyes. Forester could not have 
been more stunned— -and stunned he really was, and unable to speak for 
some seconds. At length, his surprise yielding to a vague glimmering of 
belief, he called out, “ Great Heavens I it cannot be — ^it surely is not 

“ Maurice Darcy, you would say, sir,” said the Knight, advancing' with an 
offered hand. “As surely as I believe you to be my son Lionel’s brother 
officer and friend. Captain Forester.” 

“ Oh, Cdonel Darcy ! this is, indeed, happiness,” exclaizped tiie young 
man, as he grasped the Knight’s hand in both his own, and shook' it a^ec- 
tionidely. 

“What a strange rencontre,” smd the Knight, laughing;, “quite the 
incident of a comedy ! One would scarcely look for such zneetinga twice — 
so like in every respect. Our parts are changed, however ; it is your turn 
to be generous, if the generosity trench not too cloAely 'on your conve- 
nience ?” 

Forester oonld but stammer out assurances of delight and pleasure, and 
so on, for his heart was too frill to speak calmly or collectedly. . 
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. “ And Lionel, sir, how is he— when have you heard from him ?” said the 
young man, anxious, by even the most remote path, to speak of the Knight’s 
family. 

“In excellent health. The boy has had the good fortune to be em- 
ployed in a healthy station, and, from a letter which I found a\vaiting me 
at my army agent’s, is as happy as can be. But to recur to our theme: 
will you forgive my ibliishness if I say that you will add indescribably to the 
favour if you permit me to take these horses at once ? I have not seen my 
family for some time back, and my impatience ’ is too strong to yield to 
ccrcmoify.” 

“ Of course — certainly ; ray carriage is, however, all ready, and at the 
door. Take it as it is, you’ll travel hister and safer.” 

“ But you yourself,” said Darcy, laughing — “ you were about to move for- 
ward when we met.” 

“ It’s no matter ; I was merely travelling for the sake of change,” said 
Forester, confusedly. 

“ I could not think of such a thing,” said Darcy. “Tf our way led toge- 
gether, and you w'0\ild accept of me as a travelling companion, I should be 
but too happy, but to take the long-boat, and leave you on the desolate 
rock, is not to be tlioiight of.” Tlio Knight stopped, and although he made 
au effort to continue, the words faltered on his lips, and he was silent. At 
last, and with on exertion that brought a deep blush to his cheek, he said, 
“ I am reatly ashamed, Captain Forester, to acknowledge a weakness, which 
is as new to me as it is unmanly. The best amends I can make for feeling, 
is to confess it. Since we met that same night circumstances of fortune 
liave considerably changed with me. I am not, as you then knew me, the 
owner of a good house and a good estate. Now, I really would wish to 
have iSccn able to ask you to come and see me ; but, in good truth, I cannot 
tell where or how I should lodge you if you said ‘ yes.’ I believe my wife 
has a. cabin on this northern shore, but, however it may accommbdate \is, I 
n^ed not say J oould not ask a friend to put up with it. There is my con- 
cession, and now that it is told, I am only ashamed that I should hesitate 
about it.” 

Forester jonce more endeavoured, in broken, disjointed phrases, to ex- 
press his acknowledgment^ and was in the very mi^t of a mass of contra- 
dictory explanations, hopes, and wishes, when l^wood entered with, “ The 
carriage is ready, my Lord.” 

The Knight heard the words with surprise, and as quickly remarkect'^at 
the young man was dressed in deep mourning. “I have been unwittingly 

82 
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addressing you as Captain Forester,” said he, gravely ; “ I believe I should 
have said ** 

“ Lord Wallincourt,” answered Forester, with a slight tremour in his 

voice ; “ the death of my brother Here he hesitated, and at length 

was silent. 

The Knight, who read in his nervous manner and siekly appearanee the 
signs of l^oken health and spirits, resolved at onec'# sacrifice mere per- 
sonal feeling in a cause of kindness, and said, '' 1 see, my Lord, you are 
scarcely as strong as when 1 had the pleasure to meet you first, and I doubt 
not that you require a little repose and quietness. Come along With np; 
then, and if even this cabin of ours be inhospitable enough not to afford you 
a room, we’ll find something near us on the coast, and I have no doubt we’ll 
set you on your legs again.” 

“ It is a favour I would have asked, if I dared,” said Forester, feebly. 
He then added, “ Indeed, sir, I will confess it, my journey had no other 
object than to present myself to Lady Eleanor Darcy. Through the 
kindness of my relative. Lord Castlereagh, I was enabled to send her some 
tidings of yourself, of wliich my illness prevented my being the bearer, and 
I was desirous of adding my own testimony, so far as it could go.” Here 
again he faltered. 

” Pray continue,” said the Knight, warmly ; I am never happier than 
when grateful, and 1 see that I liave reason for the feeling here.” 

”I perceive, sir, you do not recognise me,” said the young man, 
thoughtfully, while he fixed his deep, full eyes upon the Knight’s counte- 
nance. 

' Darcy stared at him in turn, and, passing his hand across his brow, looked 
again. “There is some mystification here,” said he, quickly, ^*but I can- 
not see through it.” 

“ Come, Colonel Darcy,” said Forester, with more animation than before, . 
“ I see that you forget me ; but perhaps you remember this.” So saying, 
he walked over to a table where a number of cloaks and travelling gear were 
lying, and taking up a pistol, placed it in Darcy’s hand. “ This you certainly' 
recognise?” 

“It is my own!” exclaimed theKn^ht; "the fellow of it is yonder. 
1 had it with me the day we landed at Aboukir.” 

“ And gave it to me when a French dragoon had his sabre at iny throat,” 
continued Forester. 

“ And is it t^pur gallantry that I owe my life, my brave boy ?” cried 
the old man, threw his arm arohnd him. 

“ Not oM. hsfif so much as I owe my recovery to your kindncss/‘'-said 
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Forester. “Remember tlie wounded Volunteer you came to see on the 
marcli. The surgeon you employed never left me till the very day I quitted 
£he camp, and although I have had a struggle for life twice since then, I 
never could have lived through the first attack but for his aid.” 

“ Is this all a dream ?” said the Knight, as he leaned liis head upon his 
hand, “ or arc these events real ? Then you were the officer whose ex- 
change was manag4^ and of which 1 heard soon after the battle ?” 

“ Yes, I was exchanged under a cartel, and sailed for England the day 
after. And you, sir — ^tell me of your fate ?” 

^ “ A sKght wound and a somewhat tiresome imprisonment tells the whole 
story r-the latter a good deal enlivened by seeing that our troops were beat- 
ing the French day after day, and the calculation tiiat my durance could 
scarcely last till winter. I proved right, for last month came the Capitula- 
tion, and here I am. But all these are topics for long evenings to cliat over. 
Come with me ; you can’t refuse me any longer. Lady Eleanor has the 
right to speak her gratitude to you ; I see you won’t listen to mine*' 

The Knight seized the young man’s arm and led him along as he spoke. 
“ Nay,” said he, “ there is another reason for it. If you suffered me to go 
off alone, nothing would make me believe that what I have now heard was 
noisome strange trick of fancy. Here, with you beside mo, feeling your 
arm within my own, and hearing your voice, it is all that 1 can do to believe 
it. Come, let me be convinced again. Where did you join us ?” 

Forestel* now went over the whole story of his late adventures, omitting 
nothing from the moment he had joined the frigate at Portsmouth to the 
last evening, when, as a prisoner, he had sent for Darcy to spe|^|||^him 
before he died. “I thought then,” said he, “1 could scarcely 
than an hour or two to live ; but when you came and stood besidel||^wa8 
not ain6 to utter a word, I believe, at the time. It was rather a r^ef to 
.me than otherwise that you did not know me.” 

“How strange is this all !” said the Kni|J^, musing. “You have told 
me a most singular story ; only one point remaips yet unelucidated. How 
*came you to volunteer — you were in the Guards?” 

“ Yes,” said Forester, blushing' and faltering ; “1 had quitted the Guards, 

intending tp leave the army some short tiine previous — but — but ” 

“ The thought of active service brought you back again. Out with it, 
and never be ashamed. I remember now having heard from an old friend 
of mine. Miss Daly, how you had left the service ; and, to say truth, I was 
sorry for il — ^sonj for your sake, but sorrier because it always grieves me 
when men of gentle blood are not to be found where hard knocks are going. 
N<oiB^qypr distinguish themselves with more honour, and it is a pity that 
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they should lose the occasion to show the world that birth and blood iidient 
lugher privileges Ilian stars and titles.” 

While the miles roiled over tliey thus conversed, and as each became more 
intimately acquainted, and more nearly interested in the other, they irew 
towards the journey’s end. It was late on the following night when they 
reached Port Ballintray, and as the darkness threatened more than once to 
mislead them, the postilion halted at the door of a littlH cabin to procure a 
light for his lamps. 

While the travellers sat patiently awaiting the necessary preparation, a 
voice from within the cottage struck Darcy’s ear; he threw open the doM 
as'he heard it, and sprang out, and rushing forward, the moment afterward 
pressed his wife and daughter in his arms. 

Forester, who in a moment comprehended the discovery, hastened to 
withdraw from a scene wliere his presence could only ])rovc constraint, and 
leaving a message to say that he had gone to the little inn, and would wait 
on the Knight next morning, he hm*ricd from the spot, his licart bursting 
with many a conflicting emotion. 


CHAPTEB XXXIII. 

HOME. 

Perhaps, in the course of a long, and, till its very latter years, “si most 
prosperous life, the Knight of Gwynne had never known more real unbroken 
happiness, than now that he laid his head beneath the lowly thatch of a 
fisherman’s cottage, and found a home beside the humble hearth, ^here 
daily toil had used to repose. It was not that he either felt, or assumed to ' 
feel, indiffereft to the great reverse of his fortune, and to the loss of that 
station to which all his habits of life and thought had been, conformed. 
Kor had he the innate sense tliat his misfortunes had been incurred 
without the culpability of, at least, neglect on his own part. No, he 
neither deceived nor exonerated himself. His present happiness sprang 
from discovering in those far dearer to him than himself, powers of patient 
submission, traits of affectionate forbearance, signs of a hopeful, trusting 
spirit, that their trials were not scut without an aim and objeci-r:aU;gifts 
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of. heart and mind, higher, nobler, and better than the palmiest days of 
prosperity had brought forth. 

It was that short and fleeting season, the laic autumn, a time in which 
the climate of Northern Ireland makes a brief but brilliant amende for the 
long dreary months of the year. The sea, at last calm and tranquil, rolled 
its long waves upon the shore in measured sweep, waking the echoes in a 
thousand baves, andiresounding with hollow voice beneath the very clifls. 
The wild and fanciful outlines of the Skerry Islands were marked, sharp 
' and distinct, against the dark blue sky, and reflected not less so in the 
iinmflled water at theii- base. The White Hocks, as they are called, shone 
with n lustre like dulled silver, and above them, the ruined towers of 
old Dunluce hung, balanced over the sea^ and, even in decay, seemed to 
defy dissolution. 

The most striking feature of the picture was, however, the myriad of 
small boats, amounting in some instances to sevend hundreds, which flUed 
the little bay at sunset. These were the fishermen from Innisshowen, 
coming to gather the seaweed on the western shore their eastern aspect 
denied them ; a hardy and a daring race, who braved the terrible storms of 
that fearful coast without a thought of fear. Here were they now, their 
b'ttle skiffs crowded with every sail they could carry — ^for it was a trial of 
speed, who should be flrst up after the turn of the ebb tide — ^their taper 
masts bending and springing like whips, the white water curling at the 
bows, and' rustling over the gunwales ; while the fishermen themselves, 
with long harpoon spears, contested for the prizes— large masses of floating 
weed, which not unfrequently were seized upon by three or four rival 
parties at the same moment. 

A more animated scene cannot be conceived than the bay thus presented. 
The bbats tacking and beating in every direction, crossing each other so 
closely as to threaten collision — sometimes, indeed, carrying off a bowsprit or 
a rudder; while, from the restless motions of those on board, ^hc frail skiffs 
were git cach^instant endangered — accidents that occurred continually, but 
• whose peril may be judged by the hearty chcen* and roars of laughter they 
excited. Here might be seen a wide-spreading surface of ta%lcd seaweed, 
vigorously towed in two different directions by contending crews, whoso 
exertions to secure it were accompanied by wildest shouts and cries. There 
a party were hauling in the prey, while their comrades, with spars and 
spears, kept the enemy aloof, and here, on the upturned keel of a capsized 
boat, were a dripping group, whoso heaviest penalty was the ridicule of 
their fellows. 

- Seated in front of the little cottage, the Darcys and Forester watched 
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this strangQ scene with all the interest its moving, stirring life could excite ; 
and while the ladies could enjoy the varying picture only for itself, to the 
Knight and the youth it brought back the memory of a more brilliant and a* 
grander display, one to which heroism and danger had lent the most 
exciting of ^ interests. 

"I see,” said Darcy, as he watched his companion’s countenance — 
see whither your thoughts are wandering. They are nM to the old castle 
of Aboukir, and the tall cliffs at Marmorica.” Forester slightly nodded an 
assent, but never spoke, while the Knight resumed—" I told you it would 
never do to give up the service. The very glance of your eyes ab yonder 
picture, tells me how the great original is before your mind. Gome, 9 . few 
weeks more of rest and quiet, you will be yourself again. Then, must you 
present yourself before the gallant Duke, and ask for a restitution to your 
old grade. There will be sharp work ere long. Buonaparte is not the 
man to forgive Alexandria and Cairo. If I read you aright, you prefer such 
a career to all the ambition of a political life.” 

Forester was still silent, but his changing colour told that the Knight’s 
' words liad affected liim deeply, but whether as they were intended, it was 
not so plain to see. The Knight went on : " I am not disposed to vain 
regrets ; but if I were to give way to such, it would be, that I am not 
young enough to enter upon the career I now see opening to our arras. 
Our insular position seems to have moulded our destiny, in great part ; but, 
rely on it, we are as much a nation of soldiers as of sailors.” ‘Warming 
with his theme, Darcy continued, while sketching out the possible turn of 
events, to depict the noble path open to a young man, who, to natural 
talents and acquirements, added the high advantages of fortune, rank, and 
family influence. 

"1 told you,” said he, smiling, "that 1 blamed you once, unjustly as it 
happened, because, as a Guardsman, you did not seize the occasion to ex- 
chimge guard-mounting for the field. But now I shall be sorely grieved if 
you suffer yourself to be withdrawn from a path that has already opened so 
brightly, by any of the seductions of your station, or the fascinations of 
mere fashion.% 

. "Are you certain,” said Lady Eleanor, speaking in a voice shaken by 
agitation — "are you certain, my dear, that these same counsels of yours 
would be in strict accordance with the wishes of Lord Wallinooturt’s friends, 
or is it no^ possible that iAeir ambitions may point very differently for his 
future?”^; ^ 

"I give the advice I would. ^er to Liond,” said Darcy, " if my 

son in similarly fortunate circumstances. A jeox or ^o,-. at 
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Ipast, of such training, will be no bad discipline to a young man’s mind, and 
help to fit him to discuss those terms, which, if 1 see aright, will be rife in 

*our assemblies for some years to come ” Darcy was about to continue, 

when Tate advanced with a letter, whose address bespoke Bicknell’s hand. 
It was a long-expected communication, and anxious to peruse it carefully, 
the Knight arose, and making his excuses, re-entered the cottage. 

The party sat for some time in silence. Lady Eleanor’s mind was in a 
state of unusual conflict, since, for the first time in her life, had she prac- 
tised any concealment with her husband, having forborne to tell him of 
Eorestew’s former addresses to Helen. To this eoursc she had been 
impelled by various reasons, the most pressing among which were the 
evident change in the young man’s demeanour since he last appeared 
amongst them, and, consequently, the possibility that he had outlived the 
passion he then professed ; and secondly, by observing that nothing in Helen 
betrayed the slightest desire to encourage any renewal of those professions, 
or any chagrin at the change in his couduct. As a mother and as a woman, 
she hesitated to avow what should seem to represent her daughter as being 
deserted, while she argued that if Helen were as indifferent as she really 
seemed, there was no occasion whatever for the disclosure. Now, however, 
that the Knight had spoken Ms counsels so strongly, the thought occurred 
to her, that Forester might receive the advice in the light of a rejection of 
Ms former proposal, and suppose that these suggestions were only another 
mode of ’refusing his suit. Hence a struggle of doubt and uncertainty 
arose within her, whether she should at once inakc everything known to 
Darcy, or still keep silence, and leave events to their own development. 
The former course seemed the most fitting, and entirely forgetful of all else, 
she hastily arose, and followed her husband into the cabin. 

Forester was now alone with Helen, and for the first time since that weU- 
remembered night when he had offered his heart and been rejected. The 
game of dissimulating feelings is almost easiest before a numerous audience. 
It is.rarely jpossible in a tete-a-tete. So Forester soon felt, and although he 
made severM efforts to induce a conversation, they were all abrupt and dis- 
jointed, as were Helen’s own replies to them. At length caiis a pause, and 
what a thing is a pause at such a moment ! The long lingering seconds iu 
wMch a duellist watches his adversary’s pistol, wavering over the region of 
his heart or brain, is less torturing than such suspense. Forester arose 
twice, and again sat down — ^his face pale and flushed alternately. At 
length, with a tMck and rapid utterance, he said, 

** I have been tMnking over the Knight’s counsels^-*dare I ask if they 
have Miss Darcy’s concurrence P’* 
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“It would be a great, a very great presumption in me,*’ said Helen, 
tremulously, “ to offer an opinion on such a theme. I have neither the 
knowledge to distinguish between the opposite careers, nor have I any ' 
feeliiig for those sentiments which men alone understand in warfare.** 

“ Nor, perhaps/* added Forester, with a sudden irony, “ sufficient interest 
ill the subject to give it a thought.** • 

Helen was silent ; her slightly compressed lips and heightened colour 
showed that she was offended at the speech, but she made no reply. 

“ 1 crave your pardon. Miss Darcy,** said he, in a low, submissive accent, 
that told how heartfelt it was. “I most humbly ask you to forgive my 
rudeness. The very fact that I had no claim to that interest, should have 
protected you from such a speech. But see what comes of kindness to those 
who' arc HUlc used to it. They get soon spoiled, and forget themselves.** 
'‘Lord Wallincourt will have to guard himself well against ilattery,‘if such 
humble attentions as ours disturb his judgment.** 

“ I win get out of the region of it,** said he, resolutely ; “I will take the 
, Knight’s advice. It is but a plunge, and all is over.** 

“ If I dare to say so, my Lord,** said Helen, archly, “ this is scarcely the 
spirit in which my father hoped his counsels would be accepted. His 
chivalry on the score of a military life may be overstrained, but it has no 
touch of tlmt recklessness your Lordship seems to lend it.*’ 

“And why should not this be the spirit in which I join the army?** 
said he, passionately ; “ the career has not for me those fascinatidns which 
others feel. Danger I like, for its stimulus, as other men like it ; but 1 
would rather confront it when^ and where, and how I please, than at the 
dictate of a oolond, and by the ritual of a despatch.** 

“Rather be a letter of marque, in fact, than a ship-of-the-line — more 
credit to your Lordship’s love of danger than discipline.** 

Forester smiled> hut not without anger, at the quiet persiflage of her 
manner. It took him some seconds ere he could resume. 

“ I perceive/* said he, in a tone of deeper feeling, “ that whatpvei: my re- 
soiveSj to discuss them must be an impertinence, when they excite no other 
emotion than ridicule—-** 

“ Hay, my Lord^” intc^sed Helen, eagerly ; “ I beg you to forgive my 
levity. Nothing from my thought than to hurt one to whom 

we owe our deepgdj^bt of gratitude. I con never iorget you saved my 
father’s life ; let mo seem so base, to my heart, as to undervaLae 

this.” 

“Oh! 



/* said he, passionatelyj “ it is I who need forgiveness — 
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1, whose temper, rendered irritable by illness, suspect reproach and sarcasm 
in every word of those w'ho are kindest to me/* 

“ You arc unjust to yourself,** said Helen, gently ; “ unjust, because you 
expect the same powers of mind and judgment that you enjoyed in health. 
Think how much better you are, than when you came here. Think what a 

few days more may do. How changed ^** 

“ Has Miss Darcy cliangcd since last 1 met her ?’* asked he, in a tone that 
sank into the very depth of lier heart. 

Helen tried to smile, but emotions of a sadder shade spread over her pale 
features, as she said, 

“I hope so, my Lord; I trust that altered fortunes have not lost their 
teaching. I fervently hope that sorrow and suffering have left something 
behind them better than unavailing regrets and heart repinings.** 

“Oh ! believe me,** cried Forester, passionately, “it is not of this change 
I \vould speak. I dared to ask with reference to another feeling.** 

“Be it so,** said Helen, trembling, as if nerving herself for a strong and 
long-iookcd-for effort — " be it so, my Lord, and is not my answer wide 
enough for both ? Would not any change — short of a dishonourable one— 
make the decision I once came to, a thousand times more necessary now 
Oh ! Helen, these aiy cold and cruel words. Will you tell mo that my 
rank and station are to be like a curse upon my happiness ?** 

“I spoke of our altered condition, my Lord. I spoke of the impossibility 
of your Lordship recurring to a theme which the sight of that thatched roof 
should have stifled. Nay, hear me out. It is not of you or your motives 
that is here the question. It is of me, and my duties. They are there, my 
Lord—tliey are with those wiiose hearts have been twined round mine from 
infancy. Mine, when the world went well and proudly with us ; doubly, 
trebly mine when affection can replace fortune, and the sympathies of 
humblest home make up for all the flatteries of the world, lhave no reason to 
dwell longer on this, to one who knows those of whom Ispealfi, andean value 
them too.**, ^ n. 

“ But is there no place in your heart, HeleUj for other affections than 
these ? or is that place already occupied?** 

“’Mjj^ord, you have borne my frankness so well, I must even submit to 
yours with a good grace. Still, this is a question you have no right to ask, 
or I to answer. 1 have told you that whatever doubt there might be as to 
your road in: life, mine offered no alternative. That ought surely to be 
enough.’* 

“ It shall be»** said Forester, with a low sigh, as, trembling in every limb, 
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he arose from the seat. And yet, Helen,” said he, in a voiee barely above 
a whisper, “there might come a time, when these duties, to which you^ 
cling with such attachment, should be rendered less needful by altered for> 
tunes. I have heard that your father’s prospects present more of hope than 
heretofore, have I not ? Think, that if the Knight should be restored 1 o liis 
own again, that then-—” 

“Nay — it is scarcely worthy of your Lordship to exact a pledge, which is 
to hang upon a decision like this. A verdict may give back my father’s 
estate ; it surely should not dispose of his daughter’s hand ?” 

“ I would exact nothing. Miss Darcy,” said Forester, stung by tlic .tone 
of this reply. “But I see you cannot feel for the diflicultics which beset 
him who has staked his all upon a cast. I asked, what might your feelings 
be, were the circumstances which now surround you altered P” 

Helen was silent for a second or two ; and then, as if having collected all 
her energy, she said, “I would that you had spared me — had spared 
yourself— the pain I now must give us both ; but to be silent longer, j^^ould 
be to encourage Ifcceptiou.” It was not till after another brief interval 
that she could continue : “ Soon after you left this, my Lord, you wrote a 
letter to Miss Daly. This letter — stop not now to ask with what 
propriety towards cither of us — she left in my ha^^ds, I read it carefully ; 
and if many of the sentiments it contained served to elevate your character 
in my esteem, I saw enough to show me that your resolves were scarcely 
less instigated by outraged pride, than what you fancied to be ‘ a tender 
feeling. This 'perhaps might have wounded me, had I felt dilferently 
towards you. As it was, I thought it for the best : I deemed it happier 
that your motives should be divided ones, even though you knew it not. 
But as I read on, my Lord — as I perused the account of your interview 
with Lady Wallincourt — ^then a new light broke suddenly upon m'C; I 
found what, had I known more of life, should not have surprised, but what, 
in my ignorance, did indeed astonish me, that my father’s station ,was 
regarded as one which^ could be alleged as a reason against your feeling 
towards his daughter. Now, my Lord, we have our pride too ; and liadi 
your influence over me been all that ever you wished it, 1 tell you freely 
that 1 never would permit my affection to be gratified at the pric« of an 
insult to my father’^ house. If I were to say that your sentiments towards 
me should not haijl^ buffered it, would it bo too much ?” 

“ But, deardKStclen, remember that I am no longer dependent on my 
mother’s ^||||||^>^^^ 1 stand in a position and a rank, which only 

needs JO^^H^^e with me to make it all that my loftiest ambition ever 
covet< 
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. "These arc, forgive me if I tell you, very selfish reasonings, my Lord. 
They may apply to you ; they hardly address themselves to my position. 

pride which could not stoop to ally itself with our house in our days of 
prosperity, should not assuredly be wounded by suing us in our humbler 
fortunes.” 

" Your thoughts dwell on Lady Nctherby, Miss Darcy,” said Forester, 
irritably: " she is scarcely the person most to be considered here.” 

“ Enough for me, if I think so,” said Helen, haughtily. " The Lady 
your Lordship’s condescension would place in the position of a mother, 
>§hould *at least be able to regard me with other feelings than those of 
compassionate endurance. In a word, sir, it cannot be. To discuss the 
topic longer, is but to distress us both. Leave me to my gratitude to you, 
which is unbounded. Let me dwell upon the many traits of noble lieroism 
1 can think of in your character with enthusiasm — ay, and with pride-— 
pride that one so high and so gifted should have ever thought of one so 
little worthy of him. But do not weaken my principle by hoping that my 
affection can be won at the cost of iny self-esteem.” 

Forester bowed with a deep, respectful reverence ; and when he lifted up 
his head, the sad expression of his features was that of one who had heard 
an- irrevocable doom pronounced upon his dearest, most cherished hopes. 
Lady Eleanor at the same moment came forward from the door of the 
cottage, so that he had barely time to utter a hasty good-by ere she joined 
her daughter. 

" Your father wishes to see Lord Wallincourt, Helen. Has he gone?” 
But before Helen could reply the Knight came up. 

" 1 hope you have not forgotten to ask him to. dinner, Eleanor ?” said he. 
"We did so yesterday, and he never made liis appearance the whole 
evenfijg.” 

" Helen, did you ?” But Helen was gone while they were speaking ; so 
that JDarcy, to repair the omission, hastened after his young iiriend with all 
tjiG ^eed hg could command. 

"Havel found you?” cried Darcy, as, turning an angle of the rooky 
shove, he came behind Forester, who, with folded arms and bent-down head, 
stood li^je^one sorrow-struck. " I just discovered that neitlier my wife nor 
daughter had asked you to stop to dinner; and as you arc punctilious, 
fuHy as much as they are forgetful, there was nothing for it but to run after 
you.” 

" You are too kind, my dear Kni^t — ^but not to-day ; Fm poorly— -a 
headache.” 

" Nay ; a headache always means a mere excuse. Gome back with me : 
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you shall be as stupid a convive as you wish ; only be a good listener, for 
1 have got a great budget from my man of law, Mr. Bicknell, and am dying 
for somebody to iuflict it upon.” 

With the best grace he could muster — which was still very far from a 
good one — ^Forester suffered himself to be led back to the cottage, en> 
deayouring, as he went, to feel or feign an interest in the intelligence the 
Knight was full of. It seemed that BickneU was yery anxious not only for 
the Knight’s counsel on many points, but for his actual presence at the 
trial. He appeared to think that Darcy being there, would be a great 
check upon the line of conduct he was apprised O’Halloran would adopi;. 
There was already a very strong reaction in the West in favour of the old 
gentry of the land, and it would be, at least, an evidence of willingness to 
confront the enemy, were the Knight to be present. 

“He teUs me,” continued the Knight, “that Daly regretted deeply not 
having attended the former trial — ^why, he does not exactly explain, but he 
uses the argument to press me now to do so.” 

Forester migh|^ perhaps, have enlightened him on this score, had be so 
pleased, but he said nothing. 

“ Of course, I need not say, nothing like intimidation is meant by this 
adviee. The days for such arc, thank God, gone by in Ireland ; and it was, 
besides, a game I never could have played at ; hut yet, it might be what 
many would expect of me, and, at all events, it can scarcely do harm. What 
is your opinion ?” 

“ I quite agree with Mr. Bicknell,” said Forester, hastily ; “ there is a 
certain licence these gentlemen of wig and gown enjoy, that is more protected 
by the Bench tlian cither good morals or good manners warrant.” 

“Nay, you are now making the very error I would guard against,” said 
Darcy, laughing. “ This legal sparring is rather good fun, even though they 
do not always keep the gloves on. 'Now, will you come with me ?” 

“ Of course ; I should have asked your leave to do so, had you not inyited 

lUO* ^ 

“ You’ll hear the great O’Halloran, and 1 suspect that is as much as \ 
shall gain myself by this action. We have merely some points of law to go 
upon ; but, as 1 understand, uc^ng new or matoxud in evidence t^^duce. 
You ask, then, why persist own to you 1 oannot say ; but th'^e seoms 
the same punctilio in^w^ matters as in military ; and it is a point of 
honour to sustain until the garrison have eaten their boots. I am 

not so far from now, that 1 should be impatient ; but, 

meanwhile, 1 the savour of something better, ml here comes Tate 

to say it is table.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AN AWKWARD DINNKB-PARTY. 

When the reader is informed that Lady Eleanor had not fonnd a fitting 
momeAt to communicate to the Knight respecting Forester, nor had Helen 
summoned courage to reveal the circumstances of their late interview, it may 
he imagined that the dinner itself was as awkward a thing as need he. It 
was, throughout, a game of cross purposes, in which Darcy alone was not a 
player, and tlicrefore more puzzled than the rest, at the constraint and reserve 
of his companions, whose efforts at conversation were either mere un- 
meaning common-placcsj or half-concealed retorts to inferred allusions. 

However quick to perceive, Darcy was too well versdl in the tactics of 
society to seem conscious of this, and merely redoubled his efforts to interest 
and amuse. Never had his entertaining qualities less of success. He could 
scarcely obtain any acknowledgment from his hearers ; and stores of plea- 
santry, poured out in rich profusion, were listened to with a coldness 
bordering upon apathy. 

He tned to interest them by talking over the necessity of their speedy 
removal to the capital, where, for the advantages of daily consultation, 
Bicknell desired the Knight’s presence. He spoke of tho approaching 
journey to the West, for the trial itself — ^he talked of Lionel, of Daly, of 
their late campaigns — ^in fact, he touched on e\'ery thing, hoping by some 
pasf^ng gleam of interest to detect a clue to their secret thoughts. To no 
avail. They listened with decorous attention, but no signs of eagerness or 
pleasure marked their features ; and when Forester rose toi;akc his leave, 
jt was fuU^n hour and a half before his usual time of going. 

‘‘ Now for it, Eleanor,” said the Kuight, as Helen soon after quitted the* 
room, “what’s your secret, for all this mystery must mean something? 
Na^, dqpft look so impenetrable, my dear; you’ll never persuade any man 
who displayed all his agreeability to so little purpose, that his hearers bad not 
a hidden source of preoccupation to account for their indifference. What is 
it, then?” 

“ 1 am really myself in the dark, without my conjectnies have reason, and 
that Lord WaUincourt may have renewed to Helen the proposal he once 
made, her, and with the same fortune.” 
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“ Renewed — ^proposal V* 

" Yes, my dear Darcy, it was a secret I had intended to have told you^ 
this very day, and went for the very purpose of doinpj so, when I found. you 
engaged with Bicknell’s letters and advices, and scrupled to break in upon 
your occupied tlioughts. Captain Forester did seek Helen’s affections, 
and was refused ; and I now suspect Lord Wallincourt may have liad a 
similar reverse.” 

“ This last is, however, mere guess,” said Darcy. 

No more. Of the former Helen herself told me — she frankly acknow- 
ledged that her affections were disengaged, but that he had not fouched ^ 
them. It would seem that he was deeper in love than she gave him credit 
for. His whole adventure as a Volunteer sprang out of this rejected suit, 
and higher fortunes have not changed liis purpose.” 

“ Then Helen did not care for him ?” 

“That she did not, once, I am quite certain; that she docs not, now, is 
not so sure. But 1 know that even if she were to do so, the disparity of 
condition would be an insurmountable barrier to her assent.” 

Darcy walked up and down with a troubled and anxious aii*, and at 
length said, 

“ Thus is it, that the pride we teach our children, as the defence against 
low motives and mean actions, displays its false and treacherous principles ; 
and all our flimsy philosophy is based less on the affections of the human 
heart, than on certain conventional usages we have invented for our own 
enslavement. There is but one code of right and wrong, Eleanor, and that 
one neither recognises the artificial distinctions of grade, nor makes a 
virtual of the self-denial ; that is a mere offering to worldly pride.” 

“ You would scarcely have our daughter accept an alliance with a house 
that disdains our connexion ?” said Lady Eleanor, proudly. * ' 

" Not, certainly, when the consideration had been once brought before 
her mind. It would then be but a compromise with principle. But why 
should she have ever learned the lesson? Why need she have .been taugliJL 
to mingle notions of w'orldly position and aggrandisement with the emotions 
of her heart ? It was enough — ^it should have been enough — that his rank 
and position were nearl^-hor own, not to trifle with feelings imnv^seufably 
higher and holier tluin these distinctions suggest.” 

“ But the world, my dear Darcy ; the world would say- —— ” 

“ The world would say, Eleanor, that her ret^al was perfectly right ; 
and if the world's judgments were purer, they might be a source of con- 
solation again^ the year-long' bitterness of a sinking heart. Well, well !” 
said he, with i sigh, “ 1 would hope that her heart is free : go to her, 
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Eleanor— leam tlie truth, and if there be the least germ of affection there, 

I will ^ak to Wallincourt to-morrow, and tell liim to leave us. These 
hal/-kinaled embers are the slow poison of many a noble nature, and need 
but daily intercourse to make them deadly.” 

While Lady Eleanor retired to communicate with her daughter, the 
Knight paced the little chamber in moody reverie. As he passed and 
repSSsed before the window, he suddenly perceived the shadow of a man’s 
iiguL'c as he stood beside a rock near the beach. Such an apparition 
was strange enough to excite curiosity in a quiet, remote spot, where the 
.few iuliabilants retired to rest at sunset. Darcy, therefore, opened the 
window, and moved towards him ; but ere he had gone many paces, he was 
addressed by Eorcstcr^s voice : 

1 was about to pay you a visit, Knight, and only waited till I saw you 
alone.” 

" Let us stroll along the sands, then,” said Darcy, the night is delicious.” 
And so saying, he drew his arm within Eorestcr’s, and walked along at his 
.side. 

‘‘ I liave been thinking,” said Forester, in a low, sad accent — " I have 
been blinking over the advice you lately gave me, and although, I own, at 
the time, it scarcely cliimed in with my own notions, now, the more I reflect 
upon it^ tlic more plausible does it seem. 1 have lived long enough out of 
fashionable life to make the return to it anything but a pleasure : for 
politics have neither talent nor temper, and soldiering, if it does not 
satisfy every condition of my ambition, offers more to my capacity and my 
hopes than any other career.” 

“ I would that you were more enthusiastic in the cause,” said Darcy, 
who was struck by the deep depression of bis manner ; “ I would that I 
siiv^ you embrace the career more from a profound sense of duty and 
devotion, than as a * pis aller.’ ” 

“Such it is,” sighed Forester, and his arm trembled within Darcy’s as he 
fipofce ; “ I •wn it frankly, save in actual conflict itself, 1 have no military 
ardour in my nature. I accept the road in life, because one must take some 
path.” 

“Tffen, if this be so,” said Darcy, “I recal my counsels. I love the 
service, and you also, too well, to wish for such a mesalliance ; no, cam- 
paigning will never do with a sjurit that is merely not averse. Return to 
London, consult your relative, Lord Castlereagh — see you smile at my 
recommendation of him, but I have learned to read his character very 
differently from what I once did. I can see now, that however the tortuous 
Course of a difficult policy may have condemned him to stratagems wherein 

VOL. 11. T 
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he was an ageiit— often an unwilling one — that his nature is eminently 
chivalrous and noble. His education and his prejudices have made him less 
rash than we, in our nationality, like to pardon, but the honour of the 
empire lies next his heart. Political prpfi%acy, like any other, may be 
leniently dealt with, while it is fashionable, but there are minds that never 
permit themselves to be enslaved by fashion, when once they have gained a 
consciousness of their own power; such is his. He is already beyon'd it, 
and ere many years roll over, he will be equally beyond bis competitors 
too. 'And now, to yourself. Let him be your guide. Once lannclicd in 
public life, its interests will soon make themselves felt, and you are young * 
enough to be j^tic. I know that every man’s early years, particularly 
those who are the most favoured by fortune, have their clou^ and dark 
shadows. You must not seek an exemption from the common lot ; remember 
how much you have to be grateful for ; think of the advantages for which 
others strive a life-long, and never reach ; all yours, at the very outset ; 
and then, if there he some sore spots, some secret sorrows under all, take 
my advice, and keep them for your own heart. Confessions arc admirable 
things for old ladies, who like the petty martyrdom of small sufferings, but 
men should be made of sterner stuff. There is a high pridei» in bearing 
one’s load alone, don’t forget that.” 

Forester felt that if the Knight had read his inmost feelings, his counsels 
could not have been more directly addressed to bis condition ; he had, indeed, 
a secret sorrow, and one which threw its gloom over all his prosperity. He 
listened attentively to Darcy’s reasonings, and followed him, as in the full 
sincerity of his nature he opened up the history of his own life, now, com- 
menting on the circumstances of good fortune, now, adverting to the mis- 
chances which had befallen him. Never had the genial kindness of the old 
man appeared more amiable. The just judgments, the high and honourable 
sentiments, not shaken by what be bad seen of ingratitude and wi'ong, but 
hopefully maintained and upheld, the singular modesty of his character, 
were all charms that won more and more upon Forester ; and when, after 
teie-a-iite prolonged till late in the night, they parted. Forester’s muttered 
ejaculation was, “ Would that I were hb son !” 

''It u as I guessed,” said Lady Eleanor, when the Knight re-entefbSl the 
chamber; "Hdbn has refused him. I could not press her on the reasons, 
nor ask whether her heart approved all that her head deterged. But she 
seemed calm and tranquil ; and if I were to j^iiQunoe from appearance, I 
almuld say that the rejection has not cost her deeply.” , 

"How hai^ you have made me, Eleanor,” exdaimed Darcy, joyfully ; 
"^for whiles pedhaps, there b nothing in thb world 1 ahould like ^ttertto 
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'to see such a man my son-in-law, there is no misery I would not prefer to 
witnessing my child’s affections engaged where any sense of duty, or pride, 
rendered the engagement hopeless. Now,- the case is this, Helen can afford 
to he frank and sisteriy towards the poor fellow, who really did love her, and 
aftcr'a few days he leaves us.” 

“ I thought he would go to-morrow,” said 'Lady Eleanor, somewhat 
anxiously. 

“ No ; 1 half hinted to him something of the kind, but he seemed bent on 
accomj)anying me to the West, and really I did not know how to say nay.” 

* Lady Eleanor appeared not quite satisfied with an arrangement that pro- 
mis*ed a continnation of restraint, if not of positive difiicalty, but made no 
remark about it, and turned the conversation on their approaching removal 
to Dublin. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

An UnEXPSCTED PROPOSAL. 

Oun time is now brief with our reader, and . we would not trespass on 
him longer by dwelling on the mere details of those straggles to which 
Helen and Forester were reduced by daily association and companionship. 

One hears much of Platonism, and, occasionally, of those brother and 
sistoly affections which arc adopted to compensate for dearer and tenderer 
tioC Do they ever really exist ? Has the world ever presented one single 
successful instance of the compact ? We are far, very far, -Ironi doubting 
that* friendship, the truest and closest, can sujbsist between individuals of 
Opposite sdk. We only hazard the conjecture that such friendships must 
not spring out of “Unhappy Love.” They must not be built out of the 
ruiiLi^ wrecked affection. No— no; when Cupid is bankrupt, there is no 
use in attempting to patch up his aiffidrs by any composition with the 
creditors. 

We arc not quite so sure that this is exactly the illustration Forester would 
have used to convey his sense of bur proposition; but that he was thorboghly 
of our opinion, there is no doubt. Whether Helen was one of the siune 
mind or not, idie performed her task more caiuly and more gracefully. Wc 
desire *100 sincerely to port with oar fair readers on good tenns, to venture 

T 2 
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on the inquiry whether there ie not more frankness and candour in the cha-‘ 
racier of men than women? There . is certainly a greater difficulty in the 
exercise of this quality in the gentler sex, from the many restraints imposed 
by delicacy and woms^y feeling ; and the very habit of keeping within this 
artificial barrier of reserve, gives an ease and tranquillity to female manner 
under circumstances where men would expose their troubled and warring 
emotions. So much, perhaps, for the reason that Miss Darcy displayed an 
equanimity of temper very difterent from the miserable Forester, and exerted 
powers of pleasmg and fascination which, to him at least, had the singular 
effect of producing even more suffering than enjoyment. 

The intimacy hitherto subsisting between them was rather increased 
than otherwise. It seemed as if their relations to each other had been fixed 
by a treaty, and now that transgression or change was impossible. If this 
was Slavery in its worst form to Forester, to Helen it was Liberty un- 
bounded. No longer restrained by any fear of misconception, absolved, in 
her own heart, of any designs upon his, she scrupled not to display her 
capacity for thinking and reflecting with all the openness she would liavo 
done to her brotlicr Lionel; while, to relieve the deep melancholy that 
preyed upon him, she exerted herself by a thousand little stratagems of 
caprice or fancy, that, however successful at the time, were sure to increase 
his gloom when he quitted her presence. Such, then, witli its varying vicis- 
situdes of pleasure and pain, was the condition of their mutual feeling for 
the remainder of their stay on the Northern coast. Many a time had 
Forester resolved on leaving her for ever, rather than perpetuate the linger- 
ing torture of an affection that increased with every hour; but the effort 
was more than his strength could compass, and he yielded, as it were, to a 
fate, until at last her companionship had become the whole aim and ol^jcct 
of his existence. ^ ^ 

As winter closed in, they removed to Dublin, and established themselves 
temporarily in an old-fashioned family hotel, selected by Bicknell, in a qUiet, 
unpretending street. Neither their means nor inclination ^ould hav^ 
prompted them to select a more fashionable restii^-placc, while the object 
of strict seclusion was here secured. The ponderous gloom of thc^taid 
old house, where, from the heavy sideboard of almost black mahogany, to 
the wfinkled visage of the grim waiter, all seemed of a bygone century, 
were rather made matters of mutual pleasantry among the party, than 
sources of dissj^^faction; wdiile the Xm'glit assured them that this was in 
his youngcr^Uj^^the noisy resort of the gay and fashionable of the capital, 
^^Indeq^^ded he, “I am not quite sure that this is not where the 
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. ‘ Townsends/ as the club was then called, used to meet in Swift's time. 
Bicknell will tell us all about it, for he*s coming to dine with us.” 

Forester was the first to appear in the drawing-room before dinner. It is 
possible that he hurried his toilet in the hope of speaking a few words to 
Helen, who not nnfrequently came down before her mother. If so, he was 
doomed to disappointment, as the room was empty when he entered, and 
there was nothing for it but to wait, impatiently indeed, and starting at 
every footstep on the stairs and every door that shut or opened. 

At last he heard the sound of approaching steps, softened by the deep 
old carpet. They came — he listened — ^the door opened, and the waiter 
anpouuced a name, what, and wliose. Forester paid no attention to, in his 
annoyance that it was not hers he expected. Tlie stranger^ a very plump, 
joyous little personage in deep black, did not appear quite unknown to 
Forester, but as the recognition interested him very little, he merely re- 
turned a formal bow to the other's m^ cordial salute, atid turned to the 
window where he was standing. 

“ The Knight, I believe, is dressing ?” said the new arrival, advancing 
towards Forester. 

“ Yes — ^but I have no doubt he will be down in a few moments.” 

. “ Time enough — ^no hurry in life. They told me below stairs that you 
were here, and so I came, up at once. I thought that I might introduce 
myself. Paul Dempsey — Dempsey's Grove. You've heard of me be- 
fore, eh?” 

“ I have had that pleasure,” said Forester, with more animation of man- 
ner, for now he remembered the face and figure of the worthy Paul, as he 
had seen both in the large mirror of his mother’s drawing-room. 

“ Ha ! I guessed as much,” rejoined Paul, with a chuckling laugh; “the 
laj^s are here, too, ain't they ?” I 

• ^Forester assented, and ? aul went on. 

“ Only lieard of it from Bicknell half an hour ago. Took a car, and 
^amc off at once. And when cOme ?*% 

forester stared with amazement at a question whose precise meaning he 
could not guess at, and to which he could only reply by a half-smile, ex- 
pressive of his difficidty, 

” You were away, weren’t you ?” asked Dempsey. 

“Yes; I have been out of England,” replied Forester, more than ever 
puzzled how this fact could or ought to have any interest for the other. 

“ Never be ashamed of it. Soldiering’s very well in its way, though Pd 
never any taste for it myself— none of that martial spirit that stirrdi the 
. bumpkin as he sang — 
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Perhaps a reeroit 
Might ehance to shoot 
Great General Buonaparte ! 

Well, well ! it seems you soon got tired of glory, of wMoh, from all I hear, 
a little goes very far with any man’s stomach ; and no wonder. Except a 
French bayonet, there’s nothing more indigestible than commissary bread.” 

. " The service is not without some hardships,” said Forester, blandly, and 
preferring to shelter himself under a generality, than , invite further inqui- 
sitiveness. 

“ Cruelties, you might call them,” rejoined Dempsey, with energy. The 
frightful stories we read in the papers 1 — and I suppose they are all tnie. 
Were you ever touched up a bit yourself?” This Paul said in his most in- 
sinuating manner, and as Forester’s stare showed a total ignorance of his 
meaning, he added — “ A little four-and-twenty, I mean,” mimicking, as he 
spoke, the action of flogging.- 

“ Sir ! ” exclaimed Forester, itfk an energy almost ferocious. And 
Bempscy made a spring backwards, and entrenched himself behind a sofar 
table. 

Blood alive ! ” ho exchumed, ‘‘don’t be angry. I wouldn’t offend you 
for the world ; but I thought 

‘‘Never mind, sir — your apology is quite sufficient,” said Forester, who 
had no small difficulty to repress laughing at the terrified face before him. 
“ I am quite convinced there was no Intention to give offence.” 

"Spoke like a man,” said Dempsey, coming out from his ambush with an 
outstretched hand ; and Forester, not usually very unbending in such cases, 
could not help accepting the salutation so heartily proffered. 

"Ah ! my excellent friend, Mr. Detopsey,” said the Knight, entering at 
the same moment, and gaily tapping him on the phoulder. ‘‘A man 1 Iftj^e 
long wished to see, and thank for many kind offices, in my absence . — Thi 
glad to see you arc acquainted with Mr. Dempsey. — Well, and how fares the 
world with you?” , 

"Better, rather better, Knight,” said Paul, who had scarcely recovered 
the fright Forester hud given him. " You’ve heard that Old Bob’s off? 
Didn’t go till he couldn’t help it, though ; and now your humble servant is 
the head of tlie house.” 

Whue the Knight expressed his warm oongratuktions. Lady Eleanor and 
Helen came in, and,hy their united invitation,*Paul was persuaded to remain 
for. dmner— ^ evjent which, it must be owned. Forester could not possibly 
comprehend. . * 

Bickncll’s ^kal, soon after, completed the party which, howerver dis- ■ 
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cordant in some respects, soon exhibited signs of perfect accordance and 
mutual satisfaction. Mr. Dempsey’s presence having banished all business 
for discimsion, he was permitted to launch out into bis own favourite 
not the least amusing feature of which was the perfect amaeement 
Kpbreiter at the man and his intimacy. 

il^ ladies withdrew to the drawing-room, Paul became more moody 
and thblU^htful, now and then interchanging glances with Bicknell, and 
seeming as if on the verge of sonobetlung, and yet Half doubting how to 
approach it. Two or three hastily swallowed bumpers, and a look, which 
he believed of encouragement, from Bicknell, at length rallied Mr. Dempsey, 
az^ after a slight hesitation, he said, 

"I believe, Knight, we are aU friends here; it is, strictly speaking, a 
cabinet council P” 


If Darcy did not fathom the meaning of the speech, he had that know- 
ledge of the speaker whicli made his assent to it almost a matter of course. 

" That’s what I thought,” resumed Paul ; “ and it is a moment I have been 
anxiously looking for. Has our friend here said anytlung P” added he, with 
a gesture towards Bicknell 

“ 1, sir ? I said nothing, I protest !” exclaimed the man of law, with an 
^ir of deprecation. “ I told you, Mr. Dempsey, that I would inform the 
Knight of the generous proposition you made about the loan ; but, till the 
present moment, I have not had the opportunity.” 

Pooli, pooh ! a mere trifle,” interrupted Paul. ** It is not of that I was 
thinking : it is of a very different subject I would speak. Has Lady 
Eleanor, or Miss Darcy — ^has she told you nothing of me?” said he, 
addressing the Knight. 

Indeed they have, Mr. Dempsey, both, spoken of you repeatedly, and 
ai^ys iu the same terms of grateful remembrance.” 

/^*^It isn’t that, either,” said Paid, with a half-sigh of disappointment. 

% " You are unjust to yourself, Mr. I^mpsey,” said Darcy, good-humouredly, 
/ to rest a claim to our gratitude on any single instance of l^dness ; trust 
^ne* that we recognise the whole debt.” 

But it’s not that,” rejoined Paul, with a shake of the head. ^'Lord 
bles&us ! how close women arc about these things,” muttered he to himselfl 
There is nothing for it but candour, I suppose, eh ?” 

This being put in the form of a direct question, and the Knight having 
as freely assented, Paul resumed -. 

" Well, here it is. Being now at the head of an ancient name, and very 
pretty independence — Bicknell has seen the papers — ^I have been thinking 
.of that next step a man takes who would wish to— wish to— hand down a 
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little race of Dempseys. You understand?” Darcy smiled approvingly,, 
and Paul continued : "And, as conformity of temper, taste, and habits arc 
the surest pledges of such felicity, I have set the eyes of my affections upon 
— ^Miss Darcy.” 

So little prepared was the Knight for what was coming, that up to that 
moment he had been listening with a smile of easy enjoyment ; but when 
the lost word was spoken, he started as if he had been stung by a reptile, 
nor could all his habitual self-control master the momentary flush of 
irritation that covered his face^ 

" I know,” said Paul, with 'a dim consciousness that his propositioai was 
but half acceptable, “that we are not exactly, so to say, the same rank and 
class, but the Dempseys are looking up, and ” 

“ ‘The Darcys looking down,* you would add,” said the Knight, with a 
gleam of his habitual humour in his eye. 

"And, like the buckets in a well, the full and empty ones meet half way,” 
added Dempsey, laughing. " I know well, as 1 said before, we are not the 
same kind of people, and perhaps this would have deterred me from 
indulging any thoughts on the subject, but for a chance, a bit of an accident, 
as a body may call it, that gave me courage.” 

" This is the very temple of candour, Mr. Dempsey,” said the Knight, 
smiling. " Pray proceed, and let us hear the source of. your encourage- 
ment; what was it?” 

" Say, who was it, rather,” interposed Paul. 

"Be it so, then. Who was it? You liave only made my curiosity 
stronger,” 

"Lady Eleanor— ay, and Miss Helen, herself.” 

A start of anger and a half-spoken exclamation, were as quickly inter- 
rupted by a fit of laughing, and the Knight leaned back in his chair, imd 
shook with the emotion. 

" You doubt it ; you think it absurd,” said Dempsey, himself laughing, 
and not exhibiting the slightest irritation. "What if they say it’s true-^ 
will that content you ?” 

"Pm afraid it would not,** said Darcy, .equivocally; "there’s nothing 
less likely to do so. StiU, I assure you, Mr. Dempsey, if the ladies are of 
the mind you attribute to them, 1 shall find it very difficult to disbelieve 
anything I ever he^ hereafter.” f 

"I’m satisfied^j^ stand or fall by their verdict,” said Paul, resolutely. 
"I’m not a fooh.>:^ctly ; and do you think if I had not something stronger 
than mere su||^^^ to guide me, that I’d have' gone that same journey 
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to London. OIi, I forgot — I did not tell you about my going to Lord 
Nctlicrby.” 

“ You went to Lord Netberby, and on this subject P” said Darcy, whose 
face became suiTosed with sluiinc, an emotion doubly painful from Forester’s 
presence. 

“That I did,” rejoined the unabashed Paul, “and a long conversation 
we liad over the matter. He introduced me to liis wife, too. Lord bless 
us, but that is a bit of pride !” 

“ You are aware that the lady is Lord Wallincourt’s mother,” interposed 
Darey, sternly. 

• “ Faith, so that she isn’t mine,” said the inexorable Paul, “ I don’t 
care ! There she was, lying in state, with a greyhound with silver bells on 
liis neck at licr feet ; and when I came into the room, she lifts up her 
head and gives me a look, as much as to say, 'Oh, that’s him.* — 'Mr. 
Dempsey, of Dempsey’s Hole*— for hole he would call it, in spite of me, — 
‘ Mr. Dempsey, my love,* said my Lord, bowing as ceremoniously as if he 
never saw her before ; mid so, taking the hint, I began a little coi^e of 
salutations, when she called out, ' Tell him not to do that, Nethcrby— tell 
him not to do that * ” 

, This was too much for Mr. Dempsey’s hearers, who, however differently 
minded as to the narrative, now concurred in one outbreak of hearty 
laugliter. 

“WfcU, my Lord,” said Darcy, turning to Forester, “you certainly 
have shown evidence of a most enviable good temper. Had your Lord- 
ship ” 

“ His Lordship !” exclaimed Paul, iu amazement. “ Isn’t that your son— 
Captain Darcy ?” 

indeed, Mr. Dempsey,” said the Knight; “I thought, as I came 
&lo the drawing-room, that you were acquainted, or I should have presented 
^Qu to the Earl of Wallincourt.” 

“Oh,^in’t I in it now!” cried Paul, in an accent of grief, most ludi- 
crously natural. “ Oh 1 by the powers. I’m up to the knees in trouble ! 
And that was your mother ! oh dear ! oh dear !” 

'‘You see, my worthy friend,” said Darcy, smiling, “how easy a thing 
deception is. Is it not possible that your misconceptions do not end 
here P” 

“ I’ll never get over it, I know I’ll not I” exclaimed Paul, wringing 
his hands as he arose from the table. “Bad luck to it for grandeur,” 
muttered he between his teeth; “1 never had a minute’s happiness since'! 
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got tlie taste for it.” And with this honest avowal he rushed out of the 
room. 

It was some time before the. party in the dining-room adjourned up- 
stairs ; but when tliey did, they found Mr. Dempsey seated ai? the fire, 
recounting to the ladies his late unhappy discomfiture — a narrative which 
even Lady Eleanor’s gravity was not enabled to withstand. A kind 
audience was always a boon of the first water to honest Paul, and very little 
pressing was needed to induce him to continue his revelations, for the 
Knight wisely felt that such pretensions as his could not be buried so 
satisfactorily as beneath the load of ridicule. * 

Mr. Dempsey’s scruples soon vanished and thawed under the warmth fif 
encouraging voices and smiles, and he began the narrative of his night 
at the “ Corvy,” his painful durance in the canoe, his escape, the burning 
of the law papers, and each step of his progress to the very moment that 
he stood a listener at Lady Eleanor’s door. Then he halted abruptly, 
and said, “Now I’m dumb ! racks and thumb-screWB wouldn’t get more out 
o( me.” 

“ You cannot mean, sir,” said Lady Eleanor, calmly but haughtily, “that 
you overheard the conversation that passed between my daughter and 
myself?” 

“ Every word of it !” replied Paul, bluntly. 

“Oh, really sir, I can scarcely compliment yon on the spirit of your 
cariosity ; for although the theme we taMced on, if I remember aright, was 
the speedy necessity of removing — the urgency of seeking some place of 
refuge 

“If 1 hadn’t heard whieh, I could not have assisted you in your de- 
parture,” rejoined the unabashed Paul 5 “the old Loyola maxim, ‘Evil, 
that Good may come of it.* ” 

Hden sat pak and terrified all this time; for although Lady Sfieauor 
had forgotten the disoussion of any other topic on that night save that ojS 
their legal difl 3 lculties, she widl remembered a theme nearer and fearer to^ 
her heart. Whether from the distress of these thoi^ts, or in the hope of 
propitiating Mr, Dempsey to silence, so it was, she &ied her eyes upon him 
with an expression Paul thought he could read, and he gave a look of such 
conscious inteiligwme in return, as brou^t the blush to hm: clieek. “ I’m 
not going to say one word about it,” said be, in a stage whisper, that even 
the Knight himself m^eard. 

^“Th cn I must^melf insist upon Mr. Dempsey’s revelations,” said 
Darcy, not at i.S^|P l ^ff d. with the air of mystery Dempsey threw around 
his intercoa^jj^3 
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Another look from Helen here met Paul’s^ and he .stood uncertain how 
to act. 

“Really, sir,” said Lady Eleanor, “however little Uie subject we dis- 
cUssed was intended for other ears than our own, I must beg of you now to 
repeat what you remember of it.” 

“ Well, what can I do ?” exclaimed Paul, looking at Helen witli an ex- 
pression of the most helpless misery; “I know you arc angry, and I know 
that, when you like it, yOu can blaze up like a Congreve rocket. Ob, 
fidth ! I don’t forget the day I showed you the newspaper about the Eng- 
lish officer thrasliing O’Halloran!” 

. Helen grew scarlet, and turned away, but not before Forester had caught 
her eyes, and read in them more of hope than his heart had known for 
many a day before. 

“ These are more mysteries, Mr. Dempsey, and if you continue to scatter 
riddles as you go, we shall never get to the end of this affair.” 

“ Perhaps,” interposed Bicknell, Imping to close the unpleasant discus- 
sion, “ perhaps Mr. Dempsey, feeling that he had personally no interest in 
the conversation between L^y Eleanor and Miss Darcy ” 

“ Hadn’t he, then ?” exclaimed Paul — “ maybe not. If I hadn’t, then, 
.who had ? — tell me that. Wasn’t it then and there 1 first heard of the 
kind intcutions towards me ?” 

“ Towards you, sir ! Of what are you speaking ?” 

Blood alive 1 will you tell me that I’m not Paul Dempsey, of Dempsey’s 
Grove ?” exclaimed he, driven beyond aU. patience by what he deemed 
equivocation. “ Will you tell me that your Ladyship didn’t allude to the 
day 1 brought the letter from Coleraine, and say that you actually began to 
like me from that hour? Didn’t you tell Miss H^en not to be down- 
^:.arted, because there were better days in store for us? Miss Darcy 
^members it, I see — ay, and your L^yship does now. Didn’t you call me 
Wh, and headstrong, and ambitious F 1 forgive it all ; believe it is true. 
And wa4p’t 1 your bond-slave from that hour ? Ob, mercy on me 1 the 
pleasant time 1 had of it at Mother Bum’s ! And then came the days and 
nights I was watching over you at Ballintray. Ay, faith, and money was 
very scarce with mt when I gave old Denny Nolan five shillings for the 
loan of his nankeen jacket to perform the part of waiter at the little imu 
Do you remember a little note in tlie shape of a friendly wamiug P Eh, 
now, my Lady, I think your memory is something fresher.” 

If the confusion of Lady Eleanor and her daughter was extreme at this 
outpouring of Mr. Dempsey’s confessions, the amazement of Darcy and the 
nttep stupefaction of Eorestcr were even greater ; to throw discredit upon 
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him, would be to acknowledge the real bearing of the circumstances, wliich 
would he far worse than all his imputations. So there was no alternative 
but to lie under every suspicion his narrative might suggest. 

Forester felt annoyed as much that such a person should have obtained 
this assumed intimacy, as by the pretensions he well knew were only 
absurd, and took an early leave under the pretence of fatigue. Bicknell 
soon followed ; and now the Knight, arresting Dempsey’s preparations for 
departure, led him back towards the fire, and placing a chair for him be- 
tween Lady Eleanor and himself, obliged him to recount his scattered 
reminiscences once more, and, what was a far less pleasing duty to him, to 
listen to Lady Eleanor while she circumstantially unravelled the web of lus 
delusion, and, in order, explained on what unsubstantial grounds he had 
built the edifice of his hope. Perhaps honest Paul was not more afflicted 
at any portion of the disentanglement than that which, in disavowing his 
pretensions, yet confessed that some other held the favourable place, while 
that other’s name was guarded as a secret. This was, indeed, a sore blow, 
and he couldn’t rally from it ; and willingly would he have bartered all the 
gratitude they expressed for his many friendly offices to know his rival’s 
name. 

“ Well,” exclaimed he, as Lady Eleanor concluded, “ it’s clear I wasn’t 
the man ; only think of my precious journey to Loiidon, and the interview 
with that terrible old Countess ! all for nothing. No matter— it’s all past 
and over. As for the loan. I’ve arranged it all ; you shall have the money 
when you like.” 

1 must decline your generous offer, not without feeling your debtor for 
it; but 1 have de^mined to abandon these proceedings. The Govern- 
ment have promised me some staff appointment, quite sufficient for my 
wishes and wants ; and 1 will neither burden my friends, nor wear o<^t 
myself by tiresome litigation.” > 

** That’s the worst of all,” exclaimed Dempsey ; " I thought you woulj| 
not refuse me this.” , 

Nor would I, my dear Dempsey, but that I have no occasion for tlic 
sum. To-morrow 1 set out to witness the last suit I shall ever engage in, 
and, as I believe there is little doubt of the issue, 1 have nothing of san- 
guine feeling to suffer by disappointment.” 

“ Well, then, to-moirbxv Pll start for Dempsey’s Grove,’* said Paul, sor- 
rowfully. “ WitJi^T^ different expectations I quitted it a few days ago. 
Good-by, LadvJ|wior ; good-by. Miss Helen. I suppose there’s no use in 
guessing 

Mr. DeJRi^ leave-taking was far more rueful than his wont, and woe 
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seemed to have absorbed all other feeling ; but vrlien he reached the door, 
he turned round and said, 

. “ Now, I am goii^— never like to sec me again ; do teU me the name.” 
A shake of the head, and a merry burst of laughter, was aU the answer, 
and Paul departed. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

THK LAST STRUGGLE. 

That the age of chivalry is gone, we arc reminded some twenty times in 
each day of our common-place existence. Perhaps the changed tone of 
society exhibits nowhere a more practical, but less picturesque advantage, 
than in the fact that the “joust” of ancient times is now replaced by the 
combat of the law court. Some may regret— we will not say if we are not 
of the number — ^tbat the wigged Baron of the Exchequer is scarcely so 
pleasing an arbiter as the Queen of Love and Beauty. Others may deem 
tlie kiiptlcd subtleties of black-lcttcr a sorry recompense for the “ wild 
crash and, tumult of the fray.” The Crier of the Common Pleas would 
iigure to little advantage beside the gorgeously clad Herald of the Lists ; nor 
are the artiGcial distinctions of service so imposing that a patent of pre- 
cedency could vie with the white cross on the shield of a Crusader. Still 
there are certain counterbalancing interests to be considered; and it is 
^ssible that the veriest decrier of the law’s uncertainty " would rather 
ttakc life and fortune on the issue of a ‘ trial of law,’ than on the thews 
hud sinews of the doughtiest champion that ever figured rh an * ordeal of 
battle.”* 

lu one respect there is a strong similarity between the two institutions. 
Eae]i, in its separate age, possessed the same sway and influence over men’s 
minds, investing with the deepest interest events of wJiich they were 
hitherto ignorant, and enlisting partisans of opinion, in cases where, indi- 
vidually, there was nothing at stake. 

An important trial has ^ the high interest of a most exciting narrative, 
whose catastrophe is yet to come, and where so many influential agencies 
are in operation to mould it. The proofs themselves, the veracity of wit- 
nesses, their self-possession and eburage under the racking torture of cross- 
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examination, the ability and skill of the advocate, the temper of the judge, 
his character of rashness or patience — of doubt or decisiveness ; and then, 
more vi^e than all besides, the verdict of twelve perhaps rightly-mindecl, 
but as certainly very ordinarily endowed men, on questions sometimes of 
the greatest subtlety and obscurity. The sum of such conflicting currents 
makes up a “ cross sea,” where everything is possible, from the favouring 
tide that leads to safety, to the swell and storm of utter shipwreck. 

At the winter assizes of Galway, in the year 1802, all the deep sympa- 
thies of a law-loving popnlation were destined to be most heartily engaged 
by the record of Darcy versus Hickmcm, now removed by a change of vm/tc 
for trial to that city. It needed not the unusual compliment of Galway 
being selected as a likely spot for the due administration of justice, to make 
the plaintiff somewhat popular on this occasion. The reaction, which for 
some time back had taken place in favour of the Real Gentry,” had gone 
on gaining in strength, so that public opinion waa..already inclining to the 
side of those who had earned a sort of prescriptive right to public confi- 
dence. The Clap-traps of Patriotism, associated as they were often found 
to be with cruel treatment of tenants and dependents, were contrasted with 
the independent bearing of men who, rejecting dictation and spuming mob 
popularity, devoted the best energies of mind and fortune to the interests of 
all belonging to them. All the vindictiveness and rancour of a party 
press could not obliterate these traits, and character sufficed to pulldown 
calumny. 

Hickman O’Reilly, accompanied by the old doctor, had arrived in Galway 
the evening before the trial, in all the pomp of a splendid travelling carriage, 
drawn by four posters. The whole of " Nolan’s” Head Inn had been already 
engaged for them and their party, who formed a tolerably numerous suite pi 
lawyers, solicitors, and clerks, together with some private friends, curioiK 
to. witness the proceedings. 

In a very quiet but comfortable old inn called the Devil and the Bag of 
Nails” — a corruption of the ancient Satyr and the Bacchanals — 'Mr. Bick- 
nell had pitched his camp, having taken rooms for the Km'ght and Forester, 
who were to arrive soon after him, but whose presmice in Ireland was ^not 
even suspected the enemy. 

There was a third individual who repaired to the West on this occasion, 
but who studiously screened himself from observatioii, waiting patiently for 
the h^soe of the coa^piysfsee on which aide he diouiki carry his congratula- 
tion r seed we SM||^wi^e was 

BickneE l^ l&d otoertaiiL threats of the opposite paorty, which, while 
he did not cot^iftnujiile them to Darcy, wcore su&kntto give him deep 
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uneasiness^ as they went so far as to menace a very severe ipprisal for these 
continued proceedings by a criminal action against Liond Darcy. Of what 
i^^ture, and on what grounds sustained, he knew not, but he was given to 
understand that, if his principal would even now submit to some final adjust- 
ment out of court, that the Hickmans would treat liberally with hhn, and, 
while abandoning these threatened proceedings against young Darcy, show 
EickncU all the grounds for such a procedure. 

It was past midnight when Darcy and Forester arrived ; but before the 
Knight retired to rest he had learnt all Bicknell’s doubts and scruples, and 
unhesitatingly decided on proceeding with his suit. He felt that a compro- 
ntise would now involve the honour of his son, of which he had not the 
slightest dread of ^y investigation; and, however small the prospect of 
success, the trial must take place to evidence his utter disregard— his open 
defiance of this menace. 

Morning came, and long before the judges took their scat, the court was 
crowded in every part.. The town was thronged with the equipages of the 
neighbouring gentry, all eager to witness the trial; while the country 
people, always desirous of on exciting scene, thronged every avenue and 
passage of the building, and even the wide area in front of it. Nothing 
short of that passion for law and its interests, so inherent in an Irish heart, 
could have held that vast multitude thus enchained, for the day was one of 
terrific storm, the rain beating, the wind howling, and the sea roaring as it 
swept* mto the bay, and broke in showers of foam upon the rocky shore. 
Each moment ran the rumour of some new disaster in the town— now it 
was a chimney fallen, now a roof blown in, now m entire house, with all 
its inmates, destroyed ; fires, too, the invariable accompaniment of hurricane, 
had broken out in variaus quarters, and erics for help and screams of 
vuretchedness were mingled with the wilder uproar of the elements. Yet of 
dense mob, few, if any, quitted their places for these skhts and sounds 
V‘ woe. The whole interest lay within that sombre bnil&g, and on the 
tissue of «n event of whose particulars they 'knew absolutely nothing, and 
the details of which it was impossible they could follow did they even hear 
them. 

Ttie ordinary precursors to the interest of these scenes are the chance ap- 
pearances of those who are to figure prominently in them, and such, indeed, 
attracted far more of attention on this occasion than all the startling acci-* 
dents by fire and stom then happerdng on eveiy side. Each lawyer of 
celebrity on the eircuit was speedily reoc^nised, and greeted by tokens of 
welcome or expressions di^vour, as politics or par^ inchiii^. The . 
' attorneys were treated with even greater fa^liarity, ihemsdves not disdain- 
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ing to excliauge a repartee as they passed, in which combats, be it said, 
they were not always the victors. At last came old Dr. Hickman, feebly 
crawling along, leaning one arm on his son’s, and the other on the stalwart 
support of Counsellor O’Halloran. The already begun cheer for the popu- 
lar “ Counsellor,” was checked by the arrival of the Sheriff, preceding and 
m aking way for the Judges, whose presence ever imposed a respectful de- 
meanour. The buzz and hum of voices, subdued for a moment, had again 
resumed its sway, when once more the police exerted themselves to make a 
passage through the throng, calling out, “ Make way for the Attorney- 
General !” and a jovial, burly personage, with a face redolent of convivial 
humour jind rough merriment, came up, rather dragging than linked with 
the thin, slight figure of Bicknell, who with unwonted eagerness was whis- 
pering somctliing in his car. 

“ 1*11 do it with pleasure, Bicknell,” rejoined the full, mellow voice, loud 
enough to be heard by those on eitlier side ; “ I know the Sheriff very well, 
and he will take care to let him have a scat on the Bench. What’s the 
imme ?” 

” The Earl of Walliiicourt,” whispered Bicknell, a little louder. 

“ Tliat’s enough, 1*11 not forget it.” So saying, lie released his grasp of 
the little man, and pursued his vigorous course. In a few moments after,- 
Bicknell was seen, accompanied by Forester alone, “the Knight” having 
determined not to present himself till towards tlie close of the proceedings, 
if even then. 

The buzz and din, incident to a tumultuous assembly, had just subsided 
to the decorous quietude of a Court of Justice, by the Judges entering and 
taking their seats, when, after a few words interchanged between tlic At- 
torney-General and the Sheriff, the latter courteously addressed Lord Wal- 
lincourt, and made way for him to ascend thq steps leading to the Bcncl;. 
Tlie incident was in itself too slight and unimportant for mention, save tliai^ 
it speedily attracted the attention of O’Halloran, whose quick glance aif 
once recognised his ancient enemy. So sudden was the shock, and §o 
poignant did it seem, that he actually desisted from the occupation he was 
engaged in, of turning over his brief, and sat down pale and trembling with 
passion. 

“ You are not ill ?” asked O’Eeilly, eagerly, for he liad not remarked the 
incident. 

“ Not ill,” rqoined O’Halloran, in a low, deep whisper ; “ but do you see 
who is sitting next Judge Wallace, on the left of the Bench?” 

Forester, I really believe,” exclaimed O’Beilly ; for so separated were 
the two ‘*Dxfited” Countries at that period, that his accession to rank, and 
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title was a circumstance of which neither O’Reilly nor his lawyer had ever 
heard. 

" We’ll change the vemte for him, too, before the day is over,” said 
O’Halloran, with a savage leer. " Do not let him see that we notice him.” 

While these brief words were interchanged, the business of the Court 
was opened, and some routine matters over, the record of Darcy versus 
Hidcman called on. After this, the names of the Special Jury List were 
recited, and the invariable scene of dispute and wrangling, incident to their 
choice, followed. In Law, as in War, the combat opens by a skirmish ; a 
siugle”cannon-8hot, or a leading question, if thrown out, are meant rather 
to ascertain “the range,” than with any positive intention of damage ; but, 
gradually, the light troops fall back, forces concentrate, and a mighty move- 
ment is made. In the present instance, the preliminaries were unusually 
long, the plaintiff’s counsel not only stating all the grounds of the present 
suit, but recapitulating, with painful accuracy, the reasons for the change of 
venue» and reviewing, and, of course, rebutting by anticipation every pos- 
sible or impossible objection that might be made by his learned friend on 
“ the other side.” For our purpose, it is enough if we condense the matter 
into a single statement, that the action was to show that Hickman, in pur- 
chasing portions of the Darcy estate, was, and must have been, aware that 
the Knight of G Wynne’s signature appended to the deed of sale was a for- 
gery, and that he never had concurred in, nor was even cognisant of, this 
disposal of his property. A single case was selected to establish this fact, 
on which, if proved, further proceedings in Equity would be founded. 

The plaintiff’s case opened by an examination of a number of witnesses, 
old tenants of the Darcy property. These were not only called to prove 
the value of their holdings, as being very far above the price alleged to have 
been paid by Hickman, but also that they themselves were in total ignorance 
t ^t the estate had been conveyed aWay to another proprieto)^ and never 
k'^ew till the flight and death of Gleeson took place, that for many years 
r.reyious t?»ey had ceased to be tenants of Mauricb Darcy, to become those 
of Dr. Hickman. 

The examination and cross-examination of these witnesses presented all 
the varying and changeful fortunes ever observable in such scenes. At one 
moment, some obdurate old farmer resisting, with ludicrous pertinacity, all 
the efforts of the examining counsel to elicit the very testimony he liimself 
wished to give ; at another, the native humour of the peasant was seen 
baffling and' foiling all the trained skill and practised dexterity of the . 
pleader. Many a merry burst of la\:q 5 hter, many a jest that set the Court 
in a roar, were exchanged. It was in Ireland, remember;, but still the 
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business of the day advanced^ and a great weight of eyidcnce was adduced,, 
which, however suggestive to common intelligence, went Ifegally only so far 
as to show that the tenantry were, almost to a man, of an opinion which, 
whether well-founded or not in reason, turned out to be incorrect. 

Darcy’s counsel, a man of quickness and intelligence, made a very able 
speech, summing up the evidence, and commenting on every leading portion 
of it. He dwelt powerfully on the fact, tliat at the time of this alleged 
sale, the Knight, so far from being a distressed and embarrassed man, and 
consequently likely to effect a sale at a great loss, was, in reality, in pos- 
session of a princely fortune, his debts few and insignificant, and his income 
far above any possible expenditure. If he studiously avoided adverting«to 
Gleesou’s perfidy, as solely in fault, he assumed to himself credit for the Sot- 
bearauce, alleging that less scrupulous advisers might have gone perhaps 
further, and inferred connivance in a case so dubious and dark. My client, 
however,” said he, ” gave me but one instruction in this cause, and it was 
this : ‘ If the law of the land, justly administered, as I believe it will be, 
restores to me my own, I shall be grateful ; but if the pursuit of what I 
feel my right, involve the risk of refiecting on one honest man’s fame, or 
imputing falsely auglit of dishonour to an unblemished reputation, 1 tell you 
frankly, I don’t think a verdict so obtained can carry with it anything but 
shame and disgrace.’ ” 

With these words he sat down, amid a murmur of approving voices, for 
there were many there who knew the Knight by deputation, if riot per- 
sonally, and were aware how well such a speech accorded with every feature 
of his character. 


There was a brief delay as he resumed his scat. It was already late, the 
Court had been obliged to be lighted up a considerable time previous, and 
the question of an adjournment was now discussed. The probable length 
of O’llalloran’s reply would best guide the decision, and the Chief i 
asked if the learned counsel’s statement were likely to be long. . / 

“Yes, my Lord,” reph'ed he ; “it is not a case to be dismissed brieffy^ 
and I have many witnesses to call.” 

Another brief discussion took place on tbe Bench, and the Chief Baron 
announced that, as there were many important causes still standing oVer for 
.trial, they should best consult public convenience -by proceeding, and that. 


a few moments devoted to refreshment, the case should go on. 

Rffl e jTqidges retired, and many (ff the leading conusel took the some op- 
Wwilty to stren^h exliausted by several hoars of severe toil. 

ffickmaw^^^Halloraa never quitted their places; a decanter of 
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sherry and a sandwich from the hotel were served where they sat, but the 
old man took nothing. The interest of the scene appeared too absorbing 
to, admit of even a sense of hunger or weariness, and he sat with his hainds 
folded, and his eyes mechanically fixed upon the now empty jury-box, /or 
there, the whole day, were his looks riveted, to read, if he might, the vary- 
ing emotions in the faces of those wlio held so much of his foi^une in their 
keeping. 

While the noise and hubbub which characterise a Court at such intervals 
was at its highest, a report was circulated thfd; increased in no small degree 
the excitement of the Ibeue, and gave a character of intense anxiety to an 
assemblage so lately broken up by varied and dissimilar passions. It was 
this : a large vessel had struck on a reef in the bay, and the sea was now 
breaking over her. She had been seen from an early hour endeavouring to 
beat to the southward; hut the wind had drawn more to the westward as 
the storm increased, and a strong shore current had also drawn her on land. 
In a last endeavour to clear ihe headlands of Clare, she missed stays, and 
being struck by a heavy sea, licr rudder was carried away. Totally niima- 
nagcable now, she was drifted along, till she struck on a most dangerous reef, 
about a mile from shore. Signals of distress were seen at her mast-head ; 
but no boat coidd venture out. The storm was already a hurricane, and 
even, in the very harbour two fishing-boats had sunk. 

' As the dreadful tidings flew from mouth to mouth, a terrible confirmation 
was heard in the booming of guns of distress, which at brief intervals 
sounded amid tho crashing of the storm. 

It was at this moment of intense excitement that the crier proclaimed 
silence for the approaching entry of the Judges. If the din of human, 
voices became hushed and low, the deafening thunder of the elements seemed 
to increase, and the roaring of the enraged sea appeared to fill the very 
j^'itmosphcre. 

! As the Judges resumed their seats, and the v^t crowd ceased to stir or 
, speak, OHalloran arose. His voice was singularly low and quiet ; but yet 
every word he uttered ^aa distinctly heard through all the clamour of the 
storm. "My liords,” said he, "before entering upon my clieni’a caa^ 1 
would bespeak the kind indulgence of the Court in respect to a mattes 
purely personal to myself. Your liordships are too well aware that 1 should 
insist upon it, that in a cause where the weightiest interests of property mre 
engaged, the mind of the advocate should he disembarrassed a^ /ree— 
only free as regards the exercise of whatever knowledge and skill be <8^ 
possess --not merely free from the supposition of anjy'iildividual hazar^;ti|p 
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honest discharge of his duty might incur-— but free from the greater ' 
thraldom of disturbed and irritated emotions, originating in the deepest 
sense of wounded honour. 

Far be it from me, my Lords, long used«in the practice of these Courts, 
and long intimate with the righteous principle on which the laws arc ad- 
ministered in them, to utter a syllable that in the remotest degree might 
seem to impugn the justice of the Bench; but, a mere frail and erring crea- 
ture, with feelings common to all around me, I wish to protest against 
continuing my client’s case while your Lordships’ Bench is occupied b^ one 
who, in my person, has grossly outraged the sanctitj^ of the law. Yes, my 
Lords,” said he, raising his voice, till the deep tones swelled and floated 
through the vast space, “ as the humble advocate of a cause, I now pro- 
claim, that in addressing that Bench, I am incapable to render justice to 
the case before me, so long as I see associated with your Lordships a man 
more worthy to figure in the dock than to take hia. seat among the ermined 
Judges of the land. A moment more, my Lords. I am ready to make 
oath, that the individual on your Lordships’ left is Bichard Forester, com- 
monly called the Honourable Bichard Forester; — ^how suitable the designa- 
tion, your Lordships shall soon hear 

beg to interrupt my learned friend,” interposed the Attorney-General; 
rising. “ He is tot^ly in error ; and I would wish to save him from the 
embarrassment of misdescription. The gentleman he alludes to is the Earl 
of 'Wallincourt, a Peer of the realm.” 

“Proceed with your client’s case, Mr, O’Halloran,” said the Chief Baron, 
who saw that to discuss the question further was now irrelevant. O’Halloran 
sat down, overwhelmed with rage ; a whispered communication from behind 
told him that the Attorney-General was correct, and that Forester was re- 
moved beyond the reach of his vengeance. After a few moments, he rallic(L 
and again rose. Turning slowly over the pages of a voluminous brief, hd"' 
stood waiting, with practised art, till expectancy had hushed each murmux 
around, when suddenly tlie crier called, “ Way, there, — make way for the ^ 
High Sheriff!” and that functionary, with a manner of excessive agitation, 
leaned over the bar, and addressed the Bench. “ My Lords, I most humbly 
entreat your Lordships’ forgiveness for thus interrupting the business of 
the Court ; but the extreme emergency will, I hope, pardon the indecorum. 
A large vessel has struck on the rocks in tlie bay : each moment it is ex- 
pected she must go to pieces. A panic seems to prevail among even our 
hardy i^ermen; and my humble request is, that if there be any individual 
in this^^TCipsirded assembly' possessing naval knowledge, or any experience 
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. in calamities of this natute, he will aid ns by his advice and co-opera- 
tiou.” 

The senior Judge warmly approved the humane suggestion of the 
Sheriff ; and several persons were seen now forcing their way through the 
dense mass, — the far greater part, he it owned, more excited by curiosity 
than stimulated by any hope of rendering effidient service. Notwithstanding 
BicknelPs repeated entreaties, and remembrances of his late severe illness, 
Porester also quitted the Court, and accompanied the Sheriff to the beach. 
And now O’Halloran, whose impatience during tliis interval displayed little 
sympathy with the sad occasion of the interruption, asked, in a manner 
almost querulous, if their Lordships were ready to liear him P The Court 
assented, and he began. Without once adverting to the subject on which 
he so lately addressed them, he opened his case by a species of narrative of 
the wliole legal contest which for some time back had been maintained 
between the opposite parties in the present suit. Nothing could be more 
calm or more dispassionate than the estimate he formed of such straggles ; 
neither inclining the balance to one party nor the other, but weighing with 
impartiality all the reasons that might prompt men, on one side^ to continue 
a course of legal investigations, and the painful necessity, on the other, to 
provide a series of defences— costly, onerous, and harassing. "I have only 
to point out to the Court the defendant in this action, to show how severe 
such a duty may become. Here, my Lords, beside me, sits the gentleman, 
bou1!d down with more years than are allotted to humanity generally. Look 
upon him, and say if it be not difficult to determine what course to follow— 
the abandonment of a just right, or its maintenance, at the cost of rendering 
the few last yearsw — hy do I say years ? — days,’ hours of a life, careworn, 
distracted, and miserable !” 

Dwelling long enough on this theme to interest without wearying the 
Jury, he adroitly addressed himself to the case of those who, by a system of 
^.iiigious persecution, would seek to obtain by menace what thej^must despair 
of by la)^. Beginning by vague and wide generalities, he gradually accu- 
^miMatcd a mass of allegations and inferences, which, concentrating to a 
point, he suddenly clicckcd himself, and said, “ Now, my tords, it may be 
supposed that I will imitate the delicate reserve of my learned friend 
opposite ; and, while filling your minds with dark and mysterious suspicions, 
profess a perfect ignorance of all intention to apply them. But I will not 
do this ; I w’ill be candid and free-spoken ; nay, more, my Lords, I will 
finish what my learned friend has left incomplete ; and I will proclaim to' 
the Court, and this Jury, what he wished, but did not dare, to say, that We, 
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the defendants in this action, were not only cognisant of a forgery, but were . 
associatejd in the aet ! There it is, niy Lords ; and ^ accept my learned 
friend’s bland smile as the warm acknowledgment of the truth of my asser- 
tion. My learned friend is obliged to me. I see that he cannot conceal his 
joy at the inaptitude of my avowal. But we have a case, my Lords, that 
oan happily dispense with the 1i«terily of an advocate, and make its truth 
felt, even thix>ugh means as unskilful as mine. They disclaimed, it is true 
— they disclaimed in words the wish to make this inference; but even 
take their disclaimer as such, and what is it P An avowal of their weakness 
— an open expression of the poverty of their proofs. Yes, my Lords,* their 
disclaimers , were like the ominous sounds which break from time to ti^c 
upon our car — but signal-guns of distress. Like that fated vessel, whose 
sad destiny is perhaps this moment accomplishing, they have been storm- 
tossed and cast away — their proud ensign tom, and their rudder gone ; 
but, unlike her, they cannot brave their fate without seeking to involve 
others in the calamity.’^ 

A terrible^ gust of wind, so sudden and violent as to be like a thunder- 
clap, now stnick the building, and with one tremendous crash the great 
window of the Court-house was driveu in, and scattered in fragment of 
glass and timber throughout the Court. A scene of the wildest confusion 
ensued, for abnost immediately the lights became extinguished, and from 
the dark abyss arose a terrible chaos of voices in every agony of fear and 
suffering. Some announced that the roof w^ giving way and was about to 
erush them ; others, in all the bodily torture of severe wounds, cried for 
help. 

It was nearly an hour before the Court could resume its sitting, which at 
length was done in one of the adjoining courts, the usual scene of the 
criminal trials. Here, now, lights were procured, and after a considerable 
delay the cause proceeded. If the various ev^ts of the night, added 
the fatigue of the day, hod impressed both the Bench and the Jury witK 
signs of greatest exhaustion, O’Halloran showed no evidence ^f abated 
vigour. On the contrary, like one whose vengeance had been thwiirted Iiy* 
opposing accident, he exhibited a species of impatient ardour to resume his 
woik of defamation. With a brief apology for any want of due ooheroace 
in an argument so frequently interrupted, he latmched out into the most 
ferocious attack ujpon the plaintiff in the suit ; and while repudiating the 
affected reserve of the opposite counsel, boldly proclaimed that they would 
not imitate it Nay, further, that they were cmly awaiting the sure verdict 
in tlicir favour, to oomntenoe a crimii!^ aotion against the parties for the 
very crime they dared to insinuate against them. 
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“I shall now call my witnesses, my Lord; and if the Grand Cross of 
the Bath, which this day’s paper tells me is to be conferred upon the plaiu- 
tifP, be not meant, like the brand which foreign justice impresses on its 
felons, as a mark of ignominy, I am at a loss to understand how it has de- 
scended on this man. Call Nathaniel Leery.” 

The examination of the witnesses was in perfect keeping with the infa- 
mous scurrility of the speech, and the testimony elicited went to prore 
everything the advocate desired. Though exposed by cross-examinatiou, 
and their perjuiy proved, O’Halloran kept a perpetual recapituhition of 
then* assertions before the jury, and so artfully, that few, save the practised 
minds of a legal auditory, could have distinguished in that confused web of 
truth and falsehood. 

The business proceeded with dif&culty, for, added to the uproar of the 
storm, was a continued tumult of voices in the outer hall of the Court, and 
where now several sailors, saved from the wreck, had been brought for 
shelter. By frequent loud cries from this quarter the Court was inter- 
rupted, and more than once its proceedings completely arrested — incon- 
veniences which the Judges submitted to with the most tolerant patience-— 
when at length a loud murmur arose, which gradually swelling louder and 
louder, all respect for the sacred precincts of the judgment-seat seemed lost 
in the wild tumult. In a tone of sharp reproof the Chief Baron called on 
the Sheriif to allay the uproar, and, if necessary, to clear the hall. The 
orde^ Was scarcely given, whqn one deafening shout was raised from the 
street, and, soon caught up, echoed by a thousand voices, while shrill cries 
of— “ He has saved them ! ho has saved them !” rent the air. 

** What means this, Mr. Sheriff P” 

" It is my Lord Wallinoourt, my Lord, who has just rescued from the 
WTeck three men who persisted in being lost together, rather than separate. 
'Hitherto only cme man was taken at each trip of the boat, but this young 
nobleman offered a thousand pounds to the crew who would accompany 
him, and it appears they have succeeded.” 

Really, my Lords,” said O’Halloran, who had overheard the honour- 
able mention of a hated name, I must abandon my client’s cause. These 
interruptions, which 1 conclude your influence is powerless to remove, have 
so inteHered with the line of defence I had laid down for adoption, and 
have so confused the order nf the proofs 1 had prepared, that X should but 
injure, and not serve, my lespectcd client by continuing to represent his 
interests.” 

A bland assurance from the Court thai order should be rigidly enforced. 
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and a pressing remonstrance from O’Reilly, overcame a resolve scarcely ma- . 
tnrely taken, and he consented to go on. 

" Wc will now, my Lords,” said he, “call a very material witness — ^a re- 
spectable tenant on the property — who will prove that on a day in Novem- 
ber, antecedent to Glceson’s death, he had a conversation with the Knight 

of Gwynne Really, my Lords, I cannot proceed ; this is no longer a 

Court of Justice.” 

The remainder of his words were lost in an uproar like that of the sea it- 
self, and like that clement, the great mass swelled forward, and a rush of 
people from the outer hall bore into the Court, tiU seats and barriers «gave 
way before that overwhelming throng. « > 

For some minutes the scene was one of almost personal conflict. The 
mob, driven forward by tliose behind, were obliged to endure a buffeting by 
tlic more recognised possessors of the place ; nor was it till police and mili- 
tary liad lent their aid that the Court was again restored to quiet, while 
several of the rioters were led off in custody. 

“ Who are these nr en, and to what purpose are they here ?” said the 
Chief Baron, as Bickiiell officiously exerted himself to make way for some 
persons behind. 

“I come to tender my evidence in this cause,” said a deep, solemn voice, 
ns a man advanced to the witness-table, displaying to the amazed assembly' 
a bold, intrepid countenance, on which streaks of blue and yellow colour 
were fantastically mingled, like the war-paint of a savage. * ‘ " 

“ Who are you, sir ?” rejoined 0*Halloran, with his habitual scowl. 

“ My name is Bagenal Daly. 1 believe their Lordsliips are not ignorant 
of my rank and station ; and this gentleman at my side is also here to afford 
his testimony. This, my Lords, is Thomas Gleeson !” 

One cry of amazement rang through the assembly, through wliich a wild 
shriek pierced with a clear and terrible distinctness ; and now the attention*, 
was suddenly turned towards old Hickman, who had fallen forward sense-/ 
less on the table. ^ 

“ My client is very ill— he is dangerously ill, my Lord. I beg to suggeU * 
an adjournment of the cause,” said O’Halloran; while O’Reilly, with a face 
like ^ath, continued to whisper eagerly in his ear. “I appeal to 4110 
plaintiff himself, if he be here, and is not devoid of the feelings attributed 
to him, and I ask that the cause may be adjourned.” 

“ It is not a case in which the defendant’s illness can be made use of to 
^ press such a demand,” said one of the Judges, inildly ; “ but, if the opposite 

p^rty consent ” 

is wozs^;i^ liOrd.? 
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“ I say, if the opposite party 

“ He is dead !’’ said O’Halloran, solemnly ; and letting go the lifeless 
hand, it fell with a heavy bang upon the table.. 

• “ Take your verdict,” said O’Halloran, with the look of a demon ; and, 
bursting liis way through the crowd, disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

CONCLUSION. 

When Forester entered the Knight’s room in the inn, where, in calm 
quietude, he sat awaiting the verdict, he hesitated for a moment how he 
sliould break the joyful tidings of Daly’s arrival. 

“Speak out,” said Darcy. “If not exactly without hope, I am well 
prepared for the worst.” 

“ Can you say you are equally ready to hear the best ?” asked Forester, 
e%*ly. 

“The best is a very strong word, my young friend,” said Daxey, 
gravely. 

“ And yet, I speak advisedly — the best.” 

“ If so, perhaps 1 am not so prepared. My heart has dwelt so long on 
these troubles, recognising them as 1 felt they must be, that 1 would, 
perhaps, ask a little time to think how 1 should hear tidings so remote 
from all expectation. Of course, 1 do not speak of the'' mere verdict 
here.”^ 

' “Nor I,” interposed Forester, impatiently. “I speak of what restores 
you to your ancient house and rank, your station, and your fortune,” 

Can this be true ?” 

“ Ay, Maurice, every word of it,” broke in Daly, who, having listened so 
far, could no longer restrain himself. The two old men fell into each 
other’s arms with all the cordial affection with which they had embraced as 
schoolfellows sixty years before. 

Great as was Darcy’s amazement at seeing his oldest friend thus suddenly 
restored, it was nothing in comparison to what he felt as Daly naixated 
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the event of the shipw]:eck 5 and his rescue from the einking vessel by 
Forester. 

‘‘ And your companions, who were they ?’* asked Darcy, eagerly. 

" You shall hear.** 

"I guess one of them idready," interposed the Knight. "The trusty 
Sandy. Is it not so P** * 

" The other you will never hit upon,” said Daly, nodding an assent. 

" I’m thinking over all our friends, and yet none seem likely.” 

" Come, Maurice, prepare yourself for surprise. What think you, if he 
to whose fate I had linked myself, resolving that, live or die, wc should not 
separate, if this man was— Gleeson — ^lionest Tom Gleeson?” 

The words seemed stunning in their effect, for Darcy leaned back, and 
passing his hands over his closed lids, mui mured, " I hope my poor facul- 
ties are not wandering — I trust this may be no delusion.” 

“ He is yonder,” said Daly, taking the Knight’s hand in his strong grasp ; 
" Sandy mounts guard over him. Not that the poor devil thinks of, or 
desires escape. He was too weary of a life of deception and sin when 
we caught him, to wish to prolong it. Now rouse yourself, and listen 
to me.” 

It woidd, doubtless, be a heavy tax on our kind reader’s patknee were, 
wc to relate, circumstantially, , the conversation that, now commencing, 
lasted during the entire night, and till late in the following morning. 
Enough if we say that Daly, having, through Freney*s instrumentality, ‘ais- 
coveredihat Gleeson had not committed suicide, hut only spread this rumour 
for concealment’s sake, resolved to pursue him to America. Fearing that 
any suspicion of his object might escape, he did not even trust Bicknell 
with the secret; but, by suffering him to continue law' proceedings as 
before, totally blinded the Hickmans as to the possibility of the event. 

It would in itself be a tale of marvel to recount the strange adventures 
whi<^' Daly encountered in his search and pursuit of Gleeson, who had 
originally taken up his residence in the States— -was recognised tlmre, and 
fled into Canada, where he wandered about from place to place, conscience- 
stricken and miserable. He was wretchedly poor, besides, for on the bills 
and securities he carried away, many being on eminent houses in America, 
.payment w«s stopped, and being unid>le to risk proceedings, he was 
reduced to beggary. 

It now appeared, that at a very early period ci life, when a derk in the 
office of old Hickman’s agent, he had comnutted a forgery. It was for a 
:.«Bnall sum, and only done in anticipation of meeting the bill by his salary 
duA A. fnw VTAfilni latfir. Rn far tlift frnaid nmM nn.11iAf.f)d by the intcutiou. 
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By some mischance the docutneut fell into the possession of Dr. Hickman, 
whoso name it falsely bore. He immediately took steps to trace its origin, 
and having succeeded,, he sent for Gleesou. When the youth, pale and 
tciTor-strickcn by suspicion, made his appearance, he was amazed that, 
instead of finding a prosecutor ready prepared for his ruin, he disoovered a 
benevolent patron, who, having long watched the zeal and assiduity with which 
he discharged his duties, desired to be of use to liim in lifb. Hickman 
told him, that if lie were disposed to make tlic venture on his own account, 
he would use his influence to x)rocure him some small agencies, and even 
assist him with funds, to make advances to those landlords who might * 
employ him. The interview lasted long. There was much excellent advice 
and wise admonition on one side, profuse expression of gratitude and lasting 
fidelity on the other. “ Very well, very well,” said old Hickman, at the 
close of a very devoted speech, in which Glecsou professed the most 
attached, and the most honourable motives — for he was not at all aware 
that his bill was known of — “ I am not ignorant of mankind ; they arc 
rarely, if ever, very bad or very good ; they can be occasionally faithful to 
ilicir friends ; but there is one thing they are always — careful of themselves. 
See this” — here he took from his pocket-book the forged paper, and held it 
before the almost sinking youth — ‘'there is what can bring you to flic 
gallows any day ! Is this the first time ?” 

“It is, so help me—” cried he, failing on his knees. 

"*Ncver mind swearing. I believe you. And the last jdso ?” 

“ And the last 1” 

^ I sec it must be, by the datc,^’ rejoined Hickman. 

“I can pay it, sir ; I have the money ready-— on Tuesday—” 

“ Never mind that,” replied Hickiuan, folding it up, and replacing it in 
the pocket-book. “ You shall pay me in something better than money — ^in 
gratitude. Come and dine with me alone to-day, and we*ll talk over the 
future.” 

ItJjfis never been our taste to present pictures of depravity to our 
readers; we would more willingly turn from them, or, where that is 
impossible, make them as sketchy as may be. It will be sufficient, then, 
if we say that Gleeson’s whole career was the jdan and creation of Hickm a n . 
The r^d and scrupulous honour, the spotless decorum, the unsbakoi 
probity, were all devices to win public confidence and esteem. That they 
were eminently successful, the epithet of “ honest Tom Gleeson,'JJi^, which 
he was universally known, is tiie guarantee. The union of such qualiti^ 
with consummate skill, and the most unwearied zeal, noon made him the .most 
distinguished man in his walk, and made bis services not only an evidence 
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of success, but of a rectitude in obtaining success that men of character 
prized still more highly. 

Possessed of the titles of immense estates, invested with unbounded 
confidence by the owners, cognisant of every legal fiaw that could excite 
uneasiness, aware of every hitch and strait of their circumstances, he was 
kss the servant than tlic master of those who employed him. 

It was a ^period when habits of extravagance prevailed to the widest 
extent. The proprietors of estates deemed spending their incomes their 
only duty, and left its cares to the agents. Ihc only reproach, then, ever 
laid to Gleeson’s door was, that when a question of a sale or a loan *was 
agitated, honest Tom’s scruples were often a most troublesome impediment 
to Ms less scrupulous employer. In fact, Gleeson stood before the public as 
a kind of guardian of estated property ! the providence of dowagers, widows, 
and younger children ! 

Such a man, with his neck in a halter, at any moment at the mercy of 
old Br. Hickman, was an agent for ruin almost inconceivable. Through 
his instrumentality the old usurer laid out his immense stores of wealth at 
enormous interest, obtained possession of vast estates at a mere fraction of 
their worth, till at length, grown hardy by long impunity, and daring by the 
recognition of the world, bolder expedients were ventured on. Darcy’s 
ruin was long the cherished dream of Hickman ; and when, after many a 
wily scheme and long negotiation, he saw Gleeson engaged as his agent, he 
felt certain of victory. His first scheme was to make Gleeson encoi^iage 
young Lionel in every project of extravagance, by putting his name to 
bills, assuring him that his father permitted him an almost unlimited 
expenditure. This coarse once entered upon, and well aware that the 
young man kept no record of such transactions, his name was forged to 
several acceptances of large amount, and, subsequently, to sales of property 
to meet them. 

Meanwhile, great loans were raised hy Darcy to pay off encumbrances, and 
never so employed. Till, at length, the Knight decided upon the negotiation 
which was to clear off Hickman’s mortgage, the debt, of all others, he hated 
most to think of. So quietly was tMs carried on, that Hickman heard no> 
thing of it ; for Gleeson, long wearied by a life of treachery and perfidy, aud 
never knowing the day or the hour when disclosure might come, Wd resolved 
on escaping to America with this large sum of money, leaving his colleague 
in cram^ carry on business alone. 

“ raHRctor” was not, however, to be thus duped. Secret and silent as 
the arrangements for flight were, he heard of them all; and hastening out to 
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Glccson’s house, coolly told him that any attempt af; escape would bring 
him to the gallows. Gleeson attempted a denial. He alleged that his in- 
tended going over to England was merely on account of this sum, which 
Darcy was negotiating for, to pay off the mortgage. 

A new b*ght now broke on Hickman. He saw that his terrified confederate 
could not much longer be relied upon, and it was agreed between them 
that Gleeson should pay the money to redeem the mortgage, and, havmg ob- 
tained the release, show it to the Knight of Gwynne. This done, hef was to 
carry it back to Hickman, and, for the sum of 10,000^., j^placo it in his 
hands, thus enabling the doctor to deny the payment and foreclose the 
mortgage, while honest Tom, weary of perfidy, and seeking repose, should 
follow his original plan, and escape to America. 

The money was paid, as Frency surmised, and Daly believed ; but Gleeson, 
still dreading some act of treachery, instead of returning the release, and 
claiming the price, started a day earlier than he promised. The rest is 
known to the reader. Wlietlicr the Hickmans credited the story of the 
suicide or not, they were never quite free of the terror of a disclosure ; 
and, in pressing the matrimonial arrangement, hoped for ever to set at rest 
the disputed possession. 

It would probably not interest our readers were we to dwell longer on 
Gleeson or his motives. That some vague intention existed of one day rc> 
to Darcy the release of his mortgage,is perhaps not unlikely. A latent 
spark of honour, long buried beneath the ashes of crime, often shines out 
brightly in the last hour of existence. There might be, too, a cherished pro- 
ject of vengeance against the man that tempted and destroyed him. Be it as 
it may, he guarded the document as though it had been his last hope ; and, 
when tracked, pursued, and overtaken near Fort Erie by a party of the Dcla- 
^ wares, of whom the Howling Wind, alias Bagenal Daly, was chief, it was 
’ found stitched up in tlic breast of his waistcoat. ^ 

* Our space docs not permit us to dwell upon Bagenal Daly’s adventures, 
tJiOffguVe may assure our readers that they wel’e both wild and wonderful. 
One only regret darkened tlic happiness of his exploit. It was that he was 
coippclled so soon to leave the pleasant society of the Red Skins, and the 
intellectual companionsliip of “Blue Fox” and “Hissing Lightning;” 
while Sandy, discovering himself to be a widower, would gladly liave 
contracted new ties, to cement the alliance of the ancient house of M'Grane 
with that of the royal family of Hickinbooki, or the “ Slimy Whip Snake,” 
a fair princess of which had bid high for his affections. Indeed, the worthy 
Sandy had become romantic on the subject, and suggested tliat, if the lady 
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would condescend to adopt certain articles of attire, he would have no ob- 
jection to take her back to the Corvy. These were sacrifices, however, tliat 
not even love was called upon to make, and the project was abortive. 

So far have wc condensed Bagenal Daly’s narrative, wliich, orally delivered, 
lasted till the sun was high, and the morning due and bright. He had only 
concluded, when a servant in O’lleiUy’s livery brought a letter, which he said 
was to be given to the Knight of Gwynne, but required no answer. Its con- 
tents were the following ; 

“ Sib,— T he melancholy catastrophe of yesterday evening might excuse 
me in your eyes from any attention to the claims of mere business. But th6 
discovery of certain documents lately in the possession of my father, demand 
at my hands the most prompt and complete reparation. I now know, sir, 
that we were unjustly possessed of an estate and property that were yours. 
I also know that severe wrongs have been inflicted upon you through the 
instrumentality of my family. I liave only to make the best amende in my 
power, by immediately restoring the one, and asking forgiveness for the 
other. If you can and wiU accord me the pardon I seek, I shall, as soon as 
the sad duties whicli devolve upon me here arc completed, leave this country 
for the Continent, never to return. I have already given directions to my ' 
legal adviser to confer with Mr. Bickneli, and no step will be omitted to 
secure a safe and speedy restoration of your house and estate to its rigl;'/*:l 
owner. In deep humiliation, 1 remain, 

" Your obedient servant, 

« H. O’Bj&illy.” 

"Poor fellow!” said Darcy, throwing down the letter before Daly, "he 
seems to have been no party to the &aud, and yet all the penalty falls upon 
him.” 

"Have no pity for the upstart rascal, Maurice^ 1*11 wager a hundred 
— ^thank Heaven, Mr. Gleeson has pat me in possession of a Xuat 
he was as deep as liis father. Give me this paper, and I’ll ask honest Tom 
the question.” ' ' » 

" Not so, Bagenal; 1 should be sorry to think worse of any man than I 
must do. Let him have at least the benefit of a doubt ; and as to honest 
Tom, set h^ at liberty; we no longer want him; the papers he has given 
are more than we are ever like to need.’* 

l^y^nS^nb fancy for relinquishing his hold of the game thact eost him so 
trouble to tak^ but the Knight’s words were usually a law to liim. 
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and with a muttering remark of “ I’ll do it, becau^ Til liave my eye on 
him,” he left the room to liberate his captive. I 
, “ Tlicre ho goes,” exclaimed Daly, as, re-entering the room, he saw a 
chaise rapidly drive from the door. “ Tliere he goes, Maurice, and I own 
to you I have an easier conscience for having let loose Frcney on the world, 
than for liberating honest Tom Gleeson; but who have we here, with four 
smoking posters ? — ladies, too !” 

A travelling carriage drew up at the door of the little inn, and imme- 
diately three ladies descended. Tliat’s Maria !” cried Daly, rusliiug from 
thc*room, and at once returned with his sister. Lady Eleanor, and Miss 
Darcy. 

Miss Daly had, three days before, received a letter from Bagenal, detailing 
his capture of Gleeson, and informing her that he hoped to be back in Ireland 
almost as soon as his letter. With these tidings she hastened to Lady 
Eleanor, and concerted the journey which now brought them all together. 

Story tellers have but scant privilege to linger where all is happiness, un- 
broken and perfect. Like Mother Cai’y’s chickens, their provinro is rather 
with menneing stoimi than the signs of fair weather. We have, then, but 
space to say, tliat a more delighted party never met than those who now 
assembled iu that little imi; but one face showed any signs of passing 
sorrow — tliat was poor Forester’s. The general joy, to which he had so 
muph contributed by his exertions, rather threw a gloomier shade over his 
own ’unhappiness, and in secret he resolved to say “ Good-by” that same 
evening. 

Amid a thousand plans for the fnture, all tinged with their own bright 
colour, they sat round the fire at evening, when Miss Daly, whose affection 
for the youth was strengthened by what she had seen during his illness, re- 
marked that he alone seemed exempt from tlie general happiness. 

“ To whom we owe so much,” said Lady Eleanor, kindly. " My husband 
is indebted to him for his life.” 

'can say as much, too,” said Dtily; “not to speak of Gleeson's 
gratitude.” 

^“Nay!” exclaimed the young man, blushing, "I did not know the 
service I was rendering. I little guessed how grateful I should myself have 
reason, to be, for being its instrument.” 

“ All this is very well,” said Miss Daly, abruptly, “but it is not honest- 
no, it is not honest. There arc other feelings concerned here thap. such! 
amiable generalities as Joy, Pity, and Gratitude. Don’t frown, lideu,— 
that ia better, love— a smile becomes you to perfection.” 
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** I must stop you,” , said Forester, blushing deeply. “ It will be enougli 
if I say, that any obsjrvation you can make must give me the deepest 
pain,<^not for myself 

"But for Helen P I don’t believe it. You may be a very sharp politician, 
and a very brave soldier, but you know very little about young ladies. 
Jes, there’s no denying it, — their game is all deceit.” 

"Oh! Colonel Darcy — ^Lady Eleanor, will you not speak a word?” 
exclaimV^d Forester, pale and agitated. 

" A hundred, my dear boy,” cried the Knight, "if they would serve you ; 
but Helen’s one is worth them all.” 

- "Miss Darcy, dare I hope ? Helen, dearest,” added he, in a whisper, as, 
. tsking her hand, he led her towards a window. 

" My Lord, the carriage is ready,” said his servant, throwing wide the 
door. 

" You may order the horses back again,” said Daly, dryly ; " my Lord is 
not going this evening.” 


. Has our reader ever made a long voyage ? Has he ever experienced in 
himself the strange but most complete iteration in all his sentiments and 
feelings when far away from land — on the wild, bleak waters — and 
same "himself,” when in sight of shore, with seaweed around the prow, 
; and land-breezes on his cheek. But a few hours back, and that ship was his 
; world ; he knew her from " bow to taifrail ; ” he greeted the cook’s galley 
as though it were the " Hestaurant” his heart delighted in ; he even felt a 
kind of fdendship for the pistons as they jerked up and down into a bowing 
acquaintance. But, now, how changed are his sentiments ; how fixedly are 
hxs eyes turned to the pier of the harbour ! and how impatient is he at 
those tacking zig-zag approaches by which nautical skill and care approximate* 
the goal. 

Already landed in imagination, the cautious manoeuvres of the crew are 
an actual martyrdom ; he has no bowels for anything save his ov n 
enfranchisement, and he cannot comprehend the tiresome detail of pre- 
parations, w^ch, after all, perhaps, are scarcely five minutes in endurance. 
At last, the peuigway launched, see him, how he elbows forward, fighting 
his WSij||glS|il>et-bag in hand, regardless of passport-people, police, and 
jjMrteira; he’ll scarce take time to mutter a "Good-by, Captain,” in the 
to leave a scene all whose interest is over, and whose adventure 
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Such is the end of a voy»n^e, and such, or very nearly such, the end of a 
novel! You, most amiable reader, arc the passei^r — ^we, the skipper. 
A few weeks ago you deemed us tolerable company, faute de mieux, per- 
haps. We’ll not ask why, at all events. We had you out on the wide, 
wild waters of uncertainty, free to sail where’er our fancy listed. In our 
very waywardness tliere was a mock semblance of power, for the creatures 
we presented to you were our own, their lives and fortunes in oiy: liands. 
Now all that is over — ^we have neared the shore — and all our hold on you is 
bygone. 

fllow can we hope to excite interest in events already accomplished? 
Wfiy linger over details which you have already fdled up ? Of course, 
*say you, all ends happily now. Virtue is rewarded — ^as novelists under- 
stand rewarding — ^by matrimony; and vice punished in single blessedness. 
The Hero marries the Heroine, and if they don’t live happy — &c. 

But what became of Bagenal Daly ? says some one, who would com- 
pliment us by c:^ressing so much of interest. Bagenal, then, only waited 
to sec the Kuiglft restored to his own, to retire with his sister to the 
« Corvy,” where, attended by Sandy, he passed the remainder of his days 
in peace and quietude ; his greatest enjoyment being to seize on a chance 
tourist to tlic Causeway, and make him listen to narratives of his early 
life, but which age had now so far commingled, that the merely strange 
became actually marvellous. 

^''^aul Dempsey grieved for a week, but consoled himself on hearing that 
•his rival had been a " Lord and subsequently, in a “ moment of enthu- 
siasm,” he married Mrs. Fumbally. The Hickmans left Ireland for the 
Continent, where they arc still to be found, rambling about from city to 
city, and expressing the utmost sympathy with their country’s misfortunes, 
but, to avoid any admixture of meaner feeling, suffering no taint of lucre to 
mingle with their compassion. 

As for Lionel Darcy, his name is to be found in the despatches from the 
East, and with a mention that shows that he has derogated in nothing from 
ifie proud character of his race. 

Of all those who figured before our reader, but one remains on the stage 
w^iere they all performed ; and he, perhaps, has no claim to be especially 
remembered. There is always, however, somewhat of respectability attached 
to the oldest inhabitant, that chronicler of cold winters and warm summers, 
of rainy springs and stormy Octobers. Con Hcffcman, then, lives, and 
still wields no inconsiderable share of his ancient influence. Each party 
has discovered his treachery, but neither can dispense with his services. 

VOL. II. X 
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He is the last link remaiiiing between the men of Ireland’s ** gloat day” 
and the very different ipice who now usurp the direction of her destiny. 

Of the period of wnm^we have endeavoured to picture some meagre 
resemblanoe, unhappily ^t£e' few traces remaining are those most to bo 
deplored. The Poverty, Ihe Misery, and the Anarchy survive ; the Genial 
Hospitality, the warm attachment to Country, the cordial generosity of 
Irish feeding, have sadly declined. Let us hope that from the depth of our 
present^sufferings better days are about to dawn, and a period approaching' 
when Ireland shall be “ Great” in the happiness of her people, “ Glorious” 
in the development of her inexhaustible resources, and “ Free,” by tliAt 
best of freedom, free from the trammels of an unmeaning party warfare, 
which has ever subjected the welfare of the country to the miserable' 
intrigues of a few adventurers. 
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